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CLhe Golden Gander Santa (laus 


A page of Christmas spirit from the private life of Markham Powell, disclos- 
ing to the many who know him only as a business man of the hard-headed 
type a streak of practical benevolence; showing, too, the evils of malicious 
gossip and the ease with which one of easy morals can misconstrue motives 


By I. &. Diffenderfer 


" HY, Mr. Lisenby!” cheeped Roscoe Nivvers in a 
voice that was meant to simulate a feminine gurgle. 
It was a squeaky, quavery voice that reminded one 
of a cat meowing for its milk. 

“Oh, you little tootems!” sang Steve Norputt, gayly. 

“Who’s your gooey dimple-dumplin’s?” oozed Roscoe in a 
saccharin ventriloquism. 

“A-a-aw, kiss papa!” pleaded Mr. Norputt in a passionate 
bass. 

“Will ’oo twim ’oo itto doosie’s torns?” cajoled Roscoe. A 
coy little thing he was, with a big, fat forefinger hooked in the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Darling, how can you doubt me?” emoted Steve with dra- 
matic fervor. 

“Will ’00 wubs ’oo itto Maisie’s back?” wheedled Roscoe, 
trying to get the most candy for a penny. 

“This—this,” moaned Mr. Norputt tragically, his clawed 
right hand aloft, tremulous with a devastating passion, “this is 
too much—much too much!” 

“Why, Mr. Lisenby,” whined a shocked, baby-faced creature, 
trying in vain to charge his quavering falsetto with hot indigna- 
tion, “how dare you! How dare you insult a poor—” 

“B-A-N-G! ! crashed a window in the adjoining office. 

“What was that?” whispered Roscoe, tensely. 

‘“He’s heard us,” answered Steve Norputt, breathlessly. 

Roscoe Nivvers, his cherubic face dyed deep with chagrin, 
wet the full, red lips of his gaping mouth with a sticky, pink 
tongue. He looked like a child caught in the jam closet. 

“There'll be hell to pay now,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Steve, with an ugly sneer on his rather heavy 
face, “always peddlin’ a lot of that dam rot down here! What 
you ought to do is to get you a job on a garbage truck. Where'd 
you get that dam stuff, anyway?” 

“Malc. St. Brule knows all about it. He’s the guy that 
put it out,” breathed Roscoe, in self-extenuation. 

“Yes,” grimaced Steve contemptuously, “he’s another one! 
Ought to run you both out of the country!” 

“Say, look here!” said the baby-faced and baby-eyed Roscoe 
Nivvers, “Since when do you get that way? Wasn’t you doin’ 
your little act along with the other half of the company? How 
do you get that way, Mr. Hoity Toity? How’s it come you 
got to wipe your muddy feet on me?” 

Roscoe was indignant ; but you could scarcely tell it because 
of the innocence of his baby face. He looked like a child in a 
tantrum; but as he watched his co-actor his eye became appre- 
hensive, he lost some of his aggressiveness and shrank back. 

A smile, curious, cruel and villainous, was curling Steve Nor- 
putt’s thin lips into a snarl. He reached forth and calmly twined 
his sinewy fingers about the soft, yielding neck of Roscoe Niv- 
vers, and with great deliberation he began to squeeze. Presently, 
Roscoe’s tongue began to work spasmodically in his gaping 
mouth; then the innocent blue eyes, yellowing a trifle with con- 
gestion, began to protrude from their sockets; then the fat face 
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became puffed and livid; and finally Roscoe’s knees began to sag. 
It was then that Steve Norputt hissed through his clenched teeth: 
“You—you scorpion! I'll let you go this time. But if you ever 
come around me again with any of that dirt that you shovel up 
out of the gutter, I'll kill you!—mind? [’ll kill you!” 

Then Steve released Roscoe, and Roscoe sank wheezing to 
the floor where, after he had regained his breath, he pulled out 
his handkerchief and proceeded to fill it with hot, vengeful tears. 

That night Steve Norputt, rateman at the Golden Gander 
Mills office, went over to the Phantom’s Club, got into the ring 
with the short-tempered and vicious Rhino, badgered the Rhino 
into one of his berserk rages, and then purposely dropped his 
guard. Steve was out for an hour. He was compelled to eat 
soup for a month thereafter, because of a fractured jawbone. 
He took his self-inflicted punishment with a sort of a vicious relish 
which he often expressed to himself in the words, “You will, 
damn you!” 

But Steve’s physical suffering was but a breath as compared 
to the anguish of his mental contrition. He felt himself dis- 
graced because he had unthinkingly allowed himself to be made 
a party to a farcical misrepresentation of the character of one 
of the squarest men he had ever known. It had been low comedy 
that had turned sour, then bitter and then tragic. For Steve 
himself realized how futile and ineffective is the defense of a 
victim against innuendo, against that scourge with the viperous, 
traducing tongue—the lick-spittle slanderer. 

Steve now saw Roscoe Nivvers in a different light. Roscoe 
was no longer funny. His cherubic face was no longer amusing. 
It was criminal, potentially as dangerous and malign as that of 
the fiend who by guile deals death by inoculating his victim with 
an obscure poison. Roscoe was as deceptive as the poisonous 
water hyacinth. His stock in trade was scurrility and scandal ; 
and because of the avidity with which he picked up smutty gossip, 
and like typhoid Emma, with her deadly bacilli, disseminated it, 
he was far better fitted for the role of reporter on a scandal sheet, 


_where he would have at least worked under his true colors, and 


thus would have been far less of a menace than he was in his 
present position with the Golden Gander Mills. 

The pernicious gossips, Steve knew, were often persons of 
either sex who purported themselves to be sublimated versions of 
virtue. Ostensibly of meticulous morals, they were shocked at 
the slightest overt indiscretion, at frank vulgarity or uncouth- 
ness, but did not hesitate to lend themselves to the propagation 
of calumny and sinister suggestion if it could be whispered from 
one ear to another in secret. 


II 


ARKHAM POWELL had heard. His ears were red and 
smarting with the injustice of it. He had been standing at 

the window reading a letter from one of his district managers 
when the dialogue in the voices of his two employees, recognizable, 
if somewhat disguised by the necessities of interpretation, came 
to him from the adjoining room where the improvised burlesque 
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had been staged. As he pondered the incident and what it por- 
tended, he realized that he had acted precipitately in slamming 
the window. Listening to the farcical dialogue, his first reaction 
had been surprise; this had been succeeded by perplexity which 
gave way to anger at the mention of the name, Lisenby. Mark 
remembered then. It made him mad. He couldn’t imagine just 
how the details of a perfectly harmless interchange between two 
well-meaning people could possibly be distorted into the horse- 
play that had come to him through the window from the adjoin- 
ing room. He couldn’t understand, being the man he was, how 
it was possible that the intercourse between two ingenuous people 
could be warped and twisted into a scandal to be bandied about 
with more or less relish by that portion of the trade which, 
through envy, malice, or just out of pure cussedness, finds such 
an incident sufficient to hang a hank of malicious gossip on. 

Stung by the injustice of the insinuation, Mark’s first im- 
pulse was to go into the rateman’s office and kill somebody. As 
his anger cooled, he decided to call Steve and Ross into his office, 
and demand an explanation and an apology. 

After sober thought, however, he knew that asking for an 
explanation or an apology wouldn’t do any good. It might do 
harm. Apparently, the calumny had traveled far, and he at 
once recognized the futility of combating it with anything like 
success. He wondered how it had originated, and after employ- 
ing himself for a time with the vexatious thought, a name popped 
into his mind. It was Malcolm St. Brule! 

Malcolm St. Brule was known to the trade through his con- 
nection with a brokerage firm on the Atlantic seaboard. He was, 
in a way, a likable fellow; reckless, sometimes foolhardy, and just 
a little bit dissolute—one of the type that rambles around the 
line of demarcation between decency and indecency. 

To one of St. Brule’s propensities, the incident which in- 
volved Mark and a young woman whose connection with the affair 
will be fully disclosed later, could mean only one thing, and that 
one thing was that Mark the astute, Mark the correct, Mark the 
impeccable, was really a wolf disguised as a lamb. He couldn’t 
make anything else out of it. Hadn’t the woman called Mark 
Mr. Lisenby? And wasn’t she a hot baby, too? There could 
be only one interpretation of the affair, in St. Brule’s mind; it 
could mean only one thing; and that was that the lid was off 
with Mark, and that he was playing ’em 
high and wide. That for all his as- 
sumed rectitude, Mark was just as 
much of a gay philanderer as any of 
the rest of them; only more culpable 
because of the cunning with which he 
concealed his misdemeanors. 

So, having satisfied himself with 
this verdict, St. Brule began whisper- 
ing in ears and patting on backs; and 
they whose ears are ever open to such 
filth likewise began whispering and pat- 
ting on backs, with the result that 
Mark became the center of a nasty 


scandal, Whose flesh is seamed and crackle-skinned 
By burning noons and dust and wind; 


Mark, as he stood at the window 
pondering the issue of the affair, re- 
membered now that on his last trip out 
he had been the somewhat mystified 
listener to the pet stories of several 
raconteurs who had never before taken 
the liberty to inflict on him that pecul- 
iar type of story the full appreciation 
of which presupposes a certain inti- 
macy with the hectic backgrounds that 
license paints. Of course, Mark wasn’t 
altogether the puritan. He could ap- 
preciate a pungent story if it were 
funny and cleverly told, and the kind that he might repeat in 
mixed society. It was the suggestive story that he found repel- 
lent ; the story that frequently ended with the knowing wink which 
said, “You know how it is, old man, you’ve been there.” 

Mark’s friends knew him to be an unusually clean-minded 
man; not altogether from policy, but from an innate idealism and 
delicacy to which any coarseness and promiscuity was repugnant. 

Mark had never before felt the hot Breath of calumny sear- 
ing his back. Neither had he felt the accusing finger and the 
questioning eye—the finger that turns to a handclasp and the 
questioning eye that dissembles when they are directly encoun- 


“Dheat Growers 


These who have harrowed hills and sown 
The endless plains where grain is sown; 


Who speak of life in terms of snows 
And summer heat; whose eyes like crows 


Hold far horizons, and whose mouths 
Bear brands of frosts and floods and drouths; 


Whose hands are shaped to plows; whose laugh 
Is spontaneous as chaff; 


These are at heart as fine and sweet 
As the kernels of the wheat; 


Are wise as stars; are clean as rain; 
Are close to earth as their own grain. 
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tered. It left him baffled. The injustice of it rankled. It was 
humiliating to think that, even in the presence of circumstances 
that might hint at a clandestine affair, any one would question 
the propriety of his motives. He would have liked to explain 
his connection with the affair; but he realized that he wouldn’t 
know to whom to begin explaining, or, having made it, what 
impression his explanation would leave. So he decided to let the 
tongues wag and forget all about it. 

But to one of Mark’s delicate sensibilities it was not as easy 
as that. His motives had never before been under suspicion, and 
his supersensitiveness laid him open to all sorts of demoralizing 
conjectures. He lost some of his blandness. He lost some of 
his self-confidence, some of his equanimity. He became self- 
conscious and apologetic, strangely inconsistent with his charac- 
teristic poise and self-assertiveness. His vacillating state of 
mind was reflected in his personality. It lowered his efficiency 
and affected his work. And all because of senseless gossip. 

It might be well, therefore, in view of these circumstances, 
to set down the details of the incident which resulted in the com- 
promise of Markham Powell. It has been claimed that there is 
no romance and no chivalry in business today. The episode in 
which Markham Powell was the unwitting victim is a direct refu- 
tation of that claim. 

There is romance in business today. There is romance 
everywhere, for the simple reason that civilization could not 
endure without it. It is the one ingredient which makes life worth 
living. It is the flavor of the loaf; it is the salt of the earth. 
Without romance all people would be paupers ; hopeless, groveling 
in a black and brutish misery. Romance! It is the thing that 
hangs the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. It is the thing 
that clothes a stern, forbidding and inexorable realism in the 
soft, appealing drapes of shimmering iridescence. It is the 
essence of life and of culture, the thing that by degree differen- 
tiates creature from creature, and creature from man who stands 
at the apex of life solely because of his ability to see things that 
are not. Romance! There ought to be more of it. There un- 
deniably ought to be more of it in the milling business. If there 
is anything at all the matter with the latter, it is that it lacks 
much of the romance that formerly characterized it. It has lost 
much of the glamour with which it was once invested when it 
occupied the key position in the lives 
of the people. 

When the big business man ceases 
to reckon with the element of romance 
and chivalry in our lives today, he 
ceases to be a B. B. M. and becomes 
an ass. 

The events which follow, then, are 
not alone set down for the edification of 
the big business man who might be 
threshing about in the rough of his per- 
spective, fouling romance with every 
stroke; but they are set down as an ap- 
peal, as well, to the sense of fairness 
and personal responsibility of one man 
to another; as an appeal to the Roscoe 
Nivverses and—must we say it?—to 
the Daisies and Dinahs, the Sallies and 
Sues, who are not above jabbing a poi- 
sonous pin into somebody’s nice, clean, 
well-groomed reputation even if it has 
no dirt behind its ears and has its feet 
carefully washed every night. 

That which follows isn’t a love 
story. To some it might seem silly. 
It is well to remember, however, that 
romance and chivalry are never silly; 
and to remember, too, in passing, that 
very fine rule of human conduct, “Honi soit que mal y pense.— 
Evil to him who evil thinks.” 


III 


ETHEL RomiG FULLER 


HE city of Boston is one of the country’s largest flour con- 

suming centers. Its citizenry, by and large, has that hale, 

well-fed look that comes with the copious consumption of such 

edibles as fish and flour. If Boston were not distinctive in the 

part it played in the early life of our nation, and in the perpetu- 

ation of certain of our fine historic traditions, still there would 
(Continued on page 1117.) 
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GROWER CONTROL AND WORLD PRICES 

VERAGES of farm prices for wheat covering 

more than a quarter of a century show that the 
spring price exceeds the harvest season price by ap- 
proximately the cost of carrying the wheat in a bin 
through the intervening months. Variations from this 
average were occasioned only by special conditions, 
such as war or, in a more normal way, by Southern 
Hemisphere harvests. In substance, the farmer who 
sells his wheat at harvest gets the same price, less cost 
of carrying, as the farmer who holds his crop, unless, 
meantime, crops elsewhere in the world put prices up 
or down. Under no conditions is there an assured or 
average profit in carrying. 

“Orderly marketing” of wheat, which is one of the 
chief arguments presented in behalf of pools and 
co-operative selling, is, in effect, accomplished by sea- 
sonal world’s harvest. Official figures show that vari- 
ation in world shipments of wheat by quarters is only 
about eight per cent, ranging from an average high of 
27.3 per cent in February, March and April to an av- 
erage low of 23.2 per cent in August, September and 
October. The figures for the other two quarters of 
the year are, respectively, 24.3 and 25.2 per cent. In 
other words, total world shipments of wheat for every 
period vary only a trifle from actual requirements, 
although they naturally vary in each country with the 
harvest season, 

In the United States, the period of harvest is the 
one of lowest world shipments, so that wheat growers 
of this country normally market their crop when sup- 
plies moving to importing countries are at minimum. 
Withholding wheat from market until late winter 
brings it to sale in the period of highest world ship- 
ments, which, so far as that influence alone is con- 
cerned, should mean a lower price level. This time of 
relatively high world movement is, of course, due to 
shipments from Southern Hemisphere surplus pro- 
ducing countries. 

These figures, together with the average price data 
referred to in the first paragraph, clearly show that 
there is no virtue of price enhancement in merely hold- 
ing wheat, either for sale in the spring or for scattered 
sale through all months. What such “orderly market- 
ing” may gain in one year, as the result of crop short- 
age elsewhere in the world, must be lost in another 
year when production elsewhere turns out to be un- 
expectedly greater. If cost of carrying is taken into 
account, this applies equally to wheat held on farms 
and to wheat kept in elevators at market centers. 

Conceivably this might be changed if any one coun- 
try, as in the case of Canada, could so hold back its 
wheat from market as to affect the world price level. 
This has been claimed for the Canadian pool, and 
theoretically a higher price could be ‘obtained to a 
larger and perhaps indisputable extent if the entire 
production of that country could be withheld as a unit 
until the world level responded. There would, of 
course, remain the necessity of “burying the corpse,” 
an unavoidable aftermath of every successful effort to 
“bull” a market. In time, however, the world would 
adjust itself to such a condition. 

Wheat, as has before been emphasized in these 
columns, is as liquid as gold or the water in the sea, 
and man’s efforts to restrict its flow have definite lim- 
its, There is a channel in the neighborhood of New- 
foundland which could be dammed in such way that 
the Arctic current would meet and deflect the Gulf 
stream and create for the British Isles and northern 
Europe a climate like Labrador. It can be done, but 
never will be. In much the same way, there are many 
things possible by which one part of the world or one 
8roup of sellers could enhance the price of wheat. 
But it is not likely to be done, either by the pool 
already created and operating successfully along per- 
fectly practical lines, or by government intervention in 
the aid of co-operative marketing, as now proposed in 
this country, 
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“Like as not it’s on account that I’m gettin’ a 
little bit out of date,” said Old Dad Fetchit of 
the Fish River Roller Mills, “but it seems like 
lately there’s so many slack jawed preachers 
and so much kind of rowdy talk about the 
simple business of bein’ a Christian that I 
sometimes get to frettin’ if I ain’t backslidin’ 
a mite. An’ then every year when Christ- 
mas comes along I get straightened out an’ 
things don’t seem so out of kilter. Jes’ the 
other night I an’ Mis’ Fetchit was talkin’ 
about Christmas an’ Mis’ Fetchit was readin’ 
out loud the story of Bethlehem an’ the shep- 
St ae eared , herds an’ the wise 
men an’ the part 
about ‘glory 

- to God in 
the highest,’ an’ 
all t’ ont I felt a 
kind of ketch in 
‘ my throat an’ 
*stepped out on the porch to 
see ef maybe we mightn’t be 
SS jn for a little skit of snow. 
An’ out there the air was kind of still an’ 
quiet, an’ the stars was shinin’ down right 
pretty, an’ the moon was makin’ every- 
thing silvery an’ peaceful, lettin’ alone Pap 
Stone’s houn’ dawg bayin’ off in the timber 
somewheres, an’ I jes’ said to myself, ‘Why, 
you old fetch-trouble, you ain’t got nothing to 
be low in your mind about; mebby the world 
is a little bit noisy an’ worrisome, but it’s 
jes’ the same world the Lord Jesus walked 
in, an’ God’s runnin’ it the same as He was 
then an’ the same as He’s always goin’ to run 
it, an’ all you got to do is to go on dependin’ 
on Him like you've done all your life.’ An’ 
then, when I went back into the house an’ 
told Mis’ Fetchit the idea I'd got, she, woman- 
like, "lowed she’d knowed it right along.” 





















MUSSOLINI ADVENTURES IN WHEAT 


The Roman was a rogue, 
He erat was, you bettum; 
He drove his chariot 
And smoked his cigarettum. 
He wore a diamond studdibus 
And elegant cravattum, 
A maxima cum laude shirt 
And such a stylish hattwm. 
Authorship Unrecalled. 
HIS man, now, Mussolini, is original if nothing 
else, and there are many who believe he also is 
else. The other day, for instance, he promulgated him- 
self arbiter elegantarium in the matter of dress, a 
sort of sartor resartus fixed up in a black shirt with 
Prince Albert coat and zouave pants or something. _ It 
was nothing like the styles described in the theater 
program. But Mussolini is that way. No one knows 
what he is going to do or if he adapts an idea from 
somebody else or paces to and fro and thinks it up. 
Just now Mussolini is interested in an adventure in 
wheat, in a sort of glorified farm relief; yet not so 
much to relieve the farmers as to relieve Italia. It is, 
he decided, wrong and uneconomic for Italy to import 
seventy-five million bushels of bread wheat while Italy’s 
soil grows something else. Scientists argue that Italy 
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cannot grow strong bread wheat to displace imports. 
Mussolini does not argue, he decides. If Nature seeks 
to prevent bread wheat growing in Italy, Nature will 
be tamed and bent to the dictator’s will. 

First off, flour extraction in Italy is strictly con- 
trolled. Next, bakers are being required to modernize 
their processes to produce the maximum quantity of 
bread at minimum cost. Machines and mass produc- 
tion are to be attained in five years, or no bakery. 
Lastly, the duty on wheat is to be eleven instead of 
seven and a half lira per quintal, the proceeds from 
the extra tax to be devoted to wheat cultivation,—a 
sort of inverted equalization fee by which the consumer 
is made to pay for production against deficiency. It 
seems a pity that there are no political platforms in 
Italy, for this principle would lend itself beautifully to 
sonorous expression in a “relief” plank. 


* * * 


WATERWAYS AND HOME INDUSTRIES 

HE St. Louis-New Orleans barge service has each 

year since its establishment become an increasing, 
although not yet a material, factor in moving grain 
to the Gulf for export. Last year approximately two 
million bushels of wheat were moved to the Gulf from 
Minneapolis at a rate slightly less than fifteen cents 
per hundred, or six cents under the Duluth-Great 
Lakes route to Montreal. The barge line management 
anticipates carrying four and a half to five million 
bushels of wheat on the upper Mississippi next year. 
At Kansas City, plans for a municipal river -port, to 
be built -with the proceeds of a bond issue already 
authorized, include provision for a two million bushel 
grain elevator. 

At the present stage of activity in river commerce, 
these items are of no great importance. Yet, wisely 
or unwisely, economically or uneconomically, the coun- 
try has embarked on a program of spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars in consolidating the Great Lakes, 
St. Lawrence and Mississippi and its tributaries into a 
great internal waterways system. Even partial com- 
pletion of this plan will effect important changes in 
rates and routes, particularly in the movement of 
farm crops and their products. Sooner or later sub- 
stantial changes are certain to be effected in many 
industries. 

Flour milling will be involved in these, because the 
whole conception of river development to date is based 
on the mistaken ideal of cheap movement of raw ma- 
terials for export. Riverside grain elevators are an 
essential part’ of every port scheme, and no speech, 
newspaper editorial or resolution of approval ever sug- 
gests the relatively greater desirability of moving the 
products of grain rather than the grain itself. “Low 
grain rates for export” is the battle cry of the water- 
ways campaign. 

It is perhaps too soon for millers to become greatly 
concerned about the ultimate practical effect of this 
wrong thinking. It is not, however, too early for mill- 
ers and other converters of farm crops to attempt 
redirection of public opinion from its present trend, 
Grain elevators on river banks should be the last 
rather than the first incident of revived water com- 
merce. There should be, instead, every effort to bring 
barge lines to the service of riverside factories, pack- 
ing plants, canneries and flour mills. 

The Northwestern Miller strongly counsels millers 
of the Middle West to identify themselves with the 
organizations promoting waterways development with 
a view to redirecting present thought in this matter. 
River transportation, if it serves no better purpose 
than to rob domestic industry of its raw materials, will 
defeat its own aim. The grower’s best market always 
is the nearest industry. Public opinion on this is in 
error only because it is permitted to be in error. Yet 
material results often take their shape from the initial 
thought, however mistaken it may be. It is some- 
body’s business to couple the ideal of waterways de- 


‘velopment with the upbuilding of established industries 


in the Middle West. 
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Domestic Demand.—As the approaching holidays bring their normal quiet to 
the flour business, millers are intentionally neglecting to press for additional orders, 
and are concentrating on obtaining shipping instructions on overdue contracts. 


Almost without exception, sales managers 
interpret current business as quiet. The 
figures, however, show that the average 
of new bookings both in the Northwest 
and the Southwest is between 40 and 50 
per cent of capacity, and this cannot be 
termed an abnormally low average in 
view of the fact that an unusually large 
volume of flour was sold in the first 
three months of the crop year. It has 
been estimated that 60 to 70 per cent of 
the total domestic requirements was con- 
tracted for soon after harvest. If these 
figures are to be relied upon, any week 
that shows nearly one half of the capacity of mills sold cannot be termed a poor 
one. Some of the large bakers are expected to re-enter the market for further 
purchases after Jan. 1, but most of the buying from now until next June probably 
will be of the hand-to-mouth variety. The low level of prices is construed in some 
circles as conducive to buying, but there is nothing in the world grain situation 
to lead one to believe that advances are imminent. 

Exports.—There are no new developments in the export trade. Routine sales 
are being made to Latin American countries by mills in the Southwest, the North- 
west and at Buffalo. European importers in some instances are complaining of 
large stocks on the Continent, occasionally asking for shipment to be delayed as 
long as possible on bookings already made. Added to this are the severé com- 
petition of the mills in Canada and those abroad, and the holiday period, which 
affects European business even more adversely than in this country. Canada last 
week reported a diminished foreign trade, but for the crop year to date the Do- 
minion has exported 900,000 bbls more than in the corresponding period of 1927, 
and it was from countries other than the United Kingdom that the improved de- 
mand came. The Pacific Coast continues to do a fair business with oriental mar- 
kets, despite the low prices necessary to complete these orders. 

Clears.—Rather a steady inquiry exists for clears, although it is not heavy. 
Prices, consequently, are firm, and most companies are comfortably situated. Sales 
are sufficient to absorb the light production and to prevent accumulations of im- 
vortance. 

’ Flour Prices.—Quotations last week were reduced 10c bbl in a few cases, al- 
though generally the market was unchanged. Prices now are the lowest in four 
years. 

. Production.—Specifications on old orders are light, and output declined in vir- 
tually all of the important milling centers of the country. None of the losses were 
heavy. It is becoming more and more apparent that a considerable quantity of flour 
booked for shipment prior to Jan. 1 will be carried over into 1929, There is hope, 
however, that this volume will be taken out as soon as inventory time is over. 

Millfeed.—Good demand exists for millfeed, both from day to day and for de- 
ferred shipments. Mills are unwilling to offer any appreciable volume of the latter, 
but there is some activity on the part of jobbers and speculators. Mixers are fairly 
well fixed for their supplies during the next 30 days, but have little beyond that. 
The smaller dealers are not holding much. An improved demand for middlings 
featured the market late last week. - 

















ed 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 18.—(Special Cable)—With buyers having no confidence 
in mill offers, forward buying is small, but there is a good consumptive demand. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 32s@33s 6d per 280 Ibs ($5.42@5.67 
bbl), Canadian export patents 30s 6d@3ls_ ($5.17@5.25 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 34s ($5.76 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Argentine low grades 
33s ($5.59 bbl), Minnesota export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl). Home milled straight 
run is officially quoted at 32s ($5.42 bbl), but is selling at 30s ($5.08 bbl). 

Liverpool—Fair trading is being done in home milled flour, but demand for 
the imported product is poor. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33@34s 
per 280 Ibs ($5.59@5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 30s 6d@31s 6d ($5.17@ 
5.34 bbl), American soft winters 39s ($6.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s 6d 
($5.84 bbl), Australian patents 34s ($5.76 bbl), American low grades 25s ($4.24 
bbl). 

Glasgow.—There is only a limited demand for flour. To-day’s quotations: Ca- 
nadian export patents 31s per 280 Ibs ($5.25 bbl), Canadian winters 38s 6d@40s 
($6.52@6.78 bbl), American winters 40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d 
($5.67 bbl). 

Belfast.—Buyers are taking advantage of lower mill offers, and there have 
been some fair sales made for forward shipment. 'To-day’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 32s 9d@33s per 280 Ibs ($5.54@5.59 bbl), Canadian export patents 
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80s 84@30s 9d ($5.11@5.20 bbl), American milled Manitobas 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 37s 6d ($6.35 bbl), American soft winters 36s ($6.10 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Demand for flour is limited. Some small sales of Canadian pat- 
ents have been made, but buyers are showing no interest in Kansas flour, since 
prices are too high. ‘To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents $5.95@6.20 
per 100 kilos ($5.27@5.51 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.60@6.90 ($5.87@6.14 bbl), 
Kansas straights $6.45@6.80 (45.72@6.05 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.10 ($5.42 
bbl), Belgian flour $5.80 ($5.15 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a good demand for high grade flour for the holiday trade, 
but the market for lower grades is very dull. Sales of rye flour are also slow. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian export patents $5.80@7 per 100 kilos ($5.15@6.23 
bbl), Kansas patents $6.95@7.10 ($6.17@6.32 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.35 
($8.31 bbl), rye flour $7.45@7.80 ($6.62@6.94 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Reduced flour prices on the part of spring wheat mills have 
resulted in few sales. Southwestern mills are unable to compete at present levels. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.25@6.65 per 100 kilos ($5.54@5.80 
bbl), Canadian export patents $6@6.20 ($5.33@5.51 bbl), Kansas patents $6.60@ 
6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), Texas pat- 
ents $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.50@5.90 ($4.88@ 
5.24 bbl). 

Ook —With the advent of a better tone to the flour market, more business is 
being done. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.99 
bbl), Canadian export patents $6.10@6.15 ($5.42@5.45 bbl), Minnesota top patents 
$7 ($6.23 bbl), Kansas patents $6.60 ($5.87 bbl), German rye flour $5.40@5.75 
($4.79@5.09 bbl), English wheat flour $6.10 ($5.42 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet, with prices showing a downward tendency. 

At Liverpool there is very little inquiry. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quiet in London. Middlings are easy at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, bran 
steady at £7 10s ex-mill, and Plate pollards lower at £7 afloat, and £6 18s 9, 
c.i.f., for January-April shipment. There is a brisk demand at Belfast, and prices 
are steady. Irish bran is quoted at £10 10s. 

OIL CAKE 


Very little business is being done in oil cake at London. Homemade cotton- 
seed cake is quoted at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £7 10s, ex-ship, for 
December shipment. At Liverpool, sales of imported oil cake are slow. American 
linseed is quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate £12 17s 6d, and American cottonseed meal at 
£11 5s, c.i.f., for December shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is a steady tone to the oats products market in London. Scottish meal 
is quoted at 40s ton, ex-store, and continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 36s 9d 
@37s. American and Canadian oats products are higher, rolled oats being quoted 
at 40s and oatmeal at 38s, cif. At Belfast, demand is good, and some business 
was done in American rolled oats early last week at 38s 6d, c.i.f., but a later ad- 
vance stopped sales. American oatmeal is quoted at 38s, with Irish rolled oats 
at 44@45s and oatmeal at 40s, delivered. 


NO CABLE NEXT WEEK 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, there will be no cabled report of European 
markets next week. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oo> 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Dec. 17 Dec. 18 

Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1927 1926 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual 
weekly output of flour, percentages weighted 
to capacity of mills reporting, to possible 
output when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 17 Dec. 18 




















Minneapolis ...209,995 193,444 283,438 214,759 Dec. 15 Dec. 8 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 21,325 14,165 15,290 12,705 Minneapolis ...... 46 58 62 40 
Outside mills*..169,056 249,364 208,310 196,401 Duluth-Superior .. 58 38 41 34 
Outside mills* ... 54 62 49 46 
Totals ....400,376 456,973 507,038 423,865 — a = — 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 49 61 55 3 
Kansas City...140,229 149,181 166,408 136,797 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 26,053 26,362 28,142 25,200 Kansas City ..... 71 75 84 72 
Wichita 40,188 35,271 32,518 42,992 Atchison ..... a a8 85 77 85 
NE oo o.05-55'6s 38,572 38,415 38,504 30,943 Wichita ... 64 56 52 68 
St. Joseph .... 34,676 39,834 11,641 31,610  Salina..... 82 82 83 82 
CORRE s6005» 22,702 24,432 24,113 21,240 St. Joseph .. 73 84 24 66 
Outside millst.. 215,809 218,177 185,491 203,100 Omaha .......... 83 89 88 17 
Outside millst ... 68 68 56 61 
Totals ....518,229 531,681 358,675 491,872 = id — = 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— Average ..... 1 78 61 ” 
St. Louis ...... eunee chen) tanee eee See a 
Outsidet .... 44,400 43,900 44,800 50,600 St. Louis -........ or rr +4 = 
Central States| 76,852 69,901 110,266 36,522 (Outsidet ----.-. 62 = BR BB 58 
$ 9592 77 9 ° . § oe 7 ot 
Southeast... . 84,252 77,440 103,625 102,278 Southeast ......... 68 60 69 60 
° . : -—_ pind i pe 
Bod Pegg 224,741 284,281 219,000 mveeeee: <.és 60 61 63 60 
AST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,123 29,111 28,715 29,147 Portland ......... 76 78 46 47 
LE 36,735 31,776 31,075 15,965 IE StS oh A. « 79 67 66 34 
Tacoma ....... 47,228 51,230 34,613 28,606 MR dois 90000 83 90 61 50 
Totals ....112,086 112,117 94,403 73,718 Average ..... 79 79 57 44 
Buffalo ........ 185,354 186,133 219,310 202,739 SP Aaa 73 73 87 85 
Chicago ....... 29,959 35,017 36,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 15 88 90 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 18. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 





Chicago . Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.80@ 6.40 $6.10@ 6.60 §$....@.... $6.10@ 6.70 $...@ 7.30 $6.25@ 6.60  $6.40@ 6.65 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.60 $6.50@ 6.75 7 25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.40@ 6.05 5.95@ 6.25 a re 5.80@ 6.10 -.@ 6.70 5.85@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 6.35@ 6.70 6.40@ 7.50 6.20@ 6.50 a ae 
Spring first clear ........... 5.00@ 5.30 5.10@ 6.30 owe Bivsic's 5.10@ 5.40 -.-@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.90 Tre, eee 6.05@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.50 004d Bices @ «++ 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 6.00 — 5.95@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.50 o Bae 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 7.25 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.15@ 5.40 oo Bais 5.45@ 5.60 5.20@ 5.60 oo Gans 5.50@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 6.35@ 6.60 ere, eee 6.00@ 6.40 oe @ cose 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.95@ 5.20 63 Bas 4.60@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.10 oe Bas ta ewn ows cove @. voc cece cow @eocee cose Boece ee, eed 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.20@ 7.20 TT. --@. 6.50@ 7.25 ree eee ach a9 We ade 6.40@ 6.65 os ccce 6.75@ 7.45 6.50@ 7.00 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.75@ 6.25 oe Que ..-@. 5.90@ 6.30 oe besa 6.00@ 6.40 *5.55@ 5.80 *5.90@ 6.90 6.15@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.20@ 5.55 ee Pees os Qe 5.20@ 56.60 Tee. fer ere, Pere er eee oo coed 6.10@ 6.35 cesMeces 6.00@ 6.49 
ere DORE, WHERE 6 occ avececes 6.50@ 6.70 6.45@ 6.60 --@. «+++@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.15 6.85@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.35 ere oo @ woes 
Sree OE, GAPE seve cstecscwes 4.30@ 4.85 4.55@ 4.70 . a ~.--@ 5.10 -.-.-@ 6.00 sess @s 4.90@ 5.15 5.00@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.55 @ nace ee eo 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 Bases cvs CN eee Resd-s ar $6.25@ 6.40 Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 $....@7.95 Govt empertes 2. ccsvcssice 31s oot 
Straight besense 4.80@ 5.80 ssusQe waee Pe a re 6.40@ 7.20 8.25@ 8.50 Spring second patent] ....@6.60 @6.55 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
ee 6.10@ 6.60 aseeM d600 Montana ....... 5.70@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.75 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.50 @5.55 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 





198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-Ib jutes- 
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L. E. MOSES DIES ON 
WAY TO CALIFORNIA 


President of Southwestern Millers’ League 
Succumbs to Sudden Illness on Train 
Near Great Bend, Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—L. E. Moses, president of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, died 
suddenly to-day on Santa Fe train No. 9 
en route to Los Angeles. Heart trouble 
is the suspected cause of death. He was 
aged 68 years. 

Mr. Moses had stopped off at Great 
Bend to see his nephew on Monday, hav- 
ing left Kansas City on Sunday for Cali- 
fornia to spend the Christmas holidays 
with his son and daughter who live there. 
Soon after resuming his journey early to- 
day at Great Bend he was taken ill and 
died. His body was removed from the 
train at Syracuse, Kansas, and returned 
to Great Bend. 

Mr. Moses was one of the founders of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, and 
was for some time its president. He 
came out of retirement at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., last year, in order to take over the 
presidency of the league. 

He is survived by his widow, who left 
here tonight for Great Bend; also by his 
mother, at present in Kansas City, and 
by a son and daughter in California. 
Funeral arrangements have not been 
made yet, but services probably will be 
held at Great Bend. 

A. F. G. RatKes. 
oo 


KROGER ABSORBS GROCERY 
CHAIN IN CHICAGO AREA 


Curcaco, ILt., Dec. 18.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. has entered the Chicago field with 
the acquisition of the Consumers’ Sani- 
tary Coffee & Butter Stores, a chain of 
303 units in Chicago and suburbs, south- 
ern Wisconsin and northern Indiana. 
With the acquisition, Kroger now has 
over 5,000 stores. 

The Consumers’ company started busi- 
ness about 25 years ago in a small way, 
and has grown to be one of the most 
important chains in the Chicago district. 
The general offices of the firm are housed 
in a large building at Eighty-second and 
Vincennes avenues, erected about a year 
ago. The structure also contains a bak- 
ery, and is used as a warehouse. It is 
expected that the company will this year 
show a gross business of $17,500,000, 
compared with $15,412,000 in 1927. The 
opening of a number of new stores is 
contemplated next year. 

It was stated that there will be no 
change in the local management or name 
of the stores as a result of the merger. 
John R. Roney is president of the Con- 
sumers’ company, W. J. Roney vice pres- 
ident, and G. C. Roney secretary. 


oo 
STANDARD MILLING WILL 
INCREASE COMMON STOCK 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Standard Milling Co., at a 
meeting on Dec. 12, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share on common 
stock, payable March 31, 1929, to holders 
of record on March 18, 1929, thereby in- 
creasing the regular dividend rate from 
5 to 6 per cent per annum. A special 
meeting of stockholders has been called 
for Jan. 11 to vote on increasing the 
authorized common stock to $25,000,000. 
The purpose is to provide funds to re- 
tire the company’s first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds and its gold notes, both 
due in 1930, leaving, as the sole funded 
debt of the company, $2,275,000 of its 
first and refunding mortgage and lien 
20-year 5% gold bonds. The increase is 
also to provide for an offering to com- 
mon stockholders of the right to sub- 
scribe at par $100 for additional com- 
mon in the ratio of one share for every 
two held. This will call for the issue of 
approximately $6,500,000 par value of 
common stock. 

oo 

DENVER BAKERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Denver, Coro.—The annual election of 
officers for the ensuing year took place 
at the monthly meeting of the Denver 
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Retail Master Bakers’ Club, Dec. 11. S. ery, was re-elected treasurer for a third 
H. Swanson, of Swanson’s Bakery, was. term. E. G. Kennebeck was again 
elected president to succeed John Gates, chosen sergeant-at-arms. A very suc- 
who has held the office for two years. cessful year is in prospect, and it is 
Fred Linsenmair succeeded Mr. Swanson _ highly probable that the organization will 
as vice president. H. H. Williams was embark on some kind of a co-operative 
re-elected secretary for his third term, publicity campaign during the coming 
while John Stocker, of Stocker’s Bak- months. 


Oo~<> 
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Food Stocks Irregular 
ITH the New York Stock Market recovering partly from the sharp drop in 
prices a fortnight ago, food stocks moved irregularly. No sensational gains 
or losses were recorded. National Tea made the most marked improvement, 

advancing 10 points. Continental Baking A was up 5% and General Mills 1%. 

Standard Milling, common, which advanced throughout the general break in prices, 

last week lost 44%, although the preferred gained 2 points. The advance in the 

Standard Milling common apparently was the result of buying by a pool who was 

after control of the company, and, as this deal was supposed to have been accom- 

plished last week, some of this support was missing. Other losses included Kroger 

Grocery & Baking, which was down 4% last week and has dropped nearly 15 points 

in the past two weeks, and Fleischmann, which declined 14%. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change registered in 1928 and the close Dec, 18, Dec. 11 and Dec. 3 of this year are 
here shown (quotations by courtesy of Chas. E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis): 














-——1928——, Dividend in c Close ‘ 
High Low dollars Dec. 18 Dec. 11 Dec. 3 
53% 26% eses Continental Baking A ......... 47 41% 38% 

8% 3% ve've do BW cccccccvccscce 8% 7% 7% 
96% 73 $8.00 do DEE ccccsccccsees 90 90% 87% 
89% 65 *3.75 Pieiachmann Co. .scccccvcesece 17% 79% 82% 
17 6% sess **General Baking .. e 10 9% 10% 
82 72% 8.00 do pfd .. 76% eeee eeee 
97 63 3.00 {General Mills, Inc. 84 83% 

100 98% 6.50 do BOG wc cccesecersees cece eece cove 
132% 73% 1.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 111% 116 127 
88% 44% 1.60 EsOORRo WOR cc ccccececccecccccce 62% 66 70% 
125 117% 7.00 do BEE sccccccecvees eoce cece 122 
195% 159% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ..........+. 182 181% 184% 
160 4.00 National Tea Co....cccscscccccece 340 330 eeee 
93 34 3.00 Pare, & THEE 2c ccccvccvccscses 80% 81% 
57% 32% *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills .......... 50% 51 535% 
140% 108 6.50 do WES ciccwtioworess cece 125% 131 
74% 61% 3.00 Postwms Ge. .occccvcccepeccvcese 65% 66% eese 
139% 76 3.00 Purity Bakeries .........ccseee08 119% 121% 124% 
139 100 6.00 Standard Milling ............6. 130% 135 128 
112 97 6.00 do pfd . - 109% @110 108 101% 
70% 54% 4.00 **United Biscuit A osee 65 sone 
33 13% .oun do Pr opcctecsécose coer 22 e088 
57 34% 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... eee 46 49% 
123 70 8.00 Ward Baking A ......ceeeseeees cece 16% 70 
29% 15% esee do Te 6eseehecsenes 17% 16% 17% 
97% 77 7.00 do  BPrerererreryTy 80 78 80% 


7. p 
*Includes extra cash dividend. fAlso paid stock dividends during year. **Curb 
stocks. {Ex-rights. 
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NORTHWEST MILLERS 
INDORSE FOOD BUREAU 


Meeting Agrees to Support Activities of 
Organization—Three Directors Elected 
—Sydney Anderson Speaks 


An indorsement of the general pro- 
gram of the National Food Bureau was 
given at a meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club, held in Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 18. The meeting was at- 
tended by Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation and 
president of the National Food Bureau, 
George Livingston, treasurer, and H. T. 
Corson, executive manager, of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau, in addition to more 
than 80 millers. 

The meeting was unanimous in ex- 
pressing its commendation of the move- 
ment, and agreed to strongly support the 
organization. Three members of the 
board of directors of the National Food 
Bureau were elected, F. J. Allen, of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
Willis C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and H. H. Whiting, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Sydney Anderson spoke, reviewing the 
flour milling situation during the past 
six months, and summarized the outlook 
for the remainder of the crop year. 


oo 


WEEVIL WAR BILL PASSED 
BY HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Wicuira, Kansas.—A subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives committee 
on appropriations has approved a bill 
creating a $17,000 fund for extending the 
work of flour inspection and weevils pre- 
vention at Gulf of Mexico ports. In- 
cluded in the amount is provision for a 
special inspection trip to Europe by 
Professor George A. Dean, of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, who has 
been of particular assistance in over- 
coming the causes of weevil infestation. 
The $17,000 appropriation at first rec- 
ommended was cut by the subcommittee 
to $5,000, but, through protest by a large 
number of millers and representations 
made by Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation, the 
original recommendation was approved. 
Final decision rests with the committee 
on appropriations. 


WORLD WHEAT CROP MUCH 
LARGER THAN YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in 42 countries is reported 
now at 3,590,822,000 bus, against 3,425,- 
409,000 in the sanie countries in 1927. 
That figure includes the new estimate of 
production in the United States. 


oS 
FLAXSEED MARKETS STEADY 
Flaxseed markets held steady but 
practically unchanged last week. Since 
the close of navigation, crushers have 
been the principal buyers at both Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, although heavy dock- 
age cars were taken principally by ele- 
vator interests. No. 1 seed was selling 
at Minneapolis at the close of the week 
at le under to 6c over the December 
price of $2.314%2 bu. Prices at Buenos 
Aires were slightly higher, and Canadian 
markets firm. Seed for December ship- 
ment was quoted, c.i.f., New York, at 
$1.85 and for January shipment at 
$1.80%. Seed for February shipment 
was quoted at Buenos Aires at $1.59% 
and for March shipment at $1.60%. Ar- 
gentine shipments for the week totaled 
670,000 bus, of which 276,000 were re- 
ported destined for the United States. 
oo 
U. 8S. EXPORTS TO GREECE LOWER 
Wasuinorton, D. C.—Imports of wheat 
from the United States into Greece have 
dropped considerably this year, the Unit- 
ed States commercial attache at Athens 
reports. Greece has purchased consid- 
erably more wheat from Canada, due to 
lower quotations obtained on Manitoba 
than on United States wheat. October 
imports through the port of Pireus were 
for Canada 22,845 metric tons, and for 
the United States 8,169, 
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NORTHERN BAKERIES, 
OGILVIE UNITS MERGE 


Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., Formed to Ac- 
quire Baking Business and Plante 
of Two Companies 


Toronto, Ont.—Organization of the 
Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., to take over 
the baking subsidiaries of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and the plants 
and business of the Northern Bakeries, 
Ltd., has been completed. After a care- 
ful valuation of the assets of all con- 
cerned, the capital of the new company 
has been set at 500,000 common shares 
of no-par value, of which stockholders of 
the Northern Bakeries will receive a 
share for share exchange and will be 
given the right to purchase one addi- 
tional share of Consolidated stock at $30, 

W. A. Black, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., will be chairman of 
the board. John Turnbull, of Toronto, 
is to be president, and Robert McMullen 
vice president. Directors will include 
Sir Herbert Holt, president of the Royal 
Bank of Canada and director of numer- 
ous concerns; F. K. Morrow, director of 
the Bank of Toronto, Gold Dust Cor- 
poration, Christie Brown & Co., Walker- 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., and others; 
F. Gordon Osler, director of the Domin- 
ion Bank and the Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co; J. W. McConnell, director 
of the Bank of Montreal and Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co; John Turn- 
bull, president of Nasmiths, Ltd., and 
R. R. Dobell and G. A. Morris, director 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Robert McMullen, president of the 
Northern Bakeries, is to be general man- 
ager of the new concern. Mr. McMullen 
has been successful in directing the af- 
fairs of the Northern Bakeries. James 
Calder will be the general superintend- 
ent. 

By the consolidation of interests Con- 
solidated Bakeries will be in control of 
baking plants in all the leading centers 
of eastern Canada, and the intention is 
to acquire concerns in other parts of the 
Dominion and eventually operate a chain 
from coast to coast. Since negotiations 
were started between Ogilvie and North- 
ern, two other companies have been taken 
over and will be included in the merger. 
Nasmiths, Ltd., Toronto, is one, and the 
Stock Bread Co., Peterboro, is the other. 
Nasmiths is one of the oldest baking 
establishments in Toronto, 

Northern Bakeries is better known as 
the Ideal Bread Co., and was originally 
formed in 1925 as a consolidation of this 
company with James Strachan, Ltd., 
James M. Aird, Ltd., and Dent, Harri- 
son, Ltd., all of Montreal, and the Neal 
Baking Co., Ltd., Windsor, London, St. 
Thomas and Sarnia. 

In May, 1927, control of Northern 
Bakeries was brought back to the Do- 
minion from the United States by a Ca- 
nadian group and a public offering of the 
shares made at $27. 


oo 


CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION IS 
ORGANIZED AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Niagara Fron- 
tier Cereal Chemists’ Association was 
formed on Dec. 8 at a meeting attended 
by 25 chemists of this district at the Ho- 
tel Touraine, Buffalo. William Richards, 
of the International Milling Co., was 
chosen chairman of the organization, and 
Joseph Julicher secretary-treasurer. 

A by-laws committee, composed of 
C. C. Moore, of the Washburn Croshy 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, Raymond Hertwig, 
of the Hecker’s H-O, Inc., and William 
Farrell, of the Novadel-Agene Corpora- 
tion, was selected. Major S. Howe, past 
president of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, was the principal speaker 
of the meeting. It was decided to hold 
monthly meetings of hte association. 

The following chemists attended: F. 
T. C. de Leouw, H. J. Stievater, Lucidol 
Corporation, Buffalo; F. H. Hessel- 
schwerdt, Co-operative G. & F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Buffalo; M. J. Gerrits, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Buffalo; D. H. Far- 
rar, N. L. Gregory, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont; Ray- 
mond Hertwig, Dr. J. S. Hicks, Heck- 
er’s H-O, Inc., Buffalo; Frank Sticka, 
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Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo; J. 
H. Julicher, Chester G. Bald, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Buffalo; J. W. Lease, 
Pratt Food Co., Buffalo; R. C. Williams, 
A. A. Reiser, Williams Laboratory, Inc., 
Buffalo; A. E. Herron, Victor Flour 
Mills Co., Pittsford, N. Y; O. I. Struve, 
Eastern States Milling Corporation, Buf- 
falo; C. J. Henry, W. W. Rollen, Ma- 
jor S. Howe, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo; C. C. Smelzer, Federal 
Mill &, Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y; C. 
L. Moore, F. C. Buzzelle, Washburn 
Crosby Co., Inc., Buffalo; C. W. Bullock, 
Lakeside Laboratories, Buffalo; W. A. 
Richards, International Milling Co., Buf- 
falo; W. Farrell, Novadel-Agene Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. 
oc 


ALBERTA PACIFIC COMPANY 
PURCHASES VICTORY MILLS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Announcement has 
been made that the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, has purchased 
the Victory Flour Mills, Vancouver. 
The Victory mills were opened in 1921, 
and were operated until slightly more 
than a year ago by H. F. Ostrander, of 
Seattle. The name has been changed to 
the Atlas Milling Co. and the capacity of 
the plant will be increased to 600 bbls. 

o> 


BAKERY SUES TO SUSTAIN 
INTERSTATE BREAD BUSINESS 


InprANAPOLIS, IND.—The Donaldson 
Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., has filed in 
the United States district court at New 
Albany, Ind., a petition for a permanent 
injunction to restrain officials of the 
town of Sellersburg, Ind., from interfer- 
ing with its interstate business. 

The petition charges truck drivers of 
the company have been arrested daily 
since Nov. 16 by Albert McMinoway, 
town marshal, at. the instance .of. the 
town board, all of whom are made de- 
fendants in the suit. 

The company contends the officials are 
violating provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, and seek an injunction to 
prevent agents of the company from 
being molested while engaged in selling 
bread at Sellersburg. The town officials 
claim they have a right to arrest the 
truck drivers because the company has 
refused to pay the annual license fee to 
do business in the town. 


oo SD 


PROGRAM FEATURES PLANNED 
FOR CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION 


Several new features are planned for 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, which 
will be held in Kansas City May 6-10, ac- 
cording to R. J. Clark, chairman of the 
program committee. Very few papers, 
and these on topics of wide interest, 
limiting the time allowed each reader to 
15 minutes, and free and open discus- 
sion on four of the most important topics 
in cereal chemistry, will be innovations 
in this year’s program. The date of the 
annual meeting will coincide with the 
fourteenth anniversary of the founding 
of the association, and plans are being 
made to celebrate the occasion in a 
fitting manner. 

oo 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
ACQUIRES SHREDDED WHEAT 


According to A. J. Porter, president 
of the Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls, the National Biscuit Co. has ac- 
quired a majority of the Shredded Wheat 
stock, and shortly will make an offer to 
all stockholders to exchange their hold- 
ings on the basis of two shares Shredded 
Wheat for one of National Biscuit. Un- 
issued and treasury stock will be used 
for this purpose. 


GRAIN COMMISSION HEARINGS 

Wrynirec, Man.—Following the two 
days at Fort William prior to the close 
of navigation, the Saskatchewan royal 
grain commission has had a number of 
sessions at points in{Saskatchewan where 
farmers and others Rave been giving evi- 
dence. Many and varied suggestions 


and recommendations were made to the 


commission, the following being some of 


. the most noteworthy: 


That the Dominion government should 
stand out of the way, clear the tracks, 
and give to the wheat pool organization 
of Canada the right to do its own grain 
grading, thereby establishing grades for 
pool wheat and nonpool wheat. 

That the wheat pool be empowered by 
process of law to purchase, handle and 
market its grain without interference. 

That grain buying companies be com- 
pelled by law to ship pool grain to 
points designated by the grower. 

That “mixing” at private elevators be 
abolished, and by law made illegal. 

That the control of the Canada grain 
act be transferred to the Dominion de- 
partment of agriculture. 

That a system of grading be estab- 
lished upon weight of grain, that milling 
value be set as a basis for grading of 
all wheats, and that there be a limita- 
tion to the number of varieties raised. 

That the “fair average quality” sys- 
tems of Australia and Argentina be 
established for Canadian wheat. 

oo 


WEST COAST FLOUR CO. 
STARTED IN LOS ANGELES 


R. C. Mead and C. W. Dennis have 
purchased the Los Angeles business of 
the Reynier Van Evera Co., Kansas City. 
The new owners have decided to name 
the new company the West Coast Flour 
Co., Inc. Offices will be maintained at 
364 South Anderson Street, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Mead resigned as sales promo- 
tion manager of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation in April, 1928, to take over 
the Los Angeles office of the Van Evera 
company. ‘This office had formerly been 
under the management of T. R. Botts, 
who went to Kansas City as general 
manager of the company upon the death 
of Reynier Van Evera early in April. 
Before going to_Los Angeles Mr. Mead 
had had considerable experience in the 
flour business, having been associated 
with the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and 
the Sun Ray Products Co., both of Kan- 
sas City, in addition to his work with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation. 

Mr. Dennis is the well-known manager 
of the Dennis Bros. Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
flour brokers. He will remain in Du- 
buque, while Mr. Mead will reside in 
Los Angeles and have active charge of 
the West Coast company. 

oo 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR SOLD 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—Officials of the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Elevator & Grain 
Co. have announced the purchase of a 
terminal elevator and six acres of land 
from the Central Service Co., Des 
Moines. J. D. Kent, president of the 
grain company, said his firm has been 
operating the elevator under lease for 
the last four years, and that the new 
owner will “steel clad” the interior and 
install new machinery. The elevator 
will be continued as overflow storage four 
the grain company’s main plant, and will 
provide the firm with a total storage 
capacity of over 1,000,000 bus. 





FLOUR SOLD IN AIRPLANE 


S° far as known and reported, the 
credit for the first flour sale ever 
made while traveling in an airplane, 
at least for this section, belongs to 
Ohio, and to the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., millers at Troy. William J. 
Dickson, of the Bakers’ Service De- 
partment, put the deal across. He 
sold a contract of flour to J. L. 
Crosky, of the Osborne (Ohio) Bak- 
ery, on Nov. 30, while they were en- 
joying an airplane trip over the city 
of Osborne in a Waco plane, another 
Troy product, piloted by Charles 
Gehrig, better known as “Shorty,” 
from Russells Point, Ohio. The sale 
was the culmination of several 
months’ work, and the airplane trip 
was the adventure which brought it 
to a close. As for the, salesman, this 
was his first trip in“the air, but in 
spite of that fact he had nerve 
enough left to get the business. 
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MILLERS TO DISCUSS 
CURRENT TRADE EVILS 


Southwestern Millers’ League Appoints Com- 
ittee to Consider What Action Might 
Be Taken by Members 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—L. E. Moses, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
announces the appointment of a commit- 
tee to consider what action might be 
taken to eliminate undesirable trade 
practices among league members. He 
has appointed this committee in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the last 
meeting of the league, offered by George 
G. Sohlberg, president of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Moses says: “I would suggest that each 
member of the committee appointed set 
forth in his own way a statement of what 
should constitute desirable trade prac- 
tices and what would indicate undesir- 
able ones, and forward these communi- 
cations to the chairman for tabulation 
and further consideration. 

“As expressed at our meeting and as 
indicated by addresses of members of 
the Federal Trade Commission, it might 
be possible through such action to ef- 
fect control of our industry so that mills 
which do not conform to the established 
and accepted practices will be compelled 
to conduct their business so it will not 
be inimical to the prosperity of our mills 
and the welfare of the nation as a 
whole.” 

Quoting from Commissioner Myers’ 
address at the annual convention of the 
Cottonseed Growers’ Association, May 
17, 1928, and referring to a code of eth- 
ics, he said: 

“The real difficulty with these codes 
is that they are too often drafted in 
broad terms to allay the fears or over- 
come the opposition of particular groups, 
with the result that they are too general 
to serve as an effective means for the 
elimination of trade abuses.” 

Mr. Moses goes on to say that he hopes 
that other group associations will take 
like action, so that it might be possible, 
in the near future, for Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to compile a fair trade prac- 
tice agreement for the milling industry 
as a whole. He would then be able to 
put the matter up to the Federal Trade 
Commission with the idea of obtaining 
assistance in making it effective. 

Members of the committee of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League are: 
George G. Sohlberg, chairman, Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; W. H. 
Boon, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla; T. P. Duncan, Wichita Mill 
& Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Harvey Wil- 
liamson, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas; J. S. Hargett, Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas; A. R. Kinney, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb; E. A. Talhelm, Crete Mills, 
Crete, Neb; C. E. Williams, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; 
Thad L. Hoffman, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City; Carl B. Warkentin, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; J. 
B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

oe 


BARLEY-BUTTERMILK PRODUCT 
MARKETED BY HOLLAND MILL 


An unusual food product is being dis- 
tributed in the domestic market of Hol- 
land by Zwaardemaker’s Trading & In- 
dustrial Co., Amsterdam. This product, 
called “Alkmaar barley,” is made at the 
company’s Zaandam plant, a picture of 
which appeared on page 1016 of the Dec- 
12 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
The process of manufacture involves 
boiling barley in buttermilk. This 5 
done in creameries, after which the prod- 
uct is bottled for distribution. Pearl 
barley is made at the Zaandam plant 
for the export trade. 4 

Information concerning the interesting 
new barley-buttermilk product for the 
Holland domestic market comes to The 
Northwestern Miller through J. H. Fa 
ber, son of the manager of Zwaarde- 
maker’s Trading & Industrial Co., who 's 
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ANAGERS, assistant managers and executive officers of the General Baking 
Co. posed for the above picture when they held their 1928 meeting, Dec. 3-4, 
in Philadelphia. There were business sessions in the company’s new $1,250,000 plant 
at Rising Sun and Godfrey avenues, which has just been completed, and which is 


believed to be the largest in the country. 


A feature of the meeting was a display showing enlarged photographs of 
plants which have been erected or purchased by the company during the last year, 
including those at Omaha, Neb., Wichita, Kansas, Oklahoma City, Okla., Norfolk, 


in the United States on a business trip. 
Mr. Faber calls attention to an inad- 
vertence in last week’s mention of his 
firm’s barley products in these columns. 
It was made to appear, through an edi- 
torial error, that they were a part of the 
company’s line of feedstuffs, in which it 
does a large trade owing to the great 
demand that exists in Holland for cattle 
and poultry feed. 

Zwaardemaker’s Trading & Industrial 
Co. was founded a century ago, and was 
then exclusively engaged in the business 
of pearl barley manufacture, which was 
carried on in small, wind driven mills 
situated on the borders of the River 
Zaan, near Zaandam. About 25 years 
ago there was a change from wind to 
steam power, owing to the need for a 
larger and more uniform volume of out- 
put. The Zaandam plant is now driven 
entirely by electricity. Machinery pur- 
chased in Germany 25 years ago is still 
in effective use, but a large modern unit, 
necessitated by the firm’s growing busi- 
ness, was erected in 1914. 

The elevator capacity of the Zaandam 
mill is 700,000 bus. Grain is brought in 
by lighters from the harbors of Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam. These lighters 
have a capacity of from 100,000 to 120,- 
000 bus each, and discharge their cargoes 
by means of pneumatic suction at the 
rate of 1,000 bus an hour. The mill’s 
daily production capacity is 1,000 100-lb 
sacks barley for human consumption, 
2,000 100-lb sacks barley meal and corn 
meal, and 5,000 bus cleaned grain. Only 
about 10 per cent of the output is 
shipped by rail, the remainder going into 
distribution by water routes. 


oo 


RESTAURANT MEN CONDEMN 
CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Protest has been made to the Federal 
Radio Commission by the United Res- 
taurant Owners’ Association, of New 
York, against what the association terms 
as a “flagrant assault against public wel- 
fare” in the advertising of a certain to- 
bacco company broadcast through vari- 
ous radio stations. The letter of protest 
points out that the commission has stat- 
ed that the interests of the broadcasting 
listener are of superior importance to 
those of the broadcaster, and raises the 
question of whether or not the adver- 
tising encouraging the smoking of cigar- 
ettes as a substitute for “sweets” is to 
the benefit of public interest. 

The letter says, in part: “Leading 
medical and health authorities, social 
Service leaders and outstanding employ- 
ers of labor, are on record as denounc- 
ing the pernicious effects of excessive 
cigarette smoking, particularly upon the 
immature youth of the country... . 








“In view of the situation as presented 
herewith, the authority granted by Con- 
gress to the Federal Radio Commission 
to control radio communications in the 
United States on the principle of public 
interest, convenience or necessity, and 
the undoubted injury to public welfare 
which this propaganda is effecting, a 
statement is respectfully requested from 
the commission as to whether or not 
action will be taken in the premises. 

oo > 
AUSTRALIAN PORT CONDITIONS 

Metsourne, Vicroria.— Although a 
few members of the union of Australian 
longshoremen have refused to resume 
work, the majority have given up the 
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Va., Louisville, Ky., Reading and Allentown, Pa., Albany, Schenectady and Rochester, 
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N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. Including Worcester, Mass., where a new plant is still 
in course of construction, the company now has 49 plants in 39 cities, and announce- 
ment was made by Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the board, that further additions 
to its properties were under consideration, notably at Indianapolis, Ind., and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. In his address to the managers, C. Leslie Lowes declared that in re- 
spect of sales and expansion the year 1928 had been the most successful in the his- 


tory of the company. 


strike which has crippled shipping for six 
months. Many unionists find themselves 
without jobs, since their places have 
been filled by volunteers. The strike 
originated over the refusal of the union 
to abide by an arbitration decision, giv- 
en in the case of a technicality in the 
transportation workers’ act, which pro- 
vided that employers could use only 
registered men. Much bitterness was 
displayed throughout the struggle, and 
repeated conflicts were staged between 
strikers, volunteer workers and the po- 
lice. The strike has caused a great deal 
of suffering, and resulted in an enor- 
mous loss to shipping companies and the 
country. 


><><> 


The Color Supplement: Jan Steen’s “Feast 
of St. Nicholas” 


supplement, carries to readers of 

The Northwestern Miller its Christ- 
mas greetings. The picture, Jan Steen’s 
“Feast of St. Nicholas,” breathes the old- 
time, old-country spirit of Christmas. 
The original oil painting from which the 
color plates were made hangs in the 
Museum at Amsterdam. It is one of 
Holland’s national treasures. 

Although the feast of St. Nicholas, 
celebrated on Dec. 5 in Holland and 
Belgium, does not precisely correspond 
to Christmas Eve, much of the tradition 
and lore of the latter feast have been 
derived from it, for St. Nicholas is the 
historical counterpart of Santa Claus— 
in fact, the Dutch name for the saint is 
Sinterklaas. 

According to tradition, St. Nicholas 
was born of wealthy parents in the 
fourth century at the city of Myra, in 
Lycia. He was elected bishop at an 
early age, and devoted his life to char- 
ity; he was a friend of the poor and des- 
titute, and was especially fond of chil- 
dren. 

Weeks before St. Nicholas Day ar- 
rives, parents tell their children that the 
good old saint has departed from Spain 
with his inseparable black servant, Piet- 
erman, and his white horse, and is on 
his way to Holland to pay his annual 
visit. He is pictured as wearing a long, 
red robe, trimmed with ermine, carrying 
a staff and wearing a miter. His ship is 
loaded with presents for the children, 
who, if they have been good, will be well 
rewarded. 

On the evening of Dec. 5, children, be- 
fore going to bed, leave their shoes at 
the fireplace, filled with carrots and hay 
for the saint’s horse. On the following 
morning the carrots and hay have dis- 
appeared, and in their stead are pres- 
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ents and sweetmeats. It is not only a 
feast for children, but adults have their 
share of it also. It is a season for the 
interchange of gifts, but the great merit 
lies in keeping the donor’s name secret, 
a card bearing the inscription “from 
Saint Nicholas” being the only clue to 
the sender’s identity. 

Jan Steen, the artist, is one of the 
most famed of genre painters and, with 
Hogarth, the only one to charge his pic- 
tures with a satiric or didactic pur- 
pose. Born in Leiden, Holland, he 
studied at Utrecht under Nicholas Knup- 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
ARTIST 


"THE Northwestern Miller has par- 

donable pride in presenting the 
special Christmas decorations in this 
issue as the work of an unofficial 
member of its staff. The border de- 
sign and illustrations appearing in 
the feature section were supplied by 
Mrs. A. F. G. Raikes, wife of Captain 
Raikes, son of its European manager, 
formerly news editor and now as- 
sistant manager of its Kansas City 
office. Before her marriage a year 
and a half ago, Mrs. Raikes, as Mar- 
garet Hawthorne, of St. Paul, estab- 
lished more than a local reputation 
as an artist in black and white, spe- 
cializing in design and decoration. 
Mrs. Raikes’s cleverness is too well 
attested by her work in this issue to 
need further commendation. Hers 
was the idea so charmingly worked 
out in the group of illustrations, and 
she is responsible as well for the de- 
lightful color scheme. 


sea 





fer, a German historical painter, and in 
1644 went to Haarlem, where he worked 
under Adrian Van Ostade and Jan Van 
Goyen, whose daughter he married in 
1649. Accounts of his life are very con- 
fusing and conflicting. He is said to 
have been a brewer at Delft for a time, 
and later opened a tavern. Some biog- 
raphers have suggested that he -was a 
drunkard and of dissolute life, but the 
vast number of his works seems suffi- 
cient in itself to disprove the charge. He 
died at Leiden in 1679. 

His labors are characterized by their 
wide range of subject matter and their 
dramatic character, in which qualities he 
is surpassed only by Rembrandt among 
the Dutch figure painters. He was 
adept at rendering children, and although 
he often deals with the coarser side of 
life, he depicts the comedy of human 
existence in a spirit of genial toleration, 
tinged at times with satirical touches. 
Portraits from his brush are compara- 
tively rare. 

oo 


BAKERS MACHINERY CO. TO 
SEPARATE INTO TWO UNITS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The businesses of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co. and the 
Diagraph Stencil Machine Corporation 
have been separated into two distinct 
units. C. L. Russell, who has been con- 
nected with the company for a number 
of years and president of the American 
Bakers Machinery Co. since the death 
of C. W. Remmers some time ago, con- 
tinues in that capacity. J. W. Brigham, 
who has been with the Diagraph Stencil 
Machine Corporation, is now president 
of that corporation. 


oo 


CONTINENTAL ANTITRUST ACTION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A resolution di- 
recting the Federal Trade Commission 
to reopen antitrust proceedings against 
the Continental Baking Corporation has 
been favorably reported to the judiciary 
committee of the Senate by a subcom- 
mittee. The resolution was amended by 
the full committee to express the sense 
of the Senate that the case should be re- 
opened instead of directing further ac- 
tion against the corporation, but no 
final action on the resolution was taken. 

oo SD 


MEMPHIS DEALERS MEET 

Mempnuis, Tenn.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the Memphis Grain & Hay 
Association was held Dec. 15 at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. The following offi- 
cers were chosen: Harry C. Mills, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., president; A. W. Bosworth, 
Cereal Byproducts Co., vice president; 
J. B. McGinnis, secretary; J. H. Bray, 
Ferd Heckle, M. G. Odeneal and Lee 
D. Jones, directors. 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., ACQUIRES KELL 
MILLING PROPERTIES IN SOUTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—James F. Bell, president of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the completion of negotiations for the purchase by that company, from 
Frank Kell and associates, of all Kell milling properties located at Amarillo, Ver- 
non, Wichita Falls and Waco, Texas, and at Oklahoma City and Perry, Okla. A 
statement to the press, issued from the offices of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


says: 


“The addition of these mills, with a total capacity of 9,500 bbls per day and 
grain storage capacity of 3,500,000 bus, will place General Mills, Inc., in a position 
to more competitively serve the rapidly growing and important areas of the South- 
west, and will also provide many additional wheat purchasing points through the 
country elevators in Oklahoma and Texas to be acquired by these properties.” 

It is understood that the individual units acquired will continue to operate 
independently, and that brands of these units will be maintained. 

General Mills, Inc., now controls milling properties with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of about 75,000 bbls, including the plants of the Washburn Crosby Co. at 
Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Chicago and Louisville; the Royal Milling Co., 
with mills at Great Falls, Mont., Ogden, Utah, and Pasco, Wash; the Kalispell 
(Mont.) Flour Mills; the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., with elevators in the im- 
portant wheat producing sections of Montana, and the 4,400-bbl mill and 3,000,000- 
bu elevator of the Red Star Milling Co., at Wichita, Kansas, the latter properties 
being added to the group at the time of the formation of General Mills, Inc., in 


June of this year. 
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SLIGHT CHANGE IN 
SIZE OF WHEAT CROP 


Final Government Estimate Shows Decrease 
of 1,000,000 Bus for Spring from Pre- 
liminary Figures—Winter Unchanged 


Final estimate of the wheat crop, an- 
nounced Dec. 14, showed only slight 
change from the preliminary figures. 
The total was 903,000,000 bus, compared 
with the preliminary estimate of 904,- 
000,000 and a yield of 872,000,000 last 
season. 

The spring wheat yield was 324,000,000 
bus, a decrease of 1,000,000 from the pre- 
liminary estimate and 5,000,000 more 
than was raised last year. 

Winter wheat production was placed 
at 579,000,000 bus, the same as the pre- 
liminary estimate, and 26,000,000 more 
than was harvested last season. 

Only in 1915, 1918 and 1919 has pro- 
duction exceeded that of 1928. The har- 
vested acreage this year is less than that 
of 1927, being 57,724,000 acres, compared 
with 58,784,000 last year, but the yield 
per acre is larger, accounting for the in- 
crease in wheat threshed. The average 
yield in 1928 is reported at 15.6 bus per 
acre, compared with 14.9 in 1927 and the 
preceding 10-year average of 14. 

The production of durum wheat in the 
four important durum states is estimat- 
ed at 92,770,000 bus, compared with 79,- 
100,000 produced in 1927, and an ay- 
erage of 61,702,000 for the preceding 
five years. The durum wheat situation 
is dominated by North Dakota, where 
about 79 per cent of this year’s crop was 
produced. The crop in that state is esti- 
mated at 72,950,000 bus, compared with 
59,108,000 in 1927, 

oo! 


ANDREW SMITH RESIGNS AS 
MANAGER OF KANSAS MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Andrew Smith, for 
the past year manager of the Kansas 
Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, resigned last week. He will be 
succeeded by Kent Barber, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, long associated with the 
Frank Kell group of mills but recently 
engaged in the grain trade. Mr. Kell 
and his associates control the Kansas 
company. Mr. Smith will return to his 
former home at Wichita, Kansas. . 

oo 


ROBIN HOOD MILLS, LTD.., 
DAMAGED BY EXPLOSION 


An explosion late on the night of Dec. 
17 damaged the plant of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., at Saskatoon, Sask. The 
explosion originated in the storage bins 
or packing room of the plant, and the 
extent of the damage has not yet been 
determined. The mill has a capacity of 
1,500 bbls, and is a subsidiary of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


SHORT FLAX CROP IN 
VIEW FOR AMERICA 


United States Production Diminished and 
Canada Has Smallest Crop in 19 Years 
—Stocks Are Low 


Flaxseed stocks in the commercial cen- 
ters reporting to the governments of the 
United States and Canada on Dec. 1 
were 4,683,000 bus below those of the 
corresponding time last year, and 3,009,- 
000 below those of 1926. Stocks report- 
ed for the United States were only 1,- 
343,000 bus, compared with 4,703,000 in 
1927 and 2,857,000 in 1926. Canada re- 
ported a total of 1,153,000 bus on Dec. 
1, compared with 2,476,000 in 1927 and 
2,648,000 in 1926. 

Flaxseed production in 10 countries 
reporting for 1928 is now estimated at 
52,141,000 bus, or 14.2 per cent below the 
60,767,000 produced by the same coun- 
tries in 1927. Production in the United 
States is far less than that of last sea- 
son, while Canadian production is the 
smallest reported since 1909. 

The final world output for the 1928 
season now depends largely’ upon the 
production in Argentina, where about 50 
per cent of the world total is obtained. 
The harvest there is just beginning. 


oY! 


NORTH CAROLINA FORBIDS 
METAL FEED BAG HOOKS 


The North Carolina board of agricul- 
ture has passed a ruling, effective Jan. 
1, 1929, barring the use of metal fasten- 
ers on feed bags in that state, and since 
this board is empowered to enact legis- 
lation the ruling will automatically be- 
come a law. It will affect all manufac- 
turers shipping feed into that state. 

On Dec. 12, a committee representing 
various milling and feed interests ap- 
peared before the board at Raleigh and 
registered a protest against the law. The 
committee consisted of Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation; Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation; C. B. Fretwell, of the Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C; M. A. Briggs, of the Austin-Heaton 
Co., Durham, N. C; R. L. Hammond, 
of the Hammond Co., Laurinburg, N. C; 
Dr. Scarborough, secretary of the North 
Carolina Veterinary Association; L. F. 
Brown, secretary of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association; S. F. Poin- 
dexter, secretary of the Piedmont Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

Mr. Brown was chosen to represent 
the committee before the board. He 
reviewed the situation in a thorough 
manner, and after pointing out satisfac- 
tory methods used in dealing with the 
matter in other states, suggested a type 
of metal fastener that in his opinion 
could be safely used. This is a deadlock 


fastener so manufactured that the sharp 
pointed ends have been dulled to such 
an extent as to make them easily adapt- 
able for use on a feed bag. Such a 
fastener, he believed, would pass through 
the body of an animal with but little 
chance of ill results. Mr. Brown ac- 
cordingly asked the board to modify its 
ruling to read: “Metal fasteners with 
sharp points shall not be used to attach 
tags to bags of feedingstuffs.” 

At the close of Mr. Brown’s address 
to the board that body went into closed 
session to consider the plea. On Dec. 
15 Commissioner Graham telegraphed 
the secretary of the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association as follows: “Board declined 
to rescind former ruling. Metal hooks 
barred after Jan. 1.” 

The law as it stands not only affects 
the use of metal fasteners on feed bags, 
but will probably be applied to metal 
fasteners used for shipping tags as well. 
It necessarily will increase the cost of 
handling to all feed and flour manufac- 
turers shipping into North Carolina, but 
since there seems to be no inclination 
on the part of the North Carolina state 
board of agriculture either to repeal or 
at least amend the ruling, it is presumed 
that all shippers of such products into 
that state must be governed thereby 
after Jan. 1, 1929. 

oo DS 

WHEAT REBATE DUTY IN RHODESIA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Samuel H. Day, 
United States trade commissioner at Jo- 
hannesburg, reports that the governor- 
in-council of the colony of Southern Rho- 
desia has provided that a rebate or re- 
fund of the customs duties on wheat 
may be obtained when imported by a 
bona fide miller or milling company, and 
when such wheat is used and blended 
with wheat grown and produced in the 
colony in the process of manufacture of 
flour or meal. It is provided that such 
flour or meal in its finished state shall 
contain not less than 20 per cent of the 
products of the colony. 

oo 
TEXAS COMPANY INCREASES STORAGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co., Ine., Fort Worth, Texas, last 
week let a contract to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, for 
an addition of 500,000 bus capacity to 
its 1,000,000-bu elevator at Fort Worth. 
The Kimbell company’s principal milling 
activity is at Wolfe City, Texas, the Fort 
Worth elevator being operated in con- 
nection. The Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., which secured the con- 
tract, numbers this as the fourth order 
from the Kimbell company. 

oo 


A. & P. OPENS SYRACUSE WAREHOUSE 

New York, N. Y.—Construction work 
has been completed on the concrete and 
steel warehouse of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The plant contains 93,000 square feet of 
floor space, and will serve as a distribut- 
ing point for all the company’s stores 
in New York within a 100-mile radius 
of Syracuse. The company at present 
has 250 stores in this area, and plans 
to increase the number to 500 within the 
next three years. 

oo 

OKLAHOMA WHEAT PROSPECTS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Abundant 
soil moisture has put the wheat crop of 
this state in generally good condition, 
although growth is slow, owing to late 
planting. Some sections in the north- 
western part report that much of the 
wheat has been washed out by the late 
heavy rains or covered with mud. There 
is very little wheat pasture, and grass 
is short and poor in the western part of 
the state, although in better condition 
in the eastern half. 


NO MORE BEET PULP 


INNEAPOLIS dealers’ report 

that all available supplies of 
dried beet pulp have been sold, and 
that none will be available until next 
fall. Final sales were made at about 
$36 ton, f.o.b., factory. Since then 
offers as high as $45 ton have been 
received, but could not be filled. 
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RULE SOUGHT FOR 
MILLING-IN-BOND 


House Asked to Prohibit Exports of U. §, 
Milled Canadian Wheat Under Pref- 
erential Trade Treaties 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A bill designed 
to prohibit the exportation of flour, 
milled in bond from Canadian wheat, 
and shipped to countries which allow 
American products a preferential duty, 
was introduced into the House by Rep- 
resentative M. C. Garber, of Oklahoma, 
on Dec. 12. The measure, an amend- 
ment to the tariff act of 1922, provides 
that articles manufactured from any 
agricultural product in bond shall not 
be exported to any country which gives 
the American manufacturer a preferen- 
tial duty compared with the country of 
origin of the agricultural products. 

Under the present regulations, Cana- 
dian wheat milled in bond may be ex- 
ported to Cuba under the 30 per cent 
preferential tariff allowed American 
goods. 

Mr. Garber stated that the govern- 
ment of the republic of Cuba had indi- 
cated its desire to apply the preferen- 
tial duty provisions, in so far as flour 
and other cereal products are concerned, 
to grain grown and milled in the terri- 
tory of the United States. He also stat- 
ed that the bill was indorsed by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. F 


2S 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES SET 
UNIFORM FEED STANDARDS 


NasHvILLE, Tenn.—Feed control of- 
ficials from six southeastern states met 
at Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 27, and _in- 
augurated a campaign for uniform feed 
regulations. Officials from Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama agreed on the following standards 
for the present crop year: 

Protein Fat "anes 
WMORE BEAM sii cccressses 13 3 2 
SNUE. 8.0.00ts 00 4406600008 14.5 3.5 7 
Wheat mixed feed ...... 14 3.5 9.5 

Kentucky and Louisiana may require 
the old standards, but will accept varia- 
tions from the guaranties without threat 
of prosecution, if the samples are un- 
adulterated and otherwise true to label. 

The proposition of entirely abolishing 
any special requirements on protein and 
fat for millfeeds, and the recommenda- 
tions of the National Association of 
Feed Control Officials, which require no 
special standards on bran, and _ fiber 
standards only on other wheat millfeeds, 
were discussed. It was decided that ac- 
tion would be postponed, pending the 
next meeting of the South Central 
States Association, when the _ proposi- 
tions would again be considered. 

Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, an 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
in discussing the conference, said: “We 
believe that the mills will have no diffi- 
culty in meeting the requirements. Of 
course, these are minimum guaranties 
required on protein and fat, and maxi- 
mum guaranties on fiber. Higher and 
lower guaranties respectively may be 
used if the mills’ product warrants. All 
the officials present indicated that they 
would vote favorably on the matters to 
be considered at the South Central States 
Association meeting, and we have high 
hopes of settling this matter nest 
spring.” 


oo S 


RALSTON PURINA CO. TO 
BUILD PLANT IN DENVEK 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Ralston Pu 
rina Co., pursuing a policy of gradually 
extending its production units, last week 
let the contract for building an impor 
tant plant at Denver, Colo. Initial con 
struction will include a main building 
180x52 in exterior dimension and seve? 
stories high, together with grain storage 
for 500,000 bus and four or five supple- 
mentary buildings. Work will be start 
ed as soon as plans can be approved by 
the company’s technical staff. The Jones 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, has the construction contract, the 
eighth placed with it by the Purina com 


pany. 
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GOLD DUST BUYS INTO 
STANDARD MILLING CO. 


Forty Thousand Shares of Mill’s Stock Ac- 
quired, According to Press Reports 
—A. P. Walker Noncommittal 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Associated Press 
reports last week stated that Gold Dust 
Corporation and allied interests have 
purchased 40,000 shares of common stock 
of the Standard Milling Co. The latter 
has outstanding $12,497,342 of authorized 
$15,000,000 common stock of $100 par 
value. 

According to the reports, this is the 
second step taken by the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration recently toward formation of a 
food and household products corpora- 
tion. Previously, the corporation had 
acquired control of the American Lin- 
seed Co. and its subsidiary, Best Foods 
Co. It is reported that the Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Co., New Orleans, shortly 
will be absorbed by the corporation. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., has denied all knowl- 
edge of the Gold Dust transaction. 

Standard Milling, with assets totaling 
$41,000,000, owns the MHecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Standard Milling Warehouse Corpo- 
ration, Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and Hecker H-O Co. The Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. recently com- 
pleted a $2,500,000 elevator at Buffalo. 

Gold Dust operates plants in St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis and Hamilton, 
Ont. The Best Foods plants are in Bay- 
onne, N. J. 


oS 


LAKE NAVIGATION SEASON 
IS OFFICIALLY CLOSED 


Dututn, Minn—All boats were re- 
ported off Lake Superior when the sea- 
son ended last week. The only ships 
moving now are some small package and 
fishing craft running between the north 
and south shores. The present mild and 
ideal weather conditions make navigat- 
ing on the lakes no hazard. However, 
the situation is likely to change at any 
moment and quickly tighten up every- 
thing until next spring. 

The steamer Lake George was the last 
one to arrive from the lower lakes with 
a load of coal, and after unloading was 
shifted over to a Duluth elevator, taking 
on a cargo of spring wheat to hold here 
for the winter. Some boats that had 
been lined up to load storage cargoes 
were diverted to Fort William, Ont. A 
large freighter just coming out of the 
shipyard finishing repairs went under 
elevator spouts late last week for a 315,- 
000-bu load of durum to hold in bottom 
for spring delivery east. This completes 
boat loadings for the year, so far as 
known now. A package freighter of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation had a 
damaged plate repaired, and berthed 
with a sister ship for the winter at a 
railroad dock. 

Rail shipping has commenced on a 
light scale, with the in movement far 
exceeding the out, resulting in stock ac- 
cumulation expected to continue through- 
out the winter. 
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LACK OF WHEAT OBSTRUCTS 
SHANGHAI MILL OPERATIONS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Eight out of the 
10 large flour mills in Shanghai districts 
are closed, due to the exhaustion of local 
supplies of wheat, says the United States 
Department of Commerce. The first 
shipment of Canadian wheat arrived Dec. 
8, and as other shipments are due to 
arrive in the near future, it is expected 
that the mills will gradually resume op- 
erations with foreign supplies and be in 
active operation by the end of the month. 
Mills have previously been supplied with 
wheat from the lower Yangtze Valley 
and operated at full capacity from June 
1 until early November. During No- 


vember additional quantities of Canadian 
No. 4 and No. 5 wheat were ordered, 
and importers state that millers would 
buy more Canadian wheat, but that 
Steamer space is difficult to secure. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


American western red is materially high- 
er in price than Canadian, but a local 
miller recently ordered 112,000 bus of it 
to blend with the high gluten Canadian. 
Stocks of local flour are considered small, 
and exports are less than a month ago, 
in keeping with reduced mill operations. 
Demand for Shanghai flour from Tien- 
tsin is weak, due to the heavy arrivals 
of foreign flour. Quotations for delivery 
four months hence are the same as spot 
prices, and reflect the ample supplies of 
contracts for foreign flour at Tientsin. 


oC 


OAT FEED IS MOVING TO 
CONTINENT FROM BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—The steamer Anaconda 
sailed last week for Rotterdam, taking 
8,953 sacks oat feed. Large quantities of 
this product are being shipped from this 
port to the Continent. 

oo 

BILL PROPOSES CUSTOMS CHANGES 

Wasuinorton, D. C.—A bill introduced 
in Congress by Representative William 
Williamson, of South Dakota, proposes 
the cancellation of drawback privileges 
allowed by the present tariff law, on ac- 
count of wheat imported into the coun- 
try and milled for export. The bill also 
would increase the customs duties on 
corn to 25c bu, on alfalfa seed to 8c lb, 
and on eggs to 12c doz. It would put on 
mixtures containing linseed oil the full 
duty of 3.3c lb now imposed on linseed 
oil when in unmixed form, 


<<! 
DUNWOODY ALUMNI TO MEET 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The annual 
meeting of the Dunwoody Baking Alum- 
ni Association and the semiannual! clos- 
ing exercises of the institute will be held 
on Dec. 19. Dinner will be served at 
6 p.m., followed by the election of of- 
ficers of the association and an address 
by Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the 
school. 
oO 
TOTAL WHEAT EXPORTS LOWER 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Exports of wheat, 
including flour, from the United States 
from July 1 to Dec. 8, were 92,569,000 
bus, against 149,123,000 during the same 
period last year. Exports during the 
week ended Dec. 8 were 4,847,000 bus, 
against 1,803,000 the previous week. 
oS 
WINNIPEG EXCHANGE SUED 
Winnipec, Man.—dAction has_ been 
taken in the Manitoba courts against the 
council of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
in connection with the disposition of 


three membership seats held by a bank- 
rupt member. W. S. Newton, author- 
ized trustee in the bankruptcy of the A. 
H. Bevan Co., Ltd., in his statement of 
claim sets forth that part of the assets 
of the company at the time of the as- 
signment was three seats on the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, to which he claims 
title. By arrangement between the 
plaintiff and Dr. Magill, secretary of 
the exchange, these seats were sold for 
$30,000. The money at first was paid 
into a special trust account, but after- 
ward withdrawn by the authority of the 
defendants, the claim alleges. Defend- 
ants contend that, under the rules of the 
exchange, members of the organization 
who were creditors of the bankrupt 
estate have an exclusive lien on the 
moneys. 
oc S 


INLAND CO. INCREASES STORAGE 


Kansas Critry, Mo.—The Inland Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, last week let 
a contract to the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, for 200,000 
bus increased storage. The new con- 
struction will be in the form of cylin- 
drical concrete tanks. A. L. Goetzmann 
is manager of the Inland company. 


oS! 


CUBAN FEED TRADE WITH 
UNITED STATES PROMISING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—‘*While the vol- 
ume of our present business with Cuba 
in feedstuffs is relatively small, it shows 
promise of expansion,” says the United 
States Department of Commerce in a 
special report on that item of trade. 
“Whatever expansion occurs should be 
wholly beneficial to American exporters, 
as practically all feedstuffs consumed in 
Cuba are imported from the United 
States. 

“The principal purchases are of corn, 
oats, cottonseed meal, bran and mid- 
dlings. Only corn and oats are shipped 
to Cuba in substantial quantities, and the 
biggest item is corn. 

“In many countries an upward trend 
in the general standard of living has 
been accompanied by increased demand 
for dairy and poultry products, and for 
a larger production of these products in 
Cuba increased imports of feedstuffs ap- 
pear to be essential.” 

oo 

This year’s production of potatoes in 
Europe is 8 per cent lower than last 
year, 3,424,687,000 bus, while the Cana- 
dian and United States production is 
much larger than in 1927, 











Holiday Meditations of a Miller 


fellow here and another fellow there, and plotting in the back of his 


M ‘ati a miller goes along all through the year forming dislikes for one 


mind how he will get even with them if he ever gets a chance, and then 
the Christmas season comes and all of the schemes for revenge dissolve in the 


pervading spirit of fellowship and good will. 


One man prominent in the 


milling industry, musing thus, started to write a letter to a fellow miller one 
recent day, and the attempt brought forth the following bit of philosophical 


humor: 


“Guess it’s a good thing that the Christmas holidays split the milling year 


in the middle. 


It gives a fellow a chance to regain a normal perspective, 


following months of intensive selling effort, during which competitors take on 
the characteristics of hyenas, jackals, wolves, polecats and buzzards, and 


resort to every conceivable low-down commercial practice. 


Comes Thanksgiv- 


ing, with its mellowing influences, and they have become galloping Centaurs, 


half human, and some with at least a foreleg that’s white. 


And, by the time 


Christmas arrives, they’re all regular fellows again—friends, 
“Then New Year, with its brave resolves to ignore competition, hold firmly 
to an honest price for one’s flour, and to fight it out with the trade on a 


quality basis, mentioning of course one’s facilities for giving service. 


Resolu- 


tion’s brakes hold well up to Jan. 10, when they begin slipping. By Washing- 
ton’s Birthday they would merit a ‘ticket, were traffic in flour adequately 


policed. 


“Comes Spring, with its slush and budding hopes. 


One day a single 


kernel of wheat in a 1,000-acre field pushes its sprout upward through the 


fertile soil. 


A crop observer sees it, and broadcasts the news to a waiting 


world. Resolution dissolves as if by magic; brakes now contact with nothing 
more substantial than concession and compromise. 

“Another day, and the New Crop flour booking campaign is on. The 
miller becomes an acrobatic equestrian, striving to keep one foot upon the 
back of the laggard Old Crop mare, while the other seeks a precarious resting 


place just anywhere on the skittish New Crop colt. 


The strange thing is that 


usually he is successful in this strenuous undertaking, and doesn’t collapse 
until he learns that he has finished the crop year with fat net earnings.” 
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FINAL CORN ESTIMATE 
CONSIDERED BULLISH 


Reduction from Preliminary Figures Brings 
Observers to Feel That Surplus May 
Be Absorbed Readily 


The final government estimate of the 
1928 corn crop in the United States, 
issued late last week, indicated a produc- 
tion of 2,840,000,000 bus, a decrease of 
55,000,000 from the preliminary estimate 
a month ago, 66,000,000 more than was 
raised last year and 148,000,000 more 
than two years ago. 

The estimate was considered moderate- 
ly bullish in comparison with last year’s 
crop and the situation in stocks at the 
beginning of the present crop movement. 
Old stocks are practically depleted; a 
better export outlet exists than last 
year; live stock raisers are feeding more 
corn, and the new crop is only 66,000,000 
bus larger than in the preceding season. 
Taking into account the small stocks, 
this year’s supply of corn appears to be 
about 12,000,000 bus smaller than last 
season, and virtually the same as two 
years ago. 

Arrivals were somewhat larger at most 
markets last week, in spite of the gen- 
erally unfavorable weather for market- 
ing. However, the movement is still 
considered below normal for this season 
of the year. The four principal markets 
had a total of 4,921 cars, an increase of 
879 over the preceding week and 1,033 
more than a year ago. 


oC 


WESTERN RANGES SLIGHTLY 
POORER THAN LAST YEAR 


Western ranges are in fairly good con- 
dition, with short feed in a few places, 
and the general conditions 83 per cent of 
normal on Dec. 1, compared with 84 last 
month, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. The five-year average con- 
dition is 87.3 per cent. 

Except in southern areas, rains and 
snow came too late to help winter range 
feed. East of the continental divide, 
ranges generally are good, except in 
Oklahoma, western Kansas and northern 
sections of New Mexico and Arizona. 
West of the divide, ranges generally are 
short, and more than usual feeding will 


be necessary in Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and parts of 
California. 


Hay in western states is a little short 
of 1927, with a small carry-over of old 
hay. With short range grass and early 
feeding in many places, the hay supply 
is not sufficient in some states for a hard 
winter. 

Cattle are going into the winter thin- 
ner than a year ago, west of the divide, 
while on the eastern side they are in as 
good condition. With better prices, 
there has been a tendency to sell, and 
demand for restocking is limited. Con- 
dition of cattle is 89 per cent of normal, 
compared with 92 a year ago. Condition 
of range sheep is 91 per cent of normal, 
compared with 95 a year ago. Winter 
sheep ranges in Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Utah and New Mexico are 
poor to fair, and considerable feeding 
will be necessary. 


oS 


CANADA AND CUBA EXTEND 
TRADE AGREEMENT FOR YEAR 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Canada and Cuba 
have continued their trade agreement for 
another year, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. A 
recent order-in-council extends the bene- 
fits of the intermediate rates of the Ca- 
nadian tariff to Cuba for one year from 
Nov. 25, in exchange for the entry of 
Canadian products under the general 
rates of the Cuban tariff. Imports from 
the United States are subject to the 
general rates of the Canadian tariff, 
which are, in most instances, higher than 
the. intermediate rates. United States 
products, however, receive preferential 
rates under the Cuban: tariff, ranging 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the general 
rates. The trade agreement between 
Canada and Cuba came into effect Nov. 
25, 1927. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


While a slight improvement is report- 
ed in shipping directions by some com- 
panies, northwestern mills for the week 
ending Dec. 15 operated at only 49 per 
cent of capacity, against 51 per cent the 
week previous and 55 per cent a year 
ago. 

Shipping Directions.—Buyers appar- 
ently are waiting until the last minute 
before furnishing directions. A _ few, 
however, desirous of avoiding carrying 
charges, have this week sent in the nec- 
essary instructions. 

New Business Scarce.—New business 
is just as scarce as ever. Spring wheat 
mills last week sold approximately 50 
per cent of the capacity represented. 
Millers, however, are not concerned over 
the light buying. ‘They realize that the 
trade, in the main, is overbought. True, 
some large bakers have not as yet antici- 
pated future needs, but why they should 
wait any longer before contracting is a 
wonder, Prices at present are the low- 
est in four years and, while supplies are 
heavy and the market, from a statistical 
standpoint, bearish, still, if there is go- 
ing to be any change of importance, 
millers believe it will be upward. The 
market has swung within a very narrow 
range for weeks. There has been ex- 
tremely little buying, so that a bigger 
break, if due, would probably have come 
about before now. At least this is what 
spring wheat millers think. 

Inquiry for Clears Steady.—All re- 
port a fairly steady inquiry for clears, 
not heavy, but sufficient to absorb the 
light production and prevent accumula- 
tions of importance. In consequence, 
prices are firm, with most companies 
comfortably situated as to business on 
their books. 

Export Trade Limited.—Export in- 
quiry is confined chiefly to Cuba and 
Latin America. Prices named by home 
mills temporarily preclude the possibil- 
ity of selling anything to the United 
Kingdom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 18 Year ago 

GUERE. os cicvvesscocs $6.10@6.60 $7.25 @7.65 
Standard patent ..... 5.95@6.25 7.05@7.35 
Second patent ....... 5.70@5.90 6.90@7.05 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.50@5.60 6.55 @6.75 
First clear, jute*..... 5.10@5.30 6.05@6.30 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.20 4.00@4.60 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@5.70 7.10@7.25 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 65.90@6.05 

*140-lb jutes, 

SEMOLINAS 


Another very quiet week in semolinas 
is reported by durum mills. It is pos- 
sible to sell an occasional car to a buyer 
whose stocks are about exhausted, but 
such buyers are few. The majority evi- 
dently have all they need for the time 
being, and are allowing stocks to run 
low, pending inventory taking. Like 
bread bakers, macaroni manufacturers 
are slow about ordering purchases for- 
ward, so that mills hardly get enough 
directions to keep running half time. 
Prices ought to be attractive, consider- 
ing premiums and scarcity of good mill- 
ing durum, so that millers look for im- 
proved buying after the holidays. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at 3c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 2%c, durum fancy 
patent 2%c and No. 3 semolina 2%@ 
2% c. 

In the week ending Dec. 15, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 64,937 
bbls durum products, compared with 50,- 
843 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation Dec. 18: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 





Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-16 ...c00- 460,800 209,995 46 
Previous week .. 460,800 240,732 52 
Fear GOO ccceccs 460,800 283,438 62 
Two years ago... 522,200 214,759 40 
Three years ago. 522,000 252,706 48 
Four years ago.. 559,800 200,189 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 198,789 35 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,018 bbls last week, 140 
in the previous week, 600 a year ago, 
and 1,111 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ....... 313,200 169,056 54 
Previous week .. 402,750 249,364 62 
WeGP OOO oacvece 428,700 208,310 49 
Two years ago... 423,840 196,401 46 
Three years ago. 424,890 246,340 58 
Four years ago.. 424,890 219,544 52 
Five years ago... 301,200 169,964 56 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Nov. 17 72 73,025 301,261 299,216 11,032 2,983 
Nov. 23 72 73,025 310,051 274,574 14,639 1,621 
Dec. 1 65 70,025 240,943 249,257 12,883 3,841 
Dec. 8 69 67,125 249,364 224,199 12,289 3,856 
Dec. 15 47 52,200 169,056 147,622 9,424 1,958 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 15, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis . 3,681 4,189 10 20 

St. Pawl .ccocs 141 143 12 14 

Duluth-Sup. .. 428 393 eas “as 

Outside ....... 4,067 4,030 145 47 
NOTES 


B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
Chicago office of General Mills, Inc., is 
in Minneapolis this week. 

The Upton Mill & Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, has completed the installation 
of cleaning and separating machinery 
for handling salvage grains. 

John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, left 
Dec. 18 for St. Louis, his old home, to 
remain there over the Christmas holi- 
days. 

J. O. Ewing, president of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., left early this week 
for the East, where he will pass the 
holidays. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Ewing. 

The Lake Region Flour Mills Co., 
Battle Lake, Minn., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital stock, by C. 
W. McGaffey, P. S. Fishbach and E. H. 
McGaffey. 

The Minnesota Crop Improvement As- 
sociation will hold its annual midwinter 
seed show and convention at the Uni- 
versity Farm, in connection with Farm- 
ers’ and Home-Makers’ week, Jan. 14-19. 

Frederick B. Wells, vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., grain, has been 
appointed a member of the committee 
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on trading on produce exchanges of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

P. F. Cassidy, of the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Chicago, while in 
Minneapolis last week, said that some 
northwestern mills were reported to be 
using Chicago storage, presumably be- 
cause of lack of shipping directions. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis 
seed dealers, announce plans for an ad- 
dition to their warehouse here that will 
add about 135,000 square feet of floor 
space. The addition, work on which will 
be begun in the spring, will cost up- 
ward of $250,000. 

Clarence C. Fields, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who passed through 
Minneapolis Dec. 17 on his way home 
from Chicago, was of the opinion that 
considerably more exporting of wheat is 
being done than is reported. 


V. V. Boatner, president, and E. F. 
Stock, traffic manager, Peoria & Pekin 
Union Railway, Peoria, Ill., were hosts 
at a dinner given in Minneapolis, the 
evening of Dec. 14, to the traffic man- 
agers of the various mill and elevator 
companies. About 25 guests were pres- 
ent. 

Stockholders of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crushers, at a meet- 
ing last week authorized an increase in 
the number of shares of common stock 
from 350,000 to 750,000. The directors 
of the company are expected to take 
some action within the next month on a 
dividend declaration. 


Minneapolis flour shipments during 
November fell off 212,790 bbls and mill- 
stuffs 14,546 tons, compared with the 
same month a year ago. When it is con- 
sidered that mills have more business on 
books than last year, this showing re- 
flects the extreme scarcity of shipping 
directions. 

John L. Losie, vice president of the 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of his 
company and that of ‘the Detroit-New 
York Transit Co., both of which are di- 
visions of the Terminal & Transporta- 
tion Corporation of America, will be 
held in Minneapolis in February. 

oS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The approaching holiday season is 
commencing to show its effect on the 
flour market, in a general slowing down 
of both interest and trading. Until aft- 
er Jan. 1 no general buying is expected. 
Sales last week were light and scattered, 
with some low bids not accepted. Offers 
on near-by delivery were fairly close to 
mill prices, but the difference on de- 
ferred shipment ran much too wide. 

Durum demand continued light. The 
mill booked a little scattered car lot 
business for domestic account in the 
East. Outside of that the situation re- 
flected quietness. 

Quotations, Dec. 15, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
PIE PACU ccccccscs $6.45@6.80 $7.20@7.55 
Second patent ....... 6.20@7.55 6.70@7.10 
First clear, jute...... 5.60@5.95 6.15@6.40 


Second clear, jute.... 4.10@4.60 5.20@5.45 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG, BOCES cracvdseeséésees 21,325 58 
PEOVIOUS WOOK .ccvcccccvecs 14,165 38 
ORE GIB. 62.05.00 00004090000 15,290 41 
WO PEROS BO ceccccccaes 12,705 34 


NOTES 

W. F. Jaffray, of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
last week. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, has been 
confined to his home for a week by ill- 
ness, 


J. R. Mathewson, Minneapolis, grain 
exchange supervisor, was here Dec. 15 
on business connected with his depart- 
ment. 

C. H. Peterson, local representative of 
the Bunge North American Grain Cor- 
poration, spent the week end in Minne- 
apolis, _ 

Grain stocks, Dec. 15, showed an in- 
crease of 1,986,000 bus, but 104,000 went 
aboard a boat, leaving a net gain in ele- 
vator accumulations of 1,882,000 bus. 
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MONTANA 


Demand for flour continues quiet, lim- 
ited almost altogether to near-by ship- 
ments from those who have followed a 
hand-to-mouth method of purchasing this 
year. Deferred deliveries excite no in- 
terest. Shipping instructions are slow, 
and capacity operation, consequently, is 
the exception rather than the rule. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Cascade, car lots, 
cotton 98's: first patent $5.90@6.10 bbl; 
standard patent, $5.70@5.90; first clear, 
$5.50@5.70. : 

The influenza epidemic prevalent in 
Montana at this time is taking its toll 
among the milling industries of the state. 
Most of the plants and offices are oper- 
ating short-handed. 

oo SD 


DEATH COMES TO VETERAN 
OF MILLING BUSINESS 


C. H. E. Stipp, a veteran miller of 
Carrollton, Mo., died, Dec. 10, after a 
heart attack. He was 89 years of age, 
having been born in Germany on March 
9, 1839, 

After spending the early years of his 
life at sea, he came to the United States 
in 1873, obtaining a position with a bank 
in St. Louis. He later joined the Tiede- 
mann Commission Co. there, and after 
some time became manager of the Tiede- 
mann Milling Co. at O’Fallon and Col- 
linsville, Ill. Seven years later he, in 
company with two friends, purchased the 
Ennis mill at Carrollton. Eventually he 
became sole owner of this property, 
which he continued to operate until his 
death. 

It is said that Mr. Stipp was the first 
miller west of the Mississippi River to 
install the roller process. He was one 
of the organizers, and the last surviving 
member, of the original board of direc- 
tors of what is now the Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., although he 
had not been associated with that com- 
pany for several years. 

He is survived by his widow, five 
daughters and two sons, 

oo] 


ATLANTA 


There was an increase last week in 
soft winter wheat flour sales to the job- 
bing trade, as stocks were low and need- 
ed replenishment. Orders were not for 
very far ahead. Directions were fairly 
good on old contracts, but less active 
than previously, and movement was 
rather light. Bakers were fairly anxious 
for hard winter short patent flour, main- 
ly from Kansas mills, and directions 
were good. Some orders also were re- 
ported for other patents. 

Production of soft winter wheat flour 
reached a low ebb during the earlier 
part of December. Heavier bookings, 
however, promise an increase in produc- 
tion during the last half. Prices showed 
a steady downward tendency. Average 
quotations by brokers showed hard win- 
ter wheat flour marked down about 15@ 
20c, spring wheat about 20c, and soft 
winter wheat flour about 35@40c. Should 
the downward tendency continue, it 1s 
thought orders for advance needs will 
be heavy after the Christmas holidays. 

Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6@6.25, straight patent $5.85@ 6.05; 
spring wheat short patent $6.75@/; 
standard patent $6.45@6.65, straight 
patent $6.30@6.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.25, standard or 95 per cent 
short patent $7.15@7.40, straight patent 
$6.65@6.90, first clears $6.15@6.40, sec 
ond clears $5.45@5.70. These prices are 
for soft wheat flour milled in the Mid- 
dle West, leading southern mills asking 
65@T5c, and for some of the best grades 
as much as $1 more. 

* * 

O. A. Knauss, vice president of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind., ws 
in Atlanta last week, after a trip through 
Carolina territory and other parts of 
the Southeast. 

Harortp F, Popwask!. 
oo > 

Ergot loses its vitality in about . 
months, so it is safe to plant year-ol 
rye seed that contains ergot without 
great danger of infection. 
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KANSAS CITY 
Last week was probably the quietest 
one so far on this crop year, both as 
regards new sales and shipping direc- 


tions. It is the usual end of the year 
dullness that is affecting the market, and 
although mills did hope that specifica- 
tions would be freer than they have been, 
in view of the large amount of flour on 
mills’ books, little ultrapessimistic talk 
is heard. January should develop bet- 
ter directions, as buyers will probably 
try to avoid the carrying charge which 
mills apparently are determined to levy. 

Sell About 25 Per Cent.—Sales last 
week, which continued to be in small 
lots, were about one quarter of the mills’ 
capacity. There was a rumor of a pur- 
chase by a large baker, but this could 
not be confirmed. Some say that cer- 
tain large bakers will be in the market 
after Jan. 1. hae ames there has 
been a fair amount of small fill-in buy- 
ing lately which probably comes from 
dealers who already had higher priced 
flour booked elsewhere. This policy of 
buying for immediate shipment, instead 
of taking out flour booked on old con- 
tracts, is likely to mean a lot of grief in 
1929 for buyers who have followed it, as 
they will find that not only will they 
have to take out high-priced flour but 
that its price will be increased by the 
addition of the carrying charge which 
the mills must levy. 

Shipping Directions Slow.—Specifica- 
tions on old orders are disappointingly 
light, and it is feared that considerable 
flour that was booked for shipment prior 
to Jan. 1 will be carried over into 1929. 
There is hope, however, that this volume 
will be taken out as soon as inventory 
time is over. The large traders appar- 
ently have looked after contracts bet- 
ter than the smaller buyers. This is to 
be expected, in view of the fact that the 
latter are jobbers and are most affected 
by a decline in flour prices after they 
have bought. 

Export Still Light——Nothing new can 
be said about the export trade. Last 
week was possibly even lighter than pre- 
vious ones. Importers complain of large 
stocks on the Continent, and in some 
cases are asking for shipment to be de- 
layed as long as possible on bookings 
already made. 

Production Reduced.—Reflecting the 
lighter flow of shipping directions, op- 
erations at mills declined four points 
last week. This is somewhat under the 
average for the past 10 years. Judging 
by reports of millers, this week’s opera- 
tions will probably be small. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 15, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.95@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.55 
@5.90; straight, $5.45@5.60; first clear, 
$4.60@4.90; second clear, $4.40@4.50; 
low grade, $4@4.25. 

Foregoing are nominal prices named 
by established terminal and interior mills 
on flour under their own brands. On 
round lots, to large buyers or for ex- 
port, actual sales may range, particular- 
ly on better grades of flour, 10@50c un- 
der figures named. 

Production, — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 

66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

D bbls bbls tivity 
8... eee 316,860 215,809 68 
Previous week 316,860 218,177 68 
Year ago ....... 330,360 185,491 56 
Two years ago... 330,960 203,100 61 
Five-year average ..............++. 63 
Ten-year average ................. 68 
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ROBERT E. STERLING, SOUTHWESTERN MANAGER 
ARTHUR F. G. RAIKES, Assistant Manager 


612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Address: “Palmking”’ 
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KANSAS CITY 


Dec. 9-15 ....... 197,700 140,229 71 
Previous week .. 197,700 149,181 75 
Year ago ....... 196,500 166,408 84 
Two years ago... 175,500 136,797 72 
Pive-+YeGr AVETABO .ccccccccccccges 71 
Ten-year AVETAZS .....seeeceeecces 75 
WICHITA 
Dec. 9-15 ....... 62,400 40,188 64 
Previous week .. 62,400 35,271 56 
Year ago ....... 62,400 32,518 52 
Two years ago... 62,400 42,992 68 
SALINA 
Dec. 9-15 ....... 46,800 38,572 82 
Previous week .. 46,800 38,415 82 
Year G0 .....0. 46,200 38,504 83 
Two years ago... 37,800 30,943 82 
OMAHA 
Dec. 9-15 ....... 27,300 22,702 83 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,432 89 
Year ago ....... 27,300 24,113 88 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,240 77 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Dee. O28 .cccves 47,400 34,676 73 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,834 84 
Year ago ....... 47,400 11,641 24 
Two years ago... 47,400 31,610 66 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 9-15 ....... 30,900 26,053 84 
Previous week .. 30,900 26,362 85 
YOAr ABO ...cece 29,700 23,142 77 
Two years ago... 29,700 25,200 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOG. Deh cacceccccecsceceseveverecsess 48 
PFOVIOUS WOOK oc ccccccccccccccccscsens 49 
TEP BOS 6606 cs cece eesccedvccvedeceses 40 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 17 quiet, and 16 
slow. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
13,909 bbls last week, 13,209 in the pre- 
vious week, 25,200 a year ago, and 21,730 
two years ago. 


NOTES 

Port A. Johnson, sales manager for 
the Monarch Milling Co., is in New York 
on a business trip. 

Clarence S. Chase, manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., was confined to his 
home most of last week with influenza. 


J. L. Walker, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., is in the East on a business 
trip. 

Howard B. Cunningham, of the sales 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, was in Milwaukee last weck 
on business. 


O. A. Church, district sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., was 
expected back early this week from an 
extended trip in the East. 


J. R. Fair, southeastern field sales 
manager for the Kansas Mill & Elevator 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, who resides 
in Memphis, was here last week. 

Donald F. Washburn, Kansas City 
manager for the United States Shipping 
Board, returned last week from a trip 
in the East, calling on the main office of 
the Shipping Board and on several op- 
erators. 


The Arcadia Farms Milling Co., man- 
ufacturers of dairy and other mixed 
feeds, last week let the contract for a 
head house and a small amount of addi- 
tional grain storage to the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City. 


The meeting of the local chapter of 
the American wyny f of Bakery Engi- 
neers which was to have been held last 
Saturday has been postponed until Jan. 
12. Further information with regard to 
this meeting will be forthcoming soon. 

A. Terkuhle, representing the Holland- 
America Line, with headquarters in New 
Orleans, was here last week after pass- 
ing a week in surrounding territory. He 
said that he found the export business 
in flour to Europe exceptionally quiet. 

Walter C. Smith, vice president of the 
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Larabee Flour Mills Co., has been a 
victim of the influenza epidemic. He 
passed most of last week at his home, 
but was able, toward the end of the 
period, to come to the office for a few 
hours. 

Last week the directors of the local 
Board of Trade passed the suggested 
amendments to by-laws whereby the 
number of members is limited to 217, the 
present membership, and the minimum 
commission on a car of millfeed is 
placed at $5. 

L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, went to Chi- 
cago last week to confer with Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and members of a 
committee considering the farm relief 


situation. He will leave —_ this week 
for California, where he will pass the 
Christmas holidays. 
oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


After the slight spurt in the previous 
week on the setback of wheat, flour sales 
again dropped to a low ebb. Mills’ book- 
ings were around 25 to 50 per cent of 
capacity. Most of this business consisted 
of scattered lots to the domestic trade. 
At the same time there was a tendency 
for many buyers to cover their require- 
ments up to June 1. They feel that 
prices cannot go any lower. Shipping di- 
rections were rather scattered, although 
mills were making a desperate drive 
against overdue contracts and in many 
instances were getting good results. Mill- 
ing operations were about up to the 
average for the past five years. 


NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has vir- 
tually completed its new four-story 
warehouse. 

R. G. Wolever, traveling auditor for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
Atchison last week, 


The influenza epidemic continues to 
make progress in milling circles here. 
Arthur Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., is the latest victim. 

L. A. Manewal, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the Blair Milling Co., was in 
Atchison last week, accompanied by E. 
F. Backer, Washington, Mo., also a rep- 
resentative of the Blair Milling Co. 


oo 


WICHITA 


The annual pre-inventory dullness in 
flour trade set in in earnest last week, 
and the volume of new business was re- 
duced noticeably. Shipping instructions 
were poorer than for some weeks. There 
was no export business apparent. Short 
patent flour was quoted on Dec. 14 at 
$6.80 bbl, on the Kansas City basis. 


NOTES 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Harper 
mill of the Imperial Flour Mills Co., 
visited the office of the Kansas Milling 
Co. last week. 

W. B. Burns, manager of branches for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., made 
a business. trip last week to Missouri 
and Illinois points. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., attended the wedding 
on Dec. 15 of Jack Moore, son of J. H. 
Moore, and who is assistant traffic mana- 
ger for the company, in New York. Mr. 
Moore was married to Miss Novilie 
Mock. 


A three-day shutdown of the Winfield 
plant of the Consolidated Flour Mills 

. was necessitated last week because 
of the epidemic of influenza, with which 
15 of the plant crew were stricken. Many 
of the office force at the Wichita head- 
quarters of the firm also were absent be- 
cause of the malady. 


oo D> 


SALINA 


Flour demand was quiet last week, 
sales being made largely as buyers’ im- 
mediate requirements dictated. It was 
difficult to make future bookings. Ship- 
ping directions were fairly active. For- 
eign trade was almost at a standstill. 
Prices were steady, quotations Dec. 13, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s, being: 
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short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$5.80@6; straight grade, $5.70@5.85. 


* # 


Elmer W. Reed, sales manager for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
was ill last week with influenza, and 
confined to his home. 


osc 


HUTCHINSON 


Holidays and flu continued to hold 
most of the attention of flour buyers 
last week, and central Kansas mills had 
rather light bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions against old contracts were fairly 
liberal, with a prospect of further im- 
provement in a week or more, when buy- 
ers can safely order out flour for ar- 
rival after inventory. 

Export business was confined to Lat- 
in America, Canadian prices making im- 
possible a working basis with Europe. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.10; first clear, $4.55. 


NOTES 


J. R. Snyder, a Fort Scott, Kansas, 
flour broker who represents the William 
Kelly Milling Co. in that region, visited 
the offices here last week. 


John Kiley, Iowa sales representative 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., is 
expected home this week to pass the holi- 
day period with relatives and confer at 
the mill offices. 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., who was in 
Kansas City on business, was taken ill 
and removed to a hospital, according to 
a report received here. 


Office and mill personnels were hard 
hit last week by the prevalence of in- 
fluenza over this section. It was reported 
that two mills actually were shut down 
for a few days, owing to lack of a suf- 
ficient crew to keep the wheels going. 


oo 
OKLAHOMA 


Last week was an unusually dull one 
for new business. Average sales were 30 
@35 per cent. The general opinion pre- 
vails among millers that the dullness will 
persist until Jan. 1. Interior mills are 
running around 50 per cent of capacity. 
Shipping instructions on old contracts 
have been fairly good, though extensions 
will be made on some contracts. Exports 
have been quiet, with some sales made to 
Latin America and a few to Holland. 

Quotations, Dec. 12: hard wheat short 
patent flour, $6.70@6.75 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $6.90@6.95; standard pat- 
ent, $6.20@6.30. 

NOTES 

The Dewey (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co.'s 
elevator was burned last week, with an 
approximate loss of $30,000. 

William T. McCadden, pioneer feed 
and grain man of Oklahoma City, died 
last week. He is survived by five chil- 
dren, all of Oklahoma City. 

Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been succeeded as the president of 
the state chamber of commerce by Harry 


Rogers, Tulsa. Mr. Humphrey was 
named first vice president. 
oo > 
NEBRASKA 


Narrowness and holiday dullness fea- 
tured the flour market last week. Some 
mills had a day or two of business of 
fairly good volume, but the situation 
generally was extremely dull. Wheat con- 
tinuing in a rut, there was little to stim- 
ulate the interest of buyers. Millers look 
for flour to continue dull and feature- 
less until after Jan. 1. Some large mills 
still are operating on a 24-hour schedule, 
while others are running only half time. 
Shipping directions were rather unsatis- 
factory. 

oo 

POWERS BAKING CO. TO EXPAND 

Des Mornes, Iowa.—J. A. Powers, 
president of the Powers Baking Co., has 
announced that the company will increase 
the number of retail stores which it op- 
erates in this city. C. M. Dawes, of 
Boone, Iowa, has been appointed sales 
manager for the company, and will be 
in charge of the retail units. 
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TOLEDO 


Holiday dullness prevails in the flour 
trade, but business has been so slow for 
so long that the usual holiday slump is 
more or less merely a continuation of 
what has gone before rather than a 
marked change. For the majority of soft 
wheat mills in this section there has been 
no period of operation at full capacity 
on the crop, and the mills which could 
be operated at half time were doing as 
well as one was warranted to expect. 

Operation Differs—As a matter of 
fact, there is considerable difference in 
the rate of operation of the mills, They 
are running all the way from the equiv- 
alent of one to four days a week, from 
20 to 50 per cent of capacity. Some also 
make hard wheat flour, and have quite a 
diversified business, and it is hardly fair 
to compare their operation with those 
that make only pure soft winters. A di- 
versified business has been instrumental 
in taking some of the edge off the dis- 
abilities which befell soft wheat- milling 
on account of the crop failure. 

There is only one bright spot visible 
on the horizon of soft wheat millers at 
present. The impression prevails that the 
time is near at hand when the entire 
soft wheat flour trade, including those 
who booked farthest ahead, will have to 
come into the market again for supplies. 
This revival of buying will probably not 
appear until after Jan. 1, and it is 
problematical just what the volume may 
be, but it seems inevitable that it should 
appear. It should come from all classes 
of buyers and users of soft wheat flour, 
both large and small, cracker, biscuit 
and cake manufacturers, as well as from 
the family and jobbing trade. 

Buying Movements.—There is no fore- 
telling these buying movements or cycles. 
They have an elusive element of mys- 
tery about them which cannot be ex- 
plained. For instance, they sometimes 
come almost overnight, as if there were 
unknown psychic waves controlling them, 
and impelling many buyers, in many and 
widely diverse communities and trades, 
suddenly to make up their minds to buy 
flour. This is a phenomenon of the busi- 
ness which has often been observed and 
remarked about, and for which a ration- 
al explanation has never been made. An 
obsession seems to take possession of 
everybody at the same time either to buy 
or not to buy. 

There is no certainty of a buying move- 
ment of conspicuous proportions getting 
under way. The probabilities seem 
against it, because it is hardly in charac- 
ter with the crop history. But it should 
not be forgotten that there was a very 
considerable amount of quiet and unob- 
trusive bookings early in the crop year, 
limited in many cases only by the will- 
ingness of the mills to sell the flour. 
Millers were restrained by uncertainties 
as to wheat supplies and costs. Bookings 
were held in check, not so much by the 
buyers as by the millers. 

Large Buyers—The large users of 
soft wheat flour had the situation sized 
up right. They were willing to contract 
farther ahead than usual, provided they 
could be assured of getting soft wheat 
flour at the price they wanted to pay. 
There was a good deal of shopping 
around among mills to get these book- 
ings made, and it is open to doubt wheth- 
er any mill booked flour farther ahead, 
at the outside, than for six months’ de- 
livery. 

Nobody expects that this resumption 
of buying will insure capacity operation. 
It may dribble into the market in a 
more or less steady stream, and may not 
mean any better operation for the mills 
than.has so far prevailed. That seems 
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quite likely. It may be of hand-to-mouth 
character. But even if it does no more 
than sustain the status quo, and produc- 
tion equal to the first half of the crop, 
that is better than being forced to close 


down the mills altogether. There are 
mills in this section the aggregate output 
of which for the year may not equal 
more than half that of the preceding 
crop. 

Flour Prices.— Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
14, at $6.10@6.50 bbl, local springs at 
$5.80, and local hard winters at $5.70, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

E06... BoBS icccece 128,850 76,852 60 

Previous week .. 88,950 69,901 78 

ZOSF ABO cececcer 156,900 110,256 70 

Two years ago... 62,460 36,522 58 

Three years ago. 48,000 27,542 57 
NOTES 

H. J. BeBout, of the Loudonville 


(Ohio) Milling Co., was in Toledo last 
week calling on several mills, and also 
was on ’change. 

Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., left last week to pass the holi- 
days with his family at San Diego, Cal. 
Mark N. Mennel was in Chicago last 
week. 

Ground has been broken for the erec- 
tion of the plant of the Miami Bread 
Co., Toledo. Foundations are being laid 
and framework erected for pouring of 
concrete. 


The Larrowe Milling Co., Rossford, 
Ohio, is reported to have made last week 
the largest shipment of dairy feed that 
ever went into one county in one ship- 
ment. It consisted of 30 carloads of 
cattle, poultry and hog feed, 650 tons, 
and was destined for Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. The train was covered 
with posters announcing the character of 
the shipment. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There was little change in the flour 
situation last week. Millers are marking 
time until the new year and there does 
not seem to be any undue effort on their 
part to force business by price conces- 
sions, most of them trying to clean 
up old orders, with fair results. Ship- 
ping instructions are average and, in 
view of the situation, are rather encour- 
aging. 

In some quarters it is reported that 
soft wheat flour sales are improving, but 
the general situation is unchanged. Buy- 
ing is entirely on a current basis, and 
the result is low stocks. Millers believe 
1929 will witness a decided improvement 
in sales volume. Most mills have fair 
supplies of soft wheat available, and are 
ready to increase production. 

Buying of hard wheat flour is light, 
due in part to season influences. Ship- 
ping instructions of hard wheat flour are 
harder to procure than those of soft. 

Little export business is reported. 
Price competition is the chief cause. In- 
quiries are falling off rapidly with the 
closing of the year. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Dec. 15: soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@6.25, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; spring first patent $6.25@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.50. 

NOTES 


The Bachman Milling Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has filed papers with the secretary 
of state of Indiana evidencing the pre- 
liminary dissolution of the corporation. 


An explosion which destroyed the west 
wall, hurling bricks and debris and ma- 
chinery high in the air, and a subsequent 
fire, wrecked the plant of the Knefler- 
Bates Mfg. Co., a corn products plant 
in Indianapolis, Dec. 15. Four employees 
were seriously injured, and property 
damage was about $225,000. 


The trade is much interested in a 
movement to change the corporation laws 
of Indiana at the coming session of the 
legislature. The proportion of corpora- 
tions, compared with partnerships, is 
high. With a view to proposing legisla- 
tion at the general assembly, members 
of the Indiana corporation survey com- 
mission met here recently to consider 
changes and amendments to the laws 
governing the activities of corporations. 


<°oS 


NASHVILLE 


Current demand for flour from the 
Southeast improved last week. Buying 
was confined chiefly to small lots, with a 
few fair-sized orders extending beyond 





(THE above illustration shows the residence of Kenton D. Keilholtz, of South- 

worth & Co., grain, Toledo, recently built at Westmoreland, adjoining Ottawa 
Park. Mr. Keilholtz has been continuously with Southworth & Co. from his start 
in business, and is now president and general manager. He is a successful and 
aggressive grain man, with countless friends all over the country. 
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Jan. 1. Spurts have been expected on 
account of the hand-to-mouth policy that 
buyers have pursued. Stocks have been 
low, and it is necessary for jobbers to 
replenish to supply consumers. Ship- 
ments continued good on contracts. The 
output of mills was absorbed, with some 
increase in production. The general tone 
of business was quiet. 

Prices at soft winter wheat flour mills 
was not materially changed. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first 
clears, $6@6.40. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours did a fair business in small lots. 
Stocks at Nashville continued above ay- 
erage, and new business was chiefly from 
hand to mouth. Quotations, Dec. 15: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.25@7.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $6.90@7.25; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $6.75@7.25; straights, 
$6@6.35. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Bee. Be8G wcvccss 124,020 84,252 68 
Previous week .. 129,600 77,440 60 
eee SE ocak ens 148,520 102,625 69 
Two years ago... 170,220 102,278 60 
Three years ago. 163,620 111,516 68 


* . 


Recent rains are reported to have im- 
proved conditions for growing crops in 
Tennessee. Wheat and oats are report- 
ed in good condition for the winter, the 
ground being well covered, while rye and 
barley are progressing nicely. 

oo > 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business is far from dull for 
the season, and millers anticipate con- 
siderable improvement after Jan. 1. Ex- 
port trade remains dull, and no improve- 
ment is expected until next month. Ship- 
ping is general and prices slightly lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $8 bbl, 95 per cent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, $6.50; 
oy clears in jutes $6.25, second clears 
56. 

NOTES 

Otto Knause, of Igleheart Bros., has 
returned from a business trip to Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. 


Ralph Missman, of the Sunnyside Mill- 
ing Co., Evansville, has taken his family 
to Miami, Fla., for the remainder of the 
winter. 


Clyde Nesler, an employee of the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount Ver- 
non, suffered a severely gashed head last 
week when an ax with which he was 
opening a freight car door became en- 
tangled in a rope, diverting the blow. 

The Citizens’ Trust Co., Jasper, has 
been appointed receiver for the Wallace 
Milling Co., Huntingburg. The company 
operated mills at Huntingburg, Dale 
and Ferdinand, and exchanges in many 
smaller towns of Dubois and adjacent 
counties. 

The building, machinery and_ other 
property of the Winslow (Ind.) Milling 
Co. was sold last week by Dr. D. E. 
McGlasson at a receiver’s sale for $5,300, 
and was bid in by the First National 
Bank of that place on a first mortgage. 
The plant is declared to have been worth 
$18,000 or $20,000. It soon will be put 
in operation. 

oo 


NORFOLK 


There was little change in the flout 
market last week, although prices were 
somewhat higher. Quotations, Dec. 14: 
spring first patent $7.60@7.80 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $7.25@7.35; Kansas _ best 
patents $6.75@6.90, second patents $6.40 
@6.60; top winters $6.60@6.75, second 
patents $6.35@6.50; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $6.15@6.25. 

oo] 

Domestic exports of molasses for the 
month of September totaled 1,277,850 
gallons, valued at $131,222, according to 
the Department of Commerce. Canada 
took more than 90 per cent of the total. 

The James Butler Grocery Co. reports 
sales for the 12 months ending Nov. 3 
amounting to $30,772,164. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour was dull and featureless last 
week, the majority of the millers attri- 
buting the condition to holiday quietness. 
New business was very light, and ship- 
ping directions poor to only fair. Sev- 
eral fair-sized lots of soft wheat flour 
were reported sold on private terms. 
Bakers were buying little, and the ex- 
port trade was extremely quiet. 

Soft Wheat Flour.— Because soft 
wheat flour has been bought largely on 
a hand-to-mouth basis throughout the 
crop year, and buyers’ stocks kept low, 
there was a continued small demand for 
it. However, there was no evidence of 
generally increased buying, and most 
sales were made for prompt shipment to 
meet immediate requirements. Shipping 
instructions were fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Millers reported 
little demand for hard wheat flour. 
Nearly all bakers are in a position where 
they will not be forced into the market 
until after Jan. 1, and are postponing 
buying until that time. Shipping instruc- 
tions were not active, although some 
mills stated that the high-priced flour 
booked earlier in the crop year had been 
fairly well taken out. It is difficult to 
predict just what conditions will prevail 
after Jan. 1, but it is believed that some 
bakers will be forced to buy, as they 
have not cared for their requirements 
much past that time. 

Exports—Export demand was dull and 
unchanged, Some scattered sales were 
made to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, but the total volume was not 
large. The same can be said for Latin 
America. The encouraging feature is that 
this condition has existed throughout the 
entire crop year, supplies in the hands 
of buyers must be small, and buying 
may improve within the next 30 days. 

Flour Prices. — Quotations, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, Dec. 15: soft winter 
winter short patent $6@6.50, straight 
$5.80@6.30, first clear $5.20@5.60; hard 
winter short patent $6@6.50, straight 
$5.20@5.60, first clear $4.75@5.10; spring 
first patent $6.10@6.70, standard patent 
$5.80@6.10, first clear $5.10@5.40. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ro Peer ereeerere ner 34,900 55 
SPOTIONS WOE oncccccccees 33,500 55 
WE MD Ké beasts sdancesee 26,600 44 
ee NE WD hc cescccaes 29,600 46 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

 . Parrer rrr sy ere. 44,400 1 
Previous week ............ 43,900 50 
MT MD. x da. 50's b40000s00.40 44,800 52 
Two years ago ........... 50,600 58 


RATE RULINGS ANNOUNCED 


Announcement has been made by C. 
B. Rader, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to suspend the 
rate of 12c on grain from St. Louis to 
New Orleans for export, routing Cairo 
and barge line. The commission has sus- 
pended to July 11, 1929, the tariff of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad granting free 
Storage at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
from Dec. 11 to April 30, 1929. 


TO CONSIDER ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Charles E. Valier, W. C. Seele and 
Roger P. Annan have been appointed 
by the board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange to look into the legali- 
ty and advisability of establishing asso- 
ciate memberships in the organization. 
It is believed that, through creating such 
memberships, interested persons could 
go on the exchange floor with the privi- 
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lege of association, but not of voting 
or splitting commissions. 


NOTES 

E. R. Humphrey, an Enid, Okla, 
grain dealer, visited in St. Louis last 
week. 

The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held, Dec. 17, at the 
Jefferson Hotel. 


Charles Obert, a St. Louis baker, was 
instantly killed last week when struck 
by an automobile. 

A. G. Bemmels, of the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in St. Louis 
recently on business. 

R. S. Rayn, sales manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, 
visited the firm’s local offices last week. 

G. L. Payne, southern sales manager 
for the Hall Milling Co., recently visited 
the company’s headquarters in St. Louis. 

Herman F. Wright, president of the 
Herman F. Wright Mills, Inc., is plan- 
ning to drive to Minneapolis this week 
for the holidays. 

Arthur B. Clark, of the Fer-Mil-Lac 
Process Co., and E. R. Bruce, are ap- 
plicants for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

Morris A. Wilkins, general manager 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co., was con- 
fined to his home for a short time last 
week on account of illness. 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, returned Dec. 15 from 
a two weeks’ business trip in the South. 


Charles E. Valier, a well-known St. 
Louis miller, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce for three years. 


Wayne Munn, a special representative 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation 
and formerly a prominent wrestler, 
passed a day with the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corporation last week. 

The board of directors of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association will hold a 
meeting in Kansas City early next month. 
While the date has not been definitely 
set, it likely will be on Jan. 8. 

Fred C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, is in St. Louis 
for the holidays. Mr. Stadelhofer is par- 
ticularly well known in this market, 
where he has done much work for his 
company. 

W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., and William H. 
Danforth, president of the Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., are among early subscribers for 
boxes in the new stadium to be erected 
for Washington University. 

Two armed men recently held up the 
office of the Colonial Baking Co., bat- 
tered open a safe, and compelled two 
employees of the bakery to carry a 
strong box containing $900 to a com- 
pany truck, which was driven off by the 
robbers. 

John Sommerer, Jefferson City, Mo., 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and chairman of the association's 
legislative committee, recently attended 
a luncheon given by wholesale bakers of 
St. Louis. 

oo > 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buying is still virtually at a 
standstill, although prices declined 
sharply last week. It is expected that 
purchasers will be in the market again 
shortly. Business with bakers has im- 
proved a little, because of the cold 
weather. Buyers’ contracts are in a few 
instances overdue, and the amount of 
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business for the coming months, which is 
usually the best season of the year, prob- 
ably will not be as large as in previous 
years. Buyers in the country are out of 
the market, their requirements being 
taken care of for the next 30 or 60 
days. 

There was no improvement in the for- 
eign situation, local exporters still being 
unable to meet Canadian competition. 
However, with navigation on the Great 
Lakes closing shortly, they expressed the 
opinion that there probably will be an 
improvement in the foreign call for 
American clears, providing South Amer- 
ica does not undersell the United States 
as Canada has been doing. Exports de- 
clined, both to Latin America and Eu- 
rope. Shipments to Europe were 1,507 
200-lb bags, 1,000 to Antwerp and 507 
to Hamburg. 

Flour prices, Dec. 13: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard oft 

Short patent ..... $6.70 $6.00 $8.10 
Se POP GONE ccccens 6.35 5.85 7.60 
100 per cent ...... 6.20 4.70 7.20 
Ce <éseeneccevnes 6.00 5.45 6.70 
Pirat CIOAF ccccces cece 4.80 6.10 
Second clear ..... ee 4.60 4.90 


A total of 16,425 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Dec. 13, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 800 
bags; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,100; Panama City, 586. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,100; Pro- 
greso, 301; Frontera, 250; ‘Tampico, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Colon, 2,200; Ha- 
vana, 2,133; Guayaquil, 1,700; Santiago, 
1,625; Puerto Barrios, 1,617; Punta 
Arenas, 651; Belize, 555; Antofagasta, 
437; Puerto Colombia, 450; Livingston, 
170; Cartagena, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 13: 


Destination— Destination— 





Aguadilla ..... 65 Hamburg ...... 507 
Antofagasta ... 437 Havana ....... 5,548 
Antwerp ....... 1,000 La Guayra ....1,055 
APfecibo ..c.000- 60 Livingston ..... 170 
BSTOFO cecscces 25 Panama City .. 586 
MED. be viveces 65 Pointe a Pitre..1,390 
Bluefields ...... ee Bee 1,525 
Cape Gracias .. 180 Progreso ....... 511 
CARO svccccese 25 Puerto Barrios.3,167 
Cartagena ..... 50 Puerto Cabello.. 843 
are os Pto. Colombia.. 450 
Cienfuegos .....1, Puerto Cortez .. 425 
COIOM: cccccccces 2,300 Punta Arenas .. 651 
CUPRERO cccceccce 105 San Juan ...... 2,059 
Fort de France.1,167 Santiago ....... 1,625 
Frontera ....... Bee TAMPICO ccccccs 200 
Guayaquil ..... 1,860 Vera Crus ..... 500 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 46,140 bus wheat, 
28,000 to Liverpool, 12,000 to Manches- 
ter, 3,140 to Progreso and 3,000 to Vera 
Cruz. 

The local rice market was fairly ac- 
tive, although there were few sales. Re- 
ceipts of both rough and clean rice, how- 
ever, showed a substantial improvement, 
most of it being for export and coastwise 
shipment. Distribution for November, 
1928, showed a fair increase over that of 
1927, according to figures supplied by 
the Board of Trade. The following fig- 
ures were posted, Dec. 13: 


Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 13 ........ 282,622 532,910 
Same period, 1927 ........ 408,787 417,099 

Sales— 

Season to Dec. 18 ........ 34,818 114,955 
Same period, 1927 ........ 38,757 187,765 
NOTES 


J. George Demarest, of the J. G. Dem- 
arest Co., has returned from a short 
visit to St. Louis. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., made a trip through central and 
southern Louisiana last week. 

C. A. Coyle, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
last week visited his firm’s local distrib- 
utors, J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

W. H. O’Keefe, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed a few 
days with Schmidt & Campagno last 
week. 

Horace L. Pitcher, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, has re- 
turned home after a visit to southwestern 
Louisiana. 

J. H. Hitchcock, of John E. Koerner 
& Co., has returned to New Orleans 
after passing some time in southern 
Louisiana. 


J. M. Quilty, of the St. Paul (Minn.) 








SHERMAN WAS RIGHT 


New Orleans, La. 
W ITH war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay looming, a diplomatic 
dilemma with unusual angles is be- 
ing presented in New Orleans. 

“Bolivia is a great country and a 
great nation,” James Lloveras, con- 
sul for Paraguay, replied to questions 
with reference to the strained dip- 
lomatic relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

“Paraguay is a great country and 
a great nation,” James Lloveras, 
consul for Bolivia, replied to ques- 
tions with reference to the strained 
diplomatic relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

For Mr. Lloveras is consul for 
both nations. His offices are in the 
Queen & Crescent Building. He is 
an American citizen, a native Or- 
leanian. Consular affairs of both na- 
tions are handled in the same office. 





Milling Co., was here several days last 
week, making arrangements for the ex- 
porting of flour. 


Adolph Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., was here last week with 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., the com- 
pany’s local distributors. 


Harry Goodman, of the wholesale gro- 
cery firm of Goodman & Beer, Inc., died 
at his home in New Orleans, Dec. 12. 
Mr. Goodman founded the United Cash 
Stores, one of the first grocery chains 
in this city. He was a Mason, and was 
identified with civic undertakings, being 
a member of the school board. Public 
schools were closed on the day of his 
funeral. ; 

oS 


MEMPHIS 


Flour business continued limited last 
week, Brokers say they have been get- 
ting few shipping instructions, but at- 
tribute this to the fact that merchants 
are busy with holiday trade and have 
little fear of material price changes, 
Mills lowered quotations for hard winter 
and spring varieties approximately 10c 
bbl, but soft winters held steady, with 
chief interest in the medium and lower 
grades. The outlook for next month is 
regarded favorable, as general condi- 
tions in this territory are satisfactory 
and collections are betier than expected. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6.50 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25; soft 
winter short patent $7.70@8.25, standard 
patent $7@7.50; western soft patent 
$6.75@6.85, semihard patent $5.75, blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., was in St. Louis last 
week. 


W. T. Powers, local manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
last week attended a sales meeting in 
Cincinnati. 


H. L. Douty, manager of the local 
branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has been on a trip to New Orleans and 
points in Alabama. 


H. L. Gabel, manager of the Keystone 
Milling Co., Larned, Kansas, and S. F. 
Guggenheimer, southeastern salesman for 
the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, vis- 
ited the flour trade here last week. 


J. A. Gould, H. L. Feltus, A. F. Owen 
and A. C. Wiprud, of Minneapolis, were 
here last week, having come at the invi- 
tation of local boosters of the project 
to erect a municipal elevator at a cost 
of about $1,600,000. They were enthusi- 
astic over the plan and the possibilities 
of making this city outstanding as a dis- 
tributing point for grain and grain prod- 
ucts through the development of water 
transportation. Theodore Brent, vice 
president of the Finkbine Steamship Co., 
New Orleans, also was here. Work on 
the elevator may be started next year. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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Merry (ohristmas 


Pee\NCE AGAIN it is CHRISTMAS. i 


Christmas to those so fortunate as to 
know its spirit is not only a festival in com- \I 
memoration of the birth of the Savior but a 
time of peace and good will, a gentle, kindly and joyous 
season when we turn away for a little while from material 
things and contemplate, not as penitents but as celebrants, 
the very great blessings which are ours, both in gifts from 
a beneficent God and in those bestowed upon us in associa- 
tion with our fellow men. 
























At this gracious and happy season it is again the privi- 
lege of those who strive worthily to serve this publication | 
and the industries with which it is allied to express their 
gratitude for the unique and enviable place which has been 
accorded to it, for the innumerable evidences of continued 
and increasing good will, and, most of all, for the friend- 
ships which have grown and ripened through the years and 
which are an ever increasingly cherished possession. | 


For all of these things we are deeply thankful, and 
because of them we can say again, as we have said every 
Christmas for these many years, 


“God rest you merry, gentle- | 
men, and a V¥erry Christmas to you, one and all.” 
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‘Ohe Golden Gander Santa Glaus 


(Continued from page 1098.) 

be enough glory accruing as the result of that urge for civic 
self-expression so pertinently exemplified in the historic tea 
incident ; in the apotheosis of the modest bean; in the en- 
ticing perfection of that gooey confection, the cream puff ; 
and in brown bread which, to some of us, is prima facie 
evidence of bodily vigor—of certain indigenous proclivities 
that are deep-rooted if not stubbornly persistent. 

If Boston is the natal city of many charming people 
with Back Bay backgrounds who come into life invested 
with prerogatives which help them materially in their strug- 
gle to maintain themselves, it is also the natal city of many 
charming people who must, because of the conditions sur- 
rounding their bringing into the world, start, so to speak, 
from scratch. 

It is doubtful jf many of the natives of Boston recog- 
nize in the svelte elegance of the lovely Madam Celeste, of 
the Salon de Parfumeries Celeste, Miss Patricia O’Bannon, 
erstwhile servant girl, chorus girl, and later entertainer ex- 
traordinary at the Rig-A-Ma-Role. Certainly few of the 
Back Bay conservatives, for whose infantile scions Miss 
O’Bannon, acting as nursemaid, had often warmed milk, de- 
mur at paying the twenty dollars an ounce for that most 
seductive of odors, the Parfum Celeste, somehow so sugges- 
tive of the personal charm of its sponsor. It is an odor which 
possesses a subtle, indefinable appeal. Its memory lingers. 
It is a scent that so consistently and congruously qualifies a 
distinctive charm that to catch a random hint of its fra- 
grance evokes at once from among the fallen leaves and 
wasted blossoms of yesterday the one sacredly sweet per- 
sonality that came and tarried for that one ineffable hour, 
and then vanished, never to return, because the loom of cir- 
cumstance, weaving an everchanging pattern, never repeats. 

So it is that elite Boston, slow to extend social recog- 
nition, is a patron of Patricia’s enterprise. Of Patricia 
herself it is a bit critical, and perhaps a bit envious, too. 
But it admires her as a quietly correct woman without social 


ambitions, with an impeccable manner and a sincere desire 
to please. 

The one person, aside from that charming woman her- 
self, who best understood the transition of Miss Patricia 
O’Bannon from cafe entertainer extraordinary to her unique 
position as the sedate mistress of the Salon Celeste was none 
other than Marcus Hamilton Powell, in whom we recognize 
the manager of the Golden Gander Mills. 

Those familiar with Back Bay genealogy know that it 
has always been traditional with the Marcus Hamiltons of 
the Powell family to contract the two given names into one, 
Markham. A fact which would indicate that some of Mark’s 
forbears were housed in the tight little graves out in the 
Common. And such, indeed, is the case. But by merely 
knowing Mark casually you would little suspect that he car- 
ried in his veins the blue blood of an exalted ancestry. 

Early in life, Mark had been compelled to leave his 
native Boston and establish himself in his present home 
city, where he is known less as a personage than as a per- 
sonality. In the city where the Golden Gander Mills are 
located, names do not have the significance they have in 
Boston; so Mark would be just as popular, and civically 
and socially as important, if he bore the name of his milk- 
man, Lisenby; or even Schmidt, or Fremstadt, or Isenstein. 
So much for the democracy of our country at large. 

But the minute Mark entered the precincts of Boston 
he became a Powell, and thereupon took on a measure of 
dignity by reason of the illustrious antecedents whose mod- 
ern living representative he was. He was accorded that 
recognition which had always been accorded the Boston 
Powells. And it made a different man of him. He was less 
demonstrative, less effusive and frank, more reserved and 
subdued, comported himself with that consciousness of breed- 
ing that is inevitably reflected in the manner of the individ- 
ual, and was one of the traditional characteristics of the 
Boston Powells. : 

The Golden Gander Mills, largely through Mark’s fam- 
















































ily connections and affiliations, placed not a small percent- 
age of its output in the city of Boston. It was Mark’s 
custom to visit his native city two or three times a year to 
look after his firm’s business interests, as well as to renew 
his social contacts. 

It was on one of these trips that he quite unexpectedly 
negotiated a somewhat violent contact with the person of 
Miss Patricia O’Bannon; a con- 
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ought to grow a bigger lap before he starts out on a pitch- 
hike. ‘Turn me loose!” 

Mark, battling his Back Bay complex, unwound his 
arms from the fair Patricia. Whereupon she arose, slipped, 
sat first in Mark’s face and then coasted gently over the 
hills and vales of his embonpoint, coming to rest a little 
below his knees. Mark chose this inauspicious moment to 

exercise his well-known wit. 





tact which resulted eventually 
in the transfer of Miss O’Ban- 
non from the stage of the Rig- 
A-Ma-Role to the salon of the 
Parfumeries Celeste. 


IV 


ie was a bad night, not a 
great way from Christmas. 
The train which bore Mark to 
his native city was two hours 
late, and it was two o’clock in 
the morning when, because of 
the press of conveyances in 
front of the hotel, he had left 
his taxi a half a block away 
and, grips in hands, had started 
to walk the remainder of the 
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“Heh-heh,” he laughed 
down the back of Patricia’s 
neck in a lame attempt at jocu- 
larity, “Quite a little accident !” 

“For one person,” said a 
disgusted young woman, “you 
have more things fastened onto 
you that are absolutely useless 
to yourself and to anybody else 
than any dozen people I’ve ever 
known!” 

“Please don’t be  pro- 
voked—” began Mark apolo- 
getically. 

“You’ve got more legs 
than a long gate-leg table and 
more feet than a mile!” assert- 
ed Pats positively, as she made 
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distance up to the hotel doors. 
He hadn’t gone very far, 


a successful attempt to get on 
her feet. Mark, with some dif- 





however, when a vicious gust of 
wind caught his hat and sent it 
scurrying down the street. As the Boston Powells had ever 
done in a like contingency, Mark immediately modified all 
his plans to conform with the necessities of the present, and 
started in pursuit of the careening lid. So did a certain 
young lady. She discerned the hat charging in her direc- 
tion, and without stopping to think out the proper thing 
for her to do in such an exigency, she plunged toward the 
bouncing chapeau, made a stab at it with an outstretched 
arm, and thus precipitately brought to an end Mark’s rather 
lumbering, middle-aged sprint. When Mark hit anything 
head-on, after a manner of speaking only, it was with that 
part of his anatomy that had of recent years made it so 
difficult for him to line himself up with his brother Knights 
Templars in conclave. And when he did hit anything head- 
on hard enough, his protest was voiced in a peculiar little 
grunt that reminded one of a mama doll catching a sock 
in its music box. 

Mark grunted this time. He grunted twice, in fact; 
once when his resilient diaphragm was being shoved back 
against his backbone, and once when it resumed its wonted 
position of globular symmetry. He then threw out his 
arms, clutched wildly at whatever happened to be within 
their scope, and sat down in the slush with such a thump 
that he grunted again. Some of the impact of that thump 
was due to the fact that he had imprisoned the now twisting 
and squirming figure of Pats O’Bannon in his arms—a very 
undignified situation for one of the Boston Powells in 
Boston. 

“Say, turn me loose!” protested the indignant Miss 
O’Bannon. “A man with your abrupt manner with women 
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ficulty, did likewise. 

' “Did we get it?” he said 
with a mighty effort toward cheeriness in referring to 
the hat. 

“It wasn’t worth getting!” snapped Pats, her Irish 
temper flaring as she looked at Mark with suspicion in her 
eye. She thought she could detect those intangible signs 
which are supposed to distinguish Boston’s best. 


It was at this juncture that Mark made the first of his 


indiscreet moves. He reached into his pocket, got out his 
bill fold and sought to press a bill into the hand of Pats. 
It made Pats angry with that quick incendiary anger of 
the Celt that so quickly translates itself into action. With 
a very audible smack, she swung her tightly gloved little 
hand to the side of Markham Powell’s head, a feat that won 
immediate response from the taximen out in the street, who 
yelled encouragement and applauded warmly. 

“I’m sorry,” apologized Mark. “I didn’t mean to of- 
fend you.” 

A cold rain began to splash into the mingled mud and 
snow of the street. Mark ran back, recovered his grips 
and sought the first shelter available, which happened to be 
the cafe run in conjunction with the hotel which was his 
destination when the accident occurred. He entered the 
cafe, to find that the young woman had also made it a place 
of refuge. They examined each other more closely than the 
dim light of the street permitted, with the result that the 
mutual opinions of the two people so forcibly brought to- 
gether underwent a decided revision. Mark’s fire-red ear, 
his contrite expression, and that subtle appeal for confi- 
dence which was one of his most endearing characteristics, 
caused Pats to smile tentatively, and on observing an an- 
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swering beam in Mark’s eye, to smile broadly, and then to 
burst into unrestrained laughter so infectious that only a 
man of stone could have effectually resisted it. As the 
tensity of the situation was being laughed off, Mark felt the 
impulse to extend his hand, and in spite of his Back Bay 
reserve, which cautioned wariness, did so, to find his attitude 
of conciliation reciprocated. Looking into the clear, frank 
eyes of Pats as they shook hands, Mark found himself for 
some reason attracted to her. Pats reminded him of some- 
body he thought a great deal of, and that somebody was 
his wife. He resolved Pats was all right—was foolishly 
certain of it. 

“We might eat a bit to occupy ourselves till it quits 
raining,” suggested Mark, with a conciliatory amicableness. 

Pats hesitated uncertainly, looked questioningly into 
Mark’s face, and then suddenly agreed. 

“All right,” she said simply. 

Mark found himself seated opposite a young woman 
that he, a Boston Powell, knew absolutely nothing of except 
that she had a quick temper and with it a fairly good right 
swing ; that she was pretty, and 
that the reason that she had re- 
minded him of his wife was due 
to the fact that she had the 
same blue-black hair and eye- 
brows, the same long-lashed 
blue-gray eyes, and the same 
smooth, white, transparent skin 
through which the color of the 
red blood beneath showed a del- 
icate pink just as it had done 
in the skin of Laurel, his wife, 
twenty years ago. Laurel had 
been perhaps more piquant, 
more petite. 

“You were out kind of late 
tonight,” said Mark, with the 
faintest hint of a question in 
his voice. 

“Yes,” said Pats, “I just 
got through.” And then she 
explained. “I’m out late like 
this every night.” 

“Oh,” said Mark, politely. 

“Ever been to the Rig-A- 
Ma-Role?” inquired Pats 
archly. 

Mark shook his head. 

“Ought to come around 
some night and pay us a visit,” 
suggested Pats, with a smile 
that disclosed the even, white 





fessional moniker,” she explained, and gave the waiter an 


order for a salad and a bowl of consomme. “They call me 
Pats O’Bannon around home and fireside,” she said. 

“Oh, I see,” said Mark, just a trifle distantly. “Pats 
O’Bannon? Sounds familiar,” he continued, in an effort 
to be sociable. 

“Don’t it?” agreed Pats. ‘“That’s the reason for the 
Le Jeune part of my professional title. You’ve got to have 
something snappy, something zippy, to pull, you know,” she 
said, with professional astuteness. 

“And you pull?” queried Mark, just a trifle uncom- 
fortably. He did not particularly relish the idea of dining 
with a cabaret entertainer—especially not in Boston. 

“T lay ’em in the aisles,” asseverated Pats, proudly. 

“You, or the act?” questioned Mark. 

“What would you say?” coaxed Pats, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye—very remarkable eyes they were, 
too, that reminded Mark of violets dancing in a sun-speckled 
bed. 

“TI don’t feel qualified to answer,” asserted Mark, 
“never having seen your act.” 
— “Bet a dollar he’s got a 
7 > 4) great-great-grand-dad or some- 
' \Y Bey thing out in the Common,” 
pe wagered Pats with an absent 
third person. “You live here, 
don’t you?” she queried. 

“No,” said Mark, with 
some show of reticence. 

“I’d a swore you did,” de- 
clared Pats suspiciously, sub- 
jecting her companion to a 
close scrutiny. “Where do you 
live?” 

Mark told her. He was 
both amused and nettled at her 
inquisitiveness. 

“Married?” pursued the 
direct-eyed inquisitor who re- 
minded him so much of his wife. 

Mark nodded in the af- 
firmative. 

“What’s your name?” de- 
manded Pats, more out of frank 
curiosity than anything else. 
The question as to whether she 
might not appear a bit prying 
never entered her mind. 

For some reason or other, 
Mark rather balked at giving 
her his name. Somehow he 
didn’t feel like he wanted to 








perfection of her teeth. 
“Oh, you’re connected with a place—a—” 


“A night club, yes,” said Pats, casting off the cloak 
“T feature on the bill as Mlle. Patricia Le 


of her reserve. 
Jeune.” 

“Oh,” said Mark, just a trifle embarrassed. 
was Mile. Patricia Le Jeune that I ran down tonight?” 
“Ugh ugh,” grunted Pats negatively. 





“So it 


“That’s my pro- 


drag his name into such a dubi- 
It was his Back Bay complex, of course. 


ous situation. 
Had he been dining under the same circumstances in any 
other city in the country, he would have probably told his 


ingeniously naive companion his name. He hesitated, nib- 
bled at his chicken sandwich, and then as the name of his 
milkman popped into his head, he committed the second 
indiscretion of the evening and answered, “Lisenby.” 
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Lisenby owned one of the famous dairy herds of Mark’s 


state. 


“Lisenby?” questioned Pats, with that level look. Mark 
felt that his companion was in doubt as to his veracity. 
“Tisenby—” she said, as one trying to recall having heard 


the name before. 

“Nope, never heard it before. What’s 
your business?” 

“Why can’t we discuss you?” said 
Mark with a smile. “You’re more inter- 
esting than I am. What’s the nature of 
your act?” 

“You ought to come around and see 
it for yourself.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t find the time,” 
objected Mark. 

“Oh,” said Pats, apparently accept- 
ing the explanation. “Well,” said she 
with some hesitancy, confronted with the 
difficulty of explaining the professional 
aspects of a feminine role to a nonpro- 
fessional male, “my act’s mostly clothes, 
with a little singing and a little dancing 
to set ’em off. But to be honest with you, 
the voice isn’t such a wow. But I don’t 
rave and shout. Nor do I do any sensa- 
tional hoofing. My act’s refined, a few 
clever steps and glides—and clothes. The 
house furnishes the wardrobe.” 

“Oh,” said Mark with polite under- 
standing. 

“It’s my figure. I have the lines, and 
know how to wear clothes,” declared Pats 
with an innocent candor that quite won 
Mark. 

“T pose for silk stocking ads, too.” 

* At so?” said Mark, raising a casu- 
ally polite brow. 

“Uh-huh. And on Friday and Sat- 
urday afternoons I help Madam Boulard 
in her scent salon.” 

“Scent so-long?” queried a mystified 
Mark. 

“Yes. Get the action,” directed Pats, 
assuming the grande manner. “Ah, Mrs. 
—ah—Lisenby, is it not?” she greeted 
with perfect poise, “how stupid of me not 
to see you at once!” she deplored. And 
then, excusing herself from the nonexist- 
ent Mrs. Lisenby with a smile, she turned 
and beckoned to a nonexistent maid, and 
said, “Yvette, ma chere, Madam Lisenby,” 
with a dignified bow to the pretended 





Madam Lisenby. The manner was flawless. 
his appreciation. “Perfect!” he exclaimed. 
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Mark laughed 


“Oxi Koxi, was it not?” demanded Pats, smiling 


earnestly into her companion’s face. 


“What do you mean?” asked Mark, uncomprehendingly. 





“The manner. Good—er 
that sort of thing.” 


ah—Off the bat—ah—all 


“Very good; very good indeed,” said Mark with em- 


phasis. 


“I got the manner,” said Pats, stating facts imper- 


sonally,. 


“You have,” affirmed Mark with conviction. 

“T know how to wear clothes.” 

“Granted again.” 

“Say—” said Pats. 

“Veh ??? 

“Know what I’m going to do?” 

“No, what are you going to do?” 

“Have you any idea why I’m mas- 
querading as Mlle. Patricia Le Jeune at 
the Rig-A-Ma-Role?” 

Mark maintained a negative silence. 

“So I can get the money to start a 
scent salon.” 

“A scent salon, eh?” 

“This scent business is my mushay, 
m-e-t-i-e-r, mu-shay, see? That’s Oxi 
Koxi; Madam Boulard passed it to me, 
and she’s onto the little tricks of the 
tongue. I work in her shop now and 
then, you know. She’s phoney French, 
but she’s good, though she hasn’t the lines 
and can’t wear the clothes I can. So,” 
said Pats, her eyes sparkling with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm, “I’m off the show 
business one of these days—when I get 
my thousand. I believe you’ll like me 
better then, won’t you?” 

The impression was growing on Mark 
that Pats O’Bannon was not merely pret- 
ty, but that she was beautiful. True 
beauty, Mark knew, was almost never con- 
spicuous and never spectacular. It did 
not stand out and impress one summarily 
in the sheer perfection of its conception. 
It was modest rather than bold; so often 
modest, in fact, as to escape any but the 
eye which studiously has learned to dis- 
criminate between the delicate nuances of 
tone and color, and the soul whose sensi- 
tiveness permits attunement to those 
subtle spontaneous vibrations, those sym- 
pathetic emanations of the essentially in- 
nocent, which result in the delightful qual- 
ity of charm. Beauty, therefore, lay in 
the eye of the beholder as much as in the 
thing beheld. It stood revealed in that 
sweetly consistent perfection of mind and 
body which most nearly conforms to the 
ideal in the mind of the beholder. 

Except for Pats’ racy patter, Mark felt that he might 
be talking to his wife of, say, twenty. She had the spon- 
taneous charm of the individual who has nothing to conceal ; 
who, without fear or shame, frankly reveals his individu- 
ality. And that, Mark knew, resulted in the ageless charm 
which was his wife’s, which the passing years had embossed 
with a mellow patina that made it all the more attractive. 
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With a pang, Mark realized that he would be willing to 
give every cent he had in the world if he could only have 
had a daughter like Pats. And she might very well have 
been the daughter of his wife. 

“I’m going to quit this show business,” said Pats, com- 
pressing her lips and thus bringing into 
being that cunning little dimple that 
played above the left corner of her mouth. 
“It’s too rough. Not that I’m afraid of 
slipping or anything like that; but you 
know how it is. Always some strong-arm 
guy taking a swing at you, trying to 
knock you down off your pedestal . of 
maidenly virtue. Oh, I’m not afraid of 
em,” said Pats, seeking to allay the look 
of concern on Mark’s face with a reassur- 
ing smile, “but you know it’s the atmos- 
phere of the profesh. You got to be 
saucy and naughty and daring to get your 
stuff over. It gets under your skin; 
cheapens you; coarsens you. I’ve got to 
watch myself awfully close or I get to 
spilling the back drop patter. It’s all 
right for those that like it. But I get 
tired of playing cutie to the cutups from 
Hickopolis, it ain’t—wope—isn’t my 
mu-shay.” 

“No, you’re too nice a girl to earn 
your living that way,” said Mark. 

“You do think I’m nice, don’t you?” 

The wistful appeal in the blue-gray 
eyes sent a pang through Mark’s heart. 

“T think you are charming,” he said, 
gravely and impersonally. 

“Thanks,” said Pats, simply. “I 
don’t know many—many gentlemen like 
you.” 

Mark smiled a fatherly smile across 
at his companion, reached over and pat- 
ted the slender white hand in which the 
salad fork was gracefully poised, and 
then spoke up encouragingly. 

“Now let’s hear some more about 
your new project—your metier.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Pats, recalling the 
project. “Madam Boulard wants to sell 
out. I think it is a splendid opportunity. 
So when I save up a thousand dollars 
more, I’ll have enough to take it off her 
hands.” 

“How long do you think it’ll take 
you to get the thousand—or whatever it 
takes?” 

Mark found himself quite in sympathy with this earnest, 
lovely girl and her aspirations. Somehow, he felt that she 
might be a daughter of his, and thinking of her as Mlle. 
Patricia Le Jeune and the daily hazard which her profes- 
sional life entailed, he wanted to wrest her from an environ- 
ment that he, as he was sitting here with her now, found it 


hard to associate with her. He decided he would help her; 
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and, having decided, he laughed in his sleeve at his own 
expense, a laugh which bore on the improbableness of the 
whole situation, especially as it concerned one of the Boston 
Powells in Boston, and his own foolish gullibility. 

“How long will it take?” Pats was saying. “That de- 
pends. I help my two sisters, who still 
are in school. But they’ll soon be able 
to take care of themselves, and then I 
shall have more of my earnings to apply 
to the fund for the scent shop. I ought 
to be able to save enough in about three 
years.” 

“Three years is a long time. Why 
don’t you try to borrow the money?” sug- 
gested Mark. 

Pats wagged her head dubiously. “I 
don’t want to get into debt, or to be under 
obligations to any one,” she said. 

“I might be able to help you—ar- 
range the financial end of the matter for 
you in such a manner that you won’t be 
under obligations to any one.” 

Pats studied her companion keenly, 
as if trying to uncover the motive that 
prompted him to make such an offer. 
Mark recognized the uncertainty in her 
manner, and sought to reassure her. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t be able to do 
anything personally,” said he, “but I 
know a man whose benevolence takes the 
form of helping deserving people who find 
themselves handicapped by circumstances. 
It isn’t charity. He looks on his activi- 
ties, I believe, rather in the light of in- 
vestments; as of expenditures, not of 
money, but of faith in the people whom 
he elects to place his faith in. His return 
is the satisfaction that comes as the re- 
sult of having that faith justified.” 

Pats didn’t seem to grasp the view- 
point of the man discussed. “I suppose 
there are men like that,” she said. “Per- 
haps your friend would not care to as- 
sume me as a risk?” 

“TI think I can help you in that re- 
spect. I think I can vouch for you.” 

“You do?” said Pats, holding Mark 
in that level, searching gaze. “Suppose 
you are mistaken?” 

Again there was that wistful appeal 
in the blue-gray eyes. Pats’ attitude was 
that of pleading expectancy. She wanted 
Mark to believe in her, but she didn’t want 
to do anything that would influence him in making a decision 
favorable to her. If he, of his own volition, could put his 
confidence and trust in her, she knew then that he could be 
trusted, and that she could have the same confidence in him. 

“T am not mistaken,” said Mark, firmly. 

Pats’ answer was a nervous little laugh that showed 
plainly the suspense she had been under. She vented a long, 
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ineffable sigh of relief; and her eyes, even while she con- had spent many a studious moment framing advertising 


demned him with her tongue, bespoke the gratitude she felt copy for Paraflour. “That doesn’t mean anything. The 

to the man who had just pronounced his faith in her. people will think you are running an art gallery. How’s 
“I think you are foolish and—and just a little bit this: The Parfumeries Celeste, or, Salon de Parfumeries 

sentimental,” she said with a note of fondness in her voice. Celeste.” Pats clapped her hands in delight, stepped 

“But just the same, it’s good through the open door of the | 

for a girl like me to meet a man taxi and seated herself. Mark 

with your character. It helps nodded to the driver, and again 

a lot, really.” bade Pats good-by. 


A tear sprang from the “The next time you buy a 





























corner of Pats’ eye and started _ hat,” Pats called to him as the 
to course down her cheek. She chauffeur was getting away +) 
wiped it away hurriedly with from the curb, “you’d better 
her handkerchief. “I’m nothing + ~ get one with a chin strap on it, || 
but a silly, sentimental fool or else you'll find yourself in 
smile at her sudden show of the clutches of another female 
feeling. r \ slicker.” 
“You are a wonderful lit- She threw a kiss at him, 
tle girl,” said Mark—the Mark waved, and was gone. 
that everybody knew and loved Mark went to his hotel, } 
and trusted. was assigned a room and, be- 
mercenary. fore going to bed, made out a 
“I’m glad you think so,” check for $1,500 and wrote a 
/ said Pats, smiling sweetly. “My letter, both of which he inclosed 
heavens!” she exclaimed, look- in an envelope addressed to 
ing at her watch, “It’s after Mlle. Celeste of the Parfumeries 
three o’clock. Tl have to be a Celeste. This is what he wrote 
going, I will really. Moms will in the letter: 
be worried.” “My dear child: I am not 
“Yes, you'd better go,” \e ; Mr. Lisenby, as I very foolish- 
agreed Mark. Wii ly—because of certain snobbish | 
“You’ve been so good to * inhibitions which I’d rather not 
me—and so helpful in a way 8 discuss—told you I was; but 
that one rarely meets with these neither am I sentimental or 
days,” said Pats, with a little foolish. I am your friend, and 
catch in her voice. “I’d just nothing would give me greater 
love to take advantage of your ) = pleasure than to be able to be 
offer to help me with your — of some service to you, if only 
friend. If I—if I thought—” for the satisfaction that will } 
“You can and ought to come to me in justifying my . 
take advantage of it. But use faith in you. 
your own judgment in the mat- “I am, after all, selfish; 
ter. Think it over. And then 4 seeking happiness by making 
if you care to avail yourself of ) others happy. I have found it | 
the opportunity it offers, you 8 et to be an investment that pays | 
might come to the hotel tomor- dividends of the most substan- 
row at—a—what time?” tial sort. So I am giving you 
“Any time after noon— the opportunity to cash in on | 
two o’clock ?” . the confidence you have inspired 
“All right,” said Mark, in the man whose name append- 
“make it two o’clock.” ed to accompanying check 
The waiter returned with Mark’s change, they arose, makes it negotiable for the sum of $1,500. There are no 
and passing out into the street, Mark hailed a taxi. conditions of any kind to be met. You may exercise your 
Taking her proffered hand in his, he said, “Good-night, own judgment as to the disposition of it, without further 
Mademoiselle Cecile—” suggestion from the donor, who is none other than 
“No, not Cecile,” said Pats. “Your true friend, 
“Well, Celine, then,” said Mark. “Marcus HamiItton PowELt. 
But Pats still objected. “Why not Celeste, of the “P. S.—You were right. I have a sort of a proprie- 
Salon Celeste—” tary interest in the graveyard in the Common; but what is 


“No, no,” said Mark, frowning his disapproval. He that between friends?” 
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The next morning Mark stepped out, and in two hours’ 
time he had orders for twenty thousand barrels down in his 
order forms. He then returned to the hotel for luncheon 
with Malcolm St. Brule as his guest; and it was while chat- 
ting with the latter in the lobby after luncheon that Pats, 
a vision in faun crepe de chine, 


had approached Mark from the 
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Mark in her affairs. One of these payments was, for exam- 
ple, the announcement of her marriage to Freddy Hampton, 
a sturdy young man who had worked his way through Har- 
vard, and had been subsequently engaged by Pats to manage 
the cosmetics business she had instituted as a subsidiary to 
her perfume shop. This, under 
the astute management of Fred- 





rear and, recognizing him, had 
given voice to the fateful words, 
“Why, Mr. Lisenby, I’ve been 
looking all over for you!” 

Which shows the danger of 
using assumed names. 

This exposition is made in 
the defense and vindication of 
the good name of a gentleman 
whose big and sincere heart is 
here evinced in just one of the 
many charities he finds time to 
carry on under the cover of his 
more publicly known activities. 

Charities, however, is a 
misnomer. What Markham 
Powell really does is to capi- 
talize his belief in human na- 
ture. His investigations have 
convinced him that ninety-five 
per cent of the people are in- 
herently honest; and that four 
and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the remainder try to be honest, 
and would be if circumstances 
were not against them. 

It is this belief in the in- 
herent soundness of human nature that has paid Mark his 
biggest returns. These returns, aside from their material 
aspects, which do not weigh heavily with Mark, have been 
largely in the justification of his faith in those who have 
been beneficiaries in his, not necessarily material support, 
but essentially of his moral support and confidence. 

Witness further, then, the case of Miss Patricia O’Ban- 
non: Six months after she had, as Mlle. Celeste of the 
Parfumeries Celeste, established her scent salon, the part 
of her debt to Markham Powell that could be liquidated had 
been repaid. But there still remains that other debt of 
gratitude which Pats knows she will never be able to repay, 
though she makes large payments at times—payments which 
she believes most sufficiently requite the personal interest of 
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dy, had quite eclipsed in the re- 
munerative volume of business 
afiything the scent shop had 
ever done. 

So it was a mark of Pats’ 
business acumen that she at 
once combine business and ro- 
mance, and thus close a life con- 
tract with Freddy. Mark had 
met Freddy, and had discussed 
him with Pats. He had placed 
the seal of his paternal ap- 
proval on the boy when he saw 
that Pats’ interest in her new 
employee was not altogether 
mercenary. 

Freddy came from _ no- 
where in particular; but that, 
Mark knew, signified nothing. 
He sometimes thought it was 
better thus. There were times 
when family traditions were 
something of an incumbrance. 
They exacted a certain blind 
adherence to precedent which, 
today, served to produce an 
actual handicap. This, again, 
shows the democratizing effect of the vast hinterland. 

Mark liked Freddy as a wholesome, healthy lad of good 
morals and character. For that reason he was more than 
ever pleased with another of Pats’ payments of gratitude. 
So pleased, indeed, was he, that he foolishly allowed himself, 
on the night it came, three after-dinner cigars instead of 
his customary dole of one. 

The payment which was the occasion of this reckless 
indulgence was the announcement of the birth of Frederick 
Marcus and his twin sister, Patricia Laurel. 

“That,” said Mark, as he proudly showed the announce- 
ment to his wife, “is just like Pats. She’s always doing 
more than her share to make the world a bigger and better 
place to live in!” 
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| “Fust an Old-C fashioned Christmas 


By Harvey &. Yantis 
A Holiday story for the little ones, including orphans and stepchildren, 


and their parents and guardians also; and demonstrating that no man can 
be entirely without hope amid the infinite variety of this world 


T was a wild and stormy night on the west coast of 

Scotland. This, however, is immaterial to the pres- 

ent story, as the scene is not laid in the west of Scot- 

land. For that matter, the weather was none too 
good on the east coast of Ireland. 

But the scene of this narrative is laid in the Middle 
West of the United States. 

It was Christmas Eve, with its mantle of glimmering 
snow, scintillating from a thousand diamond points; with 
its good cheer, its peace on earth, its feasting and merri- 
ment, with its—well, anyway, it was Christmas Eve. 

Old Angus McTavish, the miller, and his wife sat in 
the living room of their house. An open fire burned on the 
old brick hearth, and the miller sat beside the carved san- 
dalwood table, his head bowed upon his hands, his grizzled 
face with its unshorn stubble stricken down with the lines of 
devastating trouble. From time to time he rose and cast a 
fresh log into the fire with a savage thud that sent a shower 
of sparks up the chimney. Across the fireplace sat his wife, 
Anna, on a straight-backed chair, looking into the fire with 
the mute resignation of her sex. 

What was wrong with them, anyway? Ah, reader, the 
old mill was mortgaged! Several years before, Angus had 
started selling his entire output to the big buyers at the 
beginning of each crop, and soon he had been forced to 
mortgage the mill. His capital had now been reduced to 
$24.30. 

Tonight the mortgage fell due; tonight at midnight, 
Christmas night. Such is the way in which mortgages of 


this kind are always drawn. Yes, sir, it was drawn with 
such diabolical skill that on this night of all nights the 
mortgage would be foreclosed. At midnight the men would 
come with hammer and nails, and nail the old mill up tight. 

But old Angus McTavish had shown his courage before 
in fighting his way up in the world. When he first landed 
in New York from Scotland he had no money and no friends, 
but his canny intelligence had told him that the first thing 
to do was to look for work. 

Imagine looking for work in the great, cruel city. 
You and I, who spend our time in trying to avoid work, can 
hardly realize what it must mean. Think how it must feel 
to be alone in New York, without a friend or a relation at 
hand, with no one to know or care what you do. It must 
feel great! 

For a short while Angus had stood irresolute and 
looked about him. He looked up at the top of the Wool- 
worth Building, but he saw no work there. He looked at 
the skyscrapers across the street, but his eye detected no 
work in any of them. Presently he stopped in front of a 
policeman. 

“Sir,” he said, “can you tell me where I—” 

The policeman struck him savagely across the side of 
the head. 

“T’ll learn you,” he said, “to ask damn fool questions !” 

He had next gone into an office and applied for a job. 

“Can you write shorthand?” they asked. 

“No,” said the boy from Aucherlocherty, “but I can 
try.” They threw him down the elevator shaft. 
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In the days that followed, Angus asked for job after 
job, without success. One evening, hungry, tired and 
shabby, some kind-hearted stranger had taken pity on his 
appearance and given him a dollar. Angus had flushed 
with true Highland pride. 

“T’ll no be begging for siller,” he exclaimed, and he 
dashed the dollar fiercely on the ground; then picking it up 
he dashed it with full force against the side of the building. 
Seizing it again, he dashed it angrily into his pants pocket. 

With the money giving him a new sense of power, he 
had renewed his efforts to find work, but finally one day he 
was discouraged. 

“Drink,” he muttered hoarsely. “T’ll take to drink,” 
as the lights of a soda water fountain caught his eye. 

“Give me an egg phosphate,” he said, as he threw his 
money on the counter. He drank phosphate after phos- 
phate until his brain reeled. Mad with the liquor, he stag- 
gered to and fro in the shop, weighed himself recklessly on 
the slot machine three or four times, tore out chewing gum 
and matches from the automatic nickel boxes, and finally 
staggered onto the street, reeling from the effects of thir- 
teen phosphates and a sarsaparilla soda. 

While still emboldened by the fiery liquid, Angus had 
gone into the office of a miller 
who needed an export man. 

“Are you proficient in 
French?” the miller asked. 

“Oh, oui,” replied Angus 
modestly. 

“And Spanish?” contin- 
ued the miller. 

“Oh, si,” said Angus. 

“And German?” said the 
miller in delight. 

“Ah, ja,” said Angus. 

“And Russian?” 

“Yaw.” 

“And Roumanian?” 

“Jep.” 

Amazed at the lad’s ex- 
traordinary proficiency in mod- 
ern languages, the miller had 
immediately given him the job 
of export sales manager. 
Angus had expanded the mill’s 
trade from Tschminsk to Wa- 
zuchistan, and his promotions 
were steady. At last he had 
achieved his dream: to own a 
mill of his own. And now, on 
this early Christmas Eve, when 
all the little children were ex- 
pecting Santa Claus, and all 
the big children were expecting the bootlegger, he was about 
to lose it because of the mortgage. It was hard, hard! 

As has been said, Anna, with the patient resignation of 
her sex, sat silent or at times endeavored to read. She 
took from the little wall shelf Bunyan’s “Holy Living and 
Holy Dying.” She tried to read it, but could not. Then 
she took Dante’s “Inferno.” She could not read it. Then 
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she selected Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” but she could 
not read that, either. Lastly, she took a copy of The 
Northwestern Miller, and sat absorbed. 

Angus McTavish, meanwhile, showed all the passion of 
an uncontrolled nature. At times he would reach out for 
the crock of buttermilk that stood beside him and drain 
a draft of the maddening liquid, until his brain glowed like 
the coals of the fire before him. 

“Angus,” pleaded Anna, “leave alone the buttermilk. 
It only maddens you. No good ever came of that.” 

“Aye, lass,” the miller said with a bitter laugh, as he 
buried his face again in the crock, “what care I if it mad- 
dens me?” 

“Ah, Angus, you’d better be employed in reading the 
Good Book than in your wild courses. Here, take it, father, 
and read it”—and she handed it to him. He and his wife 
had known nothing of religious teaching in their youth, 
but the self-education the miller had received stood him in 
good stead. 

“Take the book,” Anna said. “Read it, Angus, for 
in this hour of affliction it brings comfort.” 

Angus took from her hand the well-thumbed copy of 
The Northwestern Miller, and laying aside his hat with 

reverence, he read aloud: 


OE i" Hedging and efforts 
af sf auc a to defeat the wicked mach- 

inations of indeterminate 
cash wheat premiums are 
among the mysteries of 
milling. It is not at all 
unlikely that they contrib- 
ute largely to the degree 
of success or unsuccess at- 


tained by millers. 
The miller put the book 


aside. 

*Tt’s no use, Anna. I can’t 
read the good words tonight.” 

He rose, staggered to the 
crock of buttermilk, and before 
his wife could stay his hand 
drained it to the last drop. 
Then he sank heavily into his 
chair. 

“Let them foreclose, if 
they will,” he said, “I am past 
caring.” 

The woman looked sadly 
into the fire. Ah, if only her 
son Henry had been there. 
Henry, who had left them three 
years agone, and whose bright 
letters still brought from time to time a gleam of hope. 

Henry was in Leavenworth. 
to his mother of his steady success: first cornet in the prison 
band; a favorite with the wardens and the chaplain; the 
best bridge player of the corridor. Henry was pushing his 
way to the front with the old-time spirit of the McTavishes. 

His mother had wished that he might be with her at 


His letters brought news . 
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Christmas, but Henry had written that it was practically 
impossible for him to leave Leavenworth. He could not 
see his way out. The authorities were arranging a dance 
and sleighing party for the Christmas celebration, and he 
had some hope, he said, of slipping away unnoticed, al- 
though his doing so might excite attention. Of the trouble 
at home Anna had told her son 
nothing. 

No, Henry would not ° 
come. ‘There was no help there. 

And William, the other son, 10 
years older than Henry, had, 
alas, gone forth to fight his way 
alone. “Mother,” he had said, 
“when I make a million dollars 
I'll come home. Until then, 
good-by,” and he had gone. We ; 

How Anna’s heart had 14 
beat for him. Would he make ? 
that million dollars? Would ‘; + 
she ever live to see it? As the 
years passed she and Angus 
had often sat in the evenings 
picturing William at home 
again, bringing with him a mil- 
lion dollars, or picturing the 
million dollars sent by Western } 
Union with love. But the years 
had passed, and William did () 
not come. The great world 
had swallowed him as it had 
many another lad. | « 

Anna started from her 
musing. What was that at the 
door? The sound of rapping. 
And then there entered the 
room the familiar figure of the 
town lawyer. His coat of yel- 
low cowskin, his celluloid collar, 
and overshoes which reached 
halfway to his knees contrasted with the tasteful appoint- 
ments of the house. 

“McTavish,” he said, “can you pay?” 

“Lawyer Perkins,” the miller replied, “give me time 
and I will; so help me, give me five years more and I'll clear 
this debt to the last cent.” 

“Angus,” said the lawyer, touched in spite of his rough 
exterior, “I couldn’t, if I would. It is a big New York 
corporation, Pinchem & Co., that makes these loans, and 
they take up their money on the day, or they sell you out. 
I can’t help it. So there’s your notice, Angus, and I’m 
sorry! No, Ill take no buttermilk. I must keep a clear 
head to work,” and with that he hurried out into the snow 
again. 

Angus sat brooding in his chair. The fire flickered 
down. The old clock struck half past eight. 

Presently McTavish rose, and put on his heavy ulster. 
“Mortgage or no mortgage,” he said, “I must see about 
the mill.” 

He passed from the house, drove the Packard out of 














































































the garage, and went down the street to the mill. He looked 
over the snow and the barren trees, beyond the lights of the 
village. He thought of the thirty years he had spent here; 
of the rude pioneer days when he had built up a trade 
willing to pay one dollar a barrel profit on all the flour he 
could produce; of how a competitor had started making 
inroads on this trade by offer- 
ing at only ninety cents a bar- 
rel profit; of how another had 
taken part of the business of 
both mills by selling at eighty 
cents profit ; of how he had en- 
NS tered the game by selling at 
seventy cents above cost, and 
had thus regained his lost cus- 
tomers. So it had gone, this 
endless circle, until here they 
all were, selling below cost and 
worrying over their mortgages. 
He looked down the river road, 
and sighed. 

Down on this river road, 
two miles away, could he but 
have seen it, there moved a shin- 
ing Hispano-Suiza, and in it a 
1 man dressed in a sealskin coat 
and silk hat, whose face beamed 
in the moonlight as he turned 
=S> to and fro and stared at each 
object by the roadside as at an 
old familiar scene. Around his 
waist was a belt containing one 
million dollars in gold coin, and 
as he halted his car in an open- 
ing of the road he unstrapped 
the belt and counted the coins. 

Beside him there crouched 
in the bushes at the dark edge 
of the road, with eyes that 
watched every glitter of the 
coins, and a hand that clasped a heavy cudgel of hickory, 
a man whose close-cropped hair and hard-lined face be- 
longed nowhere but within the walls of Leavenworth. When 
the car started again the man in the bushes followed dog- 
gedly in its track. 

Meanwhile, Angus McTavish was lingering around his 
mill. He opened a door to one of the machines on the 
grinding floor and, almost lovingly, allowed a handful of 
middlings to pass through his fingers while he felt the vel- 
vety texture. He moved on, patting a belt here, touching 
a spout there. He stood a moment among the great wheat 
bins, the tanks reared erect to the sky, and, miller that he 
was, he forgot his troubles a moment to gaze with rapture 
at the bright red grain—twelve per cent, thirteen per cent, 
fourteen per cent, protein. It smote him to think how at 
times he had been tempted to sell some of it to clear the 
mortgage off the property. Thank God, however, he had 
put that temptation behind him. 

As he reached the house again a Hispano-Suiza was 
standing in the driveway. Anna met him at the door. 
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“Angus,” she said, “there was a stranger came while 


you were at the mill. He wanted to stay all night. I hated 
to refuse him, and I put him in Willie’s room. We’ll never 
want it again, and he’s gone to sleep.” 

“Aye, we can’t refuse.” 

Angus drove the car into the garage, and then returned 
to his vigil with Anna beside the fire. The fumes of the 
buttermilk had died out of his brain. He was thinking, as 
he sat there, of midnight and what it would bring. 

In the room above, the man in the sealskin coat had 
thrown himself down, clothes and all, upon the bed, tired 
with his drive. 

“How it all comes back to me,” he muttered. “The 
same old room, nothing changed—except them; how worn 
they look,” and a tear started to his eyes. He thought of 
his leaving home fifteen years ago, of his struggle in the 
city, of the great idea he had conceived of making money, 
and of the Millers’ Loan Co. he had instituted—the simple 
system of applying the crushing power of capital to exact 
the uttermost penny from his business. He would find those 
mills that would go to any length to land a volume order, 
selling distant deliveries without premiums or adequate car- 
rying charges, guessing the market, or the hundred other 
practices known as “sharp competition.” He would loan 
these mills money, encourage them in their rivalries, and 
when they had reached their limit, take their property. It 
had been a great scheme, and a profitable one, and now here 
he was back again, true to his word, with a million dollars 
in his belt. Then William (yes, it was William) fell asleep. 

The hours passed. It was 11:30. Suddenly Anna 
started from her place. 

“Henry!” she cried, as the door opened and a man 
entered. He advanced gladly to meet her, and in a moment 
mother and son were folded in a close embrace. It was 
Henry, the man from Leavenworth. True to his word, he 
had slipped away unostentatiously at the height of the 
festivities. 

“Alas, Henry,” said the mother after the warmth of 
first greetings had passed, “you come at an unlucky hour.” 
They told him of the mortgage on the mill and the ruin of 
his home. 

“Yes,” Anna said, “not even a bed to offer you,” and 
she spoke of the stranger who had arrived, the rich man in 
the Hispano-Suiza and the sealskin coat, who had asked 
for a night’s shelter. 

Henry listened intently while they told him of the man, 
and a sudden light of intelligence flashed in his eye. 

“By Heaven, father, I have it!” he cried. Then, drop- 
ping his voice, he said, “Speak low, father. This man up- 
stairs, he had a sealskin coat and a silk hat?” 

“Yes,” said the father. 

“Father,” Henry said, “I saw a man sitting in a 
Hispano-Suiza on the river road. He had money in his 
hand, and he counted it, and chuckled—five-dollar gold 
pieces—in all $1,125,465.25.” 

The father and son looked at one another. 

“TI see your idea,” said McTavish, sternly. 

“We'll choke him,” said Henry. 

“Or club him,” Angus replied, “and pay the mortgage.” 
Anna looked from one to the other, joy and hope 
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struggling with the sorrow in her face. “Henry, my 
Henry,” she said proudly. “I knew he would find a way.” 

“Come on,” said Henry. “Bring the lamp, mother. 
‘Take the club, father,” and gayly, but with hushed voices, 
the three stole up the stairs. 

The stranger lay sunk in sleep. The back of his head 
was turned to them as they came in. ; 

“Now, mother,” the miller said firmly, “hold the lamp 
a little nearer; just behind the ear, I think, Henry.” 

“No,” said Henry, rolling back his sleeve and speak- 
ing with a quick authority that sat well upon him. “Across 
the jaw, father; it’s quicker and neater.” 

“Well, well,” the miller said, smiling proudly, “have 
your own way, lad; you know best.” 

Henry raised the club, but as he did so—what was 
that? Down in the village the deep booming of the church 
bells began to strike out midnight. One, two, three, their 
tones came clear across the crisp air. At almost the same 
moment the clock below began with deep strokes to mark 
the midnight hour. Even the whistle on the McTavish mill 
shrieked loudly to usher in the morning of Christmas with 
its message of peace and good will. 

The club fell from Henry’s hand and rattled on the 
floor. The stranger woke, and sat up. 

“Father! Mother!” he cried. 

“My son, my son,” the miller sobbed. “We had guessed 
it was you. We had come to wake you.” 

“Yes, it is I,” William said, smiling to his proud 
parents, “and I have brought the million dollars. Here it 
is,” and with that he unstrapped the belt from his waist and 
laid a million dollars on the table. 

“Thank Heaven!” Anna cried, “our troubles are at an 
end. This money will allow us to clear the mortgage—and 
the greed of Pinchem & Co. cannot harm us now.” 

“The mill was mortgaged!” said William, aghast. 

“Aye,” the miller said. “Mortgaged to men who have 
no conscience, whose greedy hand has nearly brought us to 
the grave. See how she has aged, my boy,” and he pointed 
to Anna. 

“Father,” William said, in deep tones of contrition, 
“IT am Pinchem & Co. Heaven help me! I see it now. I 
see at what expense of suffering my fortune was made. I 
will restore it all—these million dollars—to those I have 
wronged.” 

“No,” his mother replied softly. “You repent, dear 
son, with true Christian repentance. That is enough. You 
may keep the money. We will look upon it as a trust, a 
sacred trust, and every time we spend a dollar of it on 
ourselves we will think of it as a trust.” 

“Yes,” the miller joined in. “Your mother is right, 
the money is a trust, and we will double the capacity of the 
mill with it, buy out the Jones’s plant, and regard the whole 
thing as a trust.” 

Gayly the reunited family descended. Anna carried 
the lamp, Henry carried the club, and William carried the 
million dollars. 

The log fire roared again upon the hearth. The but- 
termilk circulated from hand to hand. William and Henry 
told and retold the story of their adventures. The first 
light of the Christmas morn fell through the windows. 
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TORONTO 


A holiday spirit pervaded the flour 
market last week, and sellers of spring 
wheat flour reported business slow. 
Millers are reconciled to this condition 
during the Christmas season and are not 
pressing for business. No great amount 
of buying is expected until after Jan. 1. 


Prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: 

Dec. 15 Dec. 8 
WO DROME 2c vececusccces $7.20 $7.20 
PEE. Sora ectevesecosscece 6.95 6.95 
Second patent ........... 6.60 6.60 
BeeeS MRCOME 2c ccccccccs 6.20 6.20 
Bees GCIGAP cc ccccescvcres 5.50 5.50 
CGMAM GOCF occcevecnss 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 5.90 


All per barrel, in bags of 98 lbs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—There was a much 
easier feeling regarding Ontario winter 
wheat flour, due to freer deliveries of 
wheat. Business, however, varies little, 
as domestic markets only are taking sup- 
plies. Demand from this source is 
steady, but comparatively small. Prices 
are 10c lower. Quotations, Dec. 15: best 
brands of 90 per cent soft winters $5.40 
@5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in 
secondhand jutes, $5.75; Toronto, $5.60; 
best quality soft patents $8 and seconds 
$7.50, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $6.60, 
second $6.40, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Exporting demand for 
spring wheat flour has fallen off. Re- 
ports agree that there is little being 
done in any market at present. This 
will probably be the case until after the 
holidays. Mills have, however, been do- 
ing a good business on this crop, as the 
first four months show an increase of 
over 900,000 bbls compared with the 
same period of 1927. Up to the end of 
November they have exported 4,144,613 
bbls, and last year 3,239,304. It is from 
countries other than the United King- 
dom that the improved demand is com- 
ing. British markets are really showing 
a falling off in purchases this year. As 
far as volume of sales is concerned, there 
is no cause for worry among Canadian 
millers. Prices have not changed. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: export patent springs, 
December-January seaboard loading, 31s 
per 280 Ibs, in jute bags, c.i.f., London. 

There is no inquiry for Ontario winter 
wheat flour from export markets, on ac- 
count of too high prices. Nominally, 90 
per cent winters are quoted at 37s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow or Lon- 
don, December-January seaboard load- 
ing. 

NOTES 

W. J. Kerr, of the Kerr Milling Co., 
Ltd., Dundas, Ont., visited Toronto on 
Dec. 11. 


W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., visited the head office of the 
company in Toronto last week. 


The new terminal elevator made its 
first shipment of grain last week, a sup- 
ply of wheat to the mill at Norval, Ont., 
owned by W. B. Browne & Co., Toronto. 


Canadian interests of the National 
Biscuit and Shredded Wheat companies 
are included in the recent merger of the 
two organizations. These interests in- 
clude several companies in Canada. 

The amount of wheat used for grind- 
ing purposes in Canada during the three 
months of crop year ending October was 
25,356,571 bus, and of oats 3,380,220. In 
both cases, increases over grindings of 
1927 are shown. 


An increase of 15,433,164 Ibs is shown 
in production of rolled oats and oatmeal 
in Canada during the three months end- 
ing last October, compared with the 
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Canadian Flour Shipments 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers have every reason to be satisfied with the vol- 
ume of export business done during the first four months of the current crop year. 
The Dominion bureau of statistics has issued its November report, and like all three 
previous months this one shows a considerable increase over the corresponding 
month of last year. The amount is 1,159,213 bbls, compared with 1,149,474 in 1927. 
In the last few years, November has always been the heaviest of these months in 
volume of shipments, but a change has taken place this year, as more flour went out 
of the country in October than in November. The quantity for October was 1,170,- 
979. Total flour shipments in the four months reached 4,144,613 bbls, against 


3,239,304 in the same period of 1927. 





same period in 1927, the quantity manu- 
factured this year being 50,227,706 bus, 
and last year 34,792,542. 


With navigation officially closed on the 
Canadian lakes, the Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., new terminal is full of grain, and 
about 20 vessels are tied up at the ele- 
vator with grain for winter storage. 
These will be unloaded from time to time 
as requirements of the trade suggest. 


Of the total quantity of 56,673,308 bus 
wheat exported to the United Kingdom 
during November, only 7,959,341 were 
shipped via Canadian ports, the remain- 
der going through the United States. 
The total exports of wheat from Canada 
in that month were 75,416,597 bus, and 
for the four months of crop year ending 
November were 171,083,763. 


Navigation on the Great Lakes closed 
at midnight, Dec. 12, following a season 


in which all former records for grain 
movement were broken. The total quan- 
tity shipped out of Fort William and 
Port Arthur this year was 278,780,000 
bus, compared with 193,000,000 in 1927. 
Official closing of navigation occurred on 
Nov. 30, but mild weather induced in- 
surance companies to extend their rates 
to Dec. 12. 


In its monthly report the board of 
grain commissioners, Fort William, Ont., 
states that the volume of wheat market- 
ed at country points up to the end of 
November represented practically 75 per 
cent of the total crop, or more than 80 
per cent of the total amount to be sold 
after deducting the usual allowance to 
cover requirements for seed and purely 
local needs. Almost 300,000,000 bus have 
been shipped to terminals or mills, leav- 
ing some 60,000,000 in store at country 
points. 





By Aubrey Fullerton 


HAT the milling and baking values 

of wheat are not injured by the dry- 

ing of grain that is tough or damp 
is the conclusion reached by the associate 
committee on grain research of the Ca- 
nadian National Research Council, after 
a long series of investigations and exper- 
iments. Tough grain has been something 
of a problem in western Canada, and the 
effect of heat drying on ultimate flour 
and bread quality has assumed the pro- 
portions and importance of a really live 
question. A scientific inquiry was un- 
dertaken by the research council, and a 
definite result has now been secured and 
announced. 

Experimental work in connection with 
this inquiry was carried on by the univer- 
sities of the three wheat producing prov- 
inces, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, to which was committed the task 
of making the actual tests. In all some 
125 runs of damp grain were made 
through the driers, and accurate records 
were kept of the conditions and results 
in each case. 

The drier used for the purpose was 
one designed and constructed at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta under the supervision 
of Dr. Edgar Stansfield. It was of di- 
mensions so chosen as to give much the 
same travel of air through the grain as 
in the larger commercial driers, and a 
special feature of the construction was 
the continuous movement of the grain, 
thus avoiding batch drying, which had 
previously been found to be injurious. It 
is believed that the tests made with this 
equipment have conclusively shown that 
grain can be dried without detracting 
from its milling and baking qualities. 

The cammittee’s findings are that 180 
degrees Fahrenheit is the maximum safe 
temperature for the drying air where it 
enters the grain, and that the final mois- 
ture content should not be lower than 
13.5 per cent. A more detailed study of 
the ‘data is to be made before final rec- 


ommendations are given out as to both 
the upper and lower moisture limits. 

Experimental work that the University 
of Alberta began two years ago in mill- 
ing and baking tests of various grades 
of wheat has been continued with special 
reference to tough grain. A miniature 
mill, equipped with regulation screens 
and rollers, makes the flour, and there 
is a baking room where heat controlled 
electric ovens give absolutely uniform 
conditions for bread making. Labora- 
tory tests are made for moisture con- 
tent and protein value. 

The three universities have also co- 
operated with the research council in an 
investigation of the effects of weather- 
ing and damp storage on the milling and 
baking qualities of wheat. Marquis, Red 
Bobs and Garnet wheat were sown in 
plots at each center and subjected to 
various treatments, including weathering 
until after snowfall and damp storage 
for a period up to six months. It was 
found that moderate weathering gave 
some improvement in quality, but that 
if too severe some injury was likely to 
result. How well the flour made under 
such conditions will keep has still to be 
investigated. 

Sound grain stored during the winter 
in a damp condition was found not to 
deteriorate in quality, and there was even 
the normal improvement from aging. 
But here, again, it remains to be seen 
how applicable these results will be to 
elevator storage. 

The conclusions reached by the re- 
search committee as the outcome of the 
universities’ tests go to show that, with 
proper handling, tough and damp wheat 
need not be looked upon as the poor stuff 
it has sometimes been thought to be. It 
can be dried without suffering loss in 
quality, and the resulting flour is as good 
as that from other wheat. A great deal 
depends, however, upon the way the 
grain is handled. The conditions of op- 
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eration and the skill of the operator are 
probably more important, it was be- 
lieved, than the type of drier used. 

The effects of frost on wheat, again 
with particular reference to milling and 
baking qualities, are down for future 
investigation by the committee, and the 
universities will doubtless be called upon 
for further assistance. Some investigat- 
ing has also been done in the determina- 
tion of the flour making values of differ- 
ent varieties of wheat, and this, too, is 
a line of research that is to be continued. 

Another direction in which results are 
being secured in the investigation of the 
wheat industry in western Canada is the 
eradication of rust. Professor J. H. 
Craigie, of the research department of 
the University of Manitoba, told a re- 
cent convention of financiers that good 
progress is being made and that within 
a few years the rust problem will be 
solved. Plant breeders, he said, are try- 
ing to combine the resistance of partially 
resistant common wheats and, secondly, 
to cross highly resistant varieties with 
Marquis. 

New ground for hope in dealing with 
the rust evil has been provided by the 
discovery of what is called “mature 
plant” resistance. Certain varieties of 
wheat, it is now known, are quite sus- 
ceptible to rust in their younger stages, 
but acquire resistance as they grow old- 
er. This has materially simplified the 
problem, and has given a new angle to 
the research work, which must go on, 
however, for some years, for until the 
menace of rust is completely downed the 
wheat farmer is not safe. 
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WINNIPEG 


Flour millers shared with wheat ship- 
pers in the dullness of the export mar- 
ket last week. Only a handful of new 
business came in from Europe, and the 
domestic trade did not show any marked 
improvement. Further sales were made 
to the Orient by mills that are develop- 
ing this market, but a shortage of ton- 
nage at the Pacific Coast is militating 
against this business. Trade with China 
and Japan has been very good the past 
two years, and there is every indication 
that the peak will be reached this sea- 
son. Conditions approaching famine are 
said to exist in the northern parts of 
China, and much low grade Canadian 
flour is being bought for that market. 
The price of top patents remained 
steady, but second patents and first 
clears were reduced 40c bbl. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 15, at $7.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.55 and first clears 
at $5.55; cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast 
points, 50c more. Second patents to 
bakers were quoted at $6.60, car lots, 
basis jute 98's. 

NOTES 

No less than 160 boats left Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur between Nov. 27 
and Dec. 10, with wheat cargoes aggre- 
gating over 37,000,000 bus. 

James Richardson, grain exporter, has 
purchased a piece of land in the financial 
district of this city for $150,000, and will 
erect a large office building on the site. 

M. O. Williamson, vice president of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
was in Winnipeg last week, visiting west 
ern managers before leaving on a trip 
to Europe. 

Shipments of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur this fall broke all rec 
ords, no less than 278,000,000 bus being 
cleared, against about 193,000,000 i the 
fall of 1927. 


Statisticians calculate that, for a P& 
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riod of weeks this fall, enough wheat 
passed through Winnipeg from the west 
each 24 hours to feed greater Winnipeg 
for at least a year and a half. 
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MONTREAL 


Buyers of spring wheat flour last week 
limited their orders to quantities only 


sufficient to meet immediate require- 


ments. Prices were unchanged, and on 
Dec. 14, car lots, in jutes, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points, were quoted: top pat- 
ents, $7.20 bbl; patents, $6.95; second 
patent, $6.60; export patent, $6.20. 

Demand from most export markets is 
quiet. Prices have been very steady 
lately. 

There is still a fair demand for win- 
ter wheat flour, and the market is strong. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, secondhand jutes, are still $6.10 
bbl. 

NOTES 


Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a short busi- 
ness trip to Winnipeg. 

The traffic committee of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association will hold 
its next meeting in the association of- 
fices at Montreal, on Dec. 20. Secretary 
Mallette has issued an agenda covering 
all freight problems now engaging the 
attention of the Canadian milling indus- 
try. 

There is still some grain movement in 
the harbor, although the port is officially 
closed. Total grain receipts for this 
year will be very close to 220,000,000 
bus, with deliveries of 210,000,000. Stocks 
in elevators are now nearing 14,000,000 
bus, while in the vessels wintering here 
there are an additional 4,000,000. 


Henri Merrill, Quebec sales manager 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who has been away from his office, on 
sick leave since last February, is re- 
ported to be doing very well, and ex- 
pects to leave shortly with Mrs. Merrill 
for a holiday trip to Europe. It is 
expected that Mr. Merrill will be able 
to return to his work about May 1, 1929. 


oc 


HENRY F. GOODERHAM MADE 
HEAD OF CANADA BREAD CO. 


Toronto, Ont.—Henry F. Gooder- 
ham, K. C., has been elected president 
of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., following 
the recent resignation of Mark Bredin. 
Mr. Gooderham is president of the 
Union Trust Co., Toronto, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of several 
other companies. The office of general 
manager of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
which was also held by Mr. Bredin, has 
been filled by A. A. Ryley, since 1912 
manager of the Winnipeg plant of the 
firm. 
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CANADIAN MACARONI CO. TO. 
BUILD NEW WINNIPEG PLANT 


Winnirec, Man.—The Catelli Maca- 
roni Products Corporation, Ltd., will 
build a plant in Winnipeg early next 
year, according to announcement by 
Paul Bienvenue, managing director. It 
will be large enough to take care of fu- 
ture development. The minimum output 
will be four to five times that of the 
present plant in St. Boniface, Man. H. 
Constant, former manager of the Excel- 
sior Macaroni Co., which has been taken 
over by the Catelli corporation, will su- 
pervise the production end of the new 
plant. Mr. Bienvenue intimated that a 
plant may also be erected on the Pacific 
Coast in the near future. 


oo 
OGILVIE DIVIDEND INCREASED 


_Monrtreat, Que.—The next quarterly 
dividend on the common stock of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., payable 
Jan. 2, 1929, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, Dec. 20, will be 
$2 per share. The former one was $1.25. 
The Ogilvie company is said to have de- 
rived considerable benefit through owner- 
ship of stocks which participated in re- 
cent advances on the Canadian stock ex- 
changes, 
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CHICAGO 


With the usual holiday dullness al- 
ready here, local dealers do not look for 
any revival in business until after Jan. 1 
and the annual period for taking inven- 
tory. Consequently, they are devoting 
most of their time and effort to securing 
shipping directions, which continue in 
light volume. Representatives say they 
have many large orders on their books. 
No cancellations have been reported here, 
and few attempts are expected to welsh 
on contracts. After inventory is out of 
the way the opinion is that it will be 
easier to get specifications. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Spring wheat 
flour sales were few last week, and only 
occasionally were bookings of more than 
a single car made, one order reaching 
2,000 bbls. Opinion differs as to business 
prospects after the first of the year. 
Some representatives say they have deals 
pending for fairly substantial quantities 
covering the last half of the crop require- 
ments, while others do not anticipate any 
special activity. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There is very 
little change to report on hard winters. 
New business was quiet, as it generally 
is at this time of year, although shipping 
directions were fair. There were few 
complaints about buyers being very far 
behind on contracts, although some of 
the early bookings are being reduced 
slowly. Very little flour has been sold 
this month, and most handlers hope for 
an improvement in January. 

Soft Winter Flour.—tThere has been 
little change in the soft wheat flour sit- 
uation in recent weeks. Sales continue 
scattered, and most mill representatives 
say it is almost impossible to interest 
buyers in more than a single car at a 
time. There was one sale of 1,500 bbls 
of Pacific Coast flour last week, but small 
bookings were the rule. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 15, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$5.80@6.40 bbl, standard patent $5.40@ 
6.05, first clear $5@5.30, second clear $4 
@4.40; hard winter short patent $5.60@ 
6, 95 per cent patent $5.30@5.70, straight 
$5.15@5.40, first clear $4.95@5.20; soft 
winter short patent $6.20@7.20, standard 
patent $5.90@6.50, straight $5.75@6.25, 
first clear $5.20@5.55. 

Durum.—Shipping directions on durum 
were fairly active, but new business was 
quiet, and will continue so, according to 
local handlers, until old orders have been 
reduced. On Dec. 15, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3\%c lb, bulk; standard sem- 
olina, 3c; No. 3 semolina, 27%c; durum 
patent, 2%4c; special grade, 2%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOG, SBS cavcvccvccerswesoe 29,959 75 
Previous week ........+++.% 35,017 88 
WORE GW o.c.cvcc cw eee c cones 36,000 90 
TWO YOAPS ABO ..ccsececes 37,000 92 


NOTES 


A. C. Barron, of the L. & L. Jenison 
Co., Jenison, Mich., was in Chicago last 
week. ; 

G. H. Spaeth, auditor for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was a 
recent visitor in Chicago. 

E. W. Mitchell, of the Consolidated 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, was here last 
week, visiting feed brokers. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 2 
visitor in Chicago last week. 

Fire of unknown origin recently de- 
stroyed the 100-bbl plant of the White 
County Milling Co., Carmi, Ill. 

Many members of the local trade were 
confined to their homes last week with in- 
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fluenza, hardly an office escaping the 
epidemic. 


H. D. Crooks, president of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, has returned from 
a week’s trip to his New York office. 


Herman Bowmar, sales manager of 
the cereal department of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, visited the trade 
here last week. 


B. F. Reinking, of the local office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., returned 
Dec. 13 from a week’s visit to this com- 
pany’s main office at Minneapolis. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director for the 
Millers’ National Federation, returned to 
his desk, Dec. 14, after being confined 
to his home most of the week by illness. 

Among Minneapolis grain men in Chi- 
cago last week were Fred B. Wells, vice 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., H. G. 
Dickey, vice president of the Peavey Co., 
and B. Loosemore, of the Quinn-Shep- 
herdson Co. 

The New Century Co., domestic and 
exporting distributer of flour, is sending 
to the trade a very attractive calendar, 
on which appears a reproduction of a 
painting by Zula Kenyon, entitled “A 
World of Happiness.” 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
has returned from a week’s trip to North 
Carolina, where he devoted several days 
to investigating the ruling of that state 
regarding metal fasteners on feed sacks. 

S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system en- 
gineers, will move their offices Jan. 2 
from North Dearborn Street to 110 
North Franklin Street, where they will 
occupy suite 1614 in the Mercantile Ex- 
change, with twice as much space as at 
present. 

A. G, Bemmels, secretary of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago last week. He said that his com- 
pany, as is the case with most milling 
firms, is working just as hard to obtain 
shipping directions as new business, add- 
ing that, so far, instructions have been 
quite fair. 

The following have been nominated by 
petition for directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: P. R. O’Brien, George 
E. Saunders, L. T. Sayre, M. Necas and 
W. G. Moorhead. The candidates pre- 
sented by the nominating committee were 
published in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

J. L. Walker, vice president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
visited the Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co. last week. He was returning from a 
trip to eastern markets, where he said 
business in flour was very quiet. Mr. 
Walker, however, thought that interest 
should increase considerably after Jan. 1. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have rejected a proposal-to bar 
transactions in current grain futures 
after the twentieth day of the month. 
It was held that such a rule would not 
aid in eliminating manipulation, and 
would have an adverse effect on farmers’ 
profits on crops maturing during the 
trading months. 

When wrecking the old Chicago Board 
of Trade Building, which started as soon 
as it was vacated early last week, an of- 
ficial sample of No. 2 hard wheat was 
found. It was inspected by the state 
grain inspection department 25 years 
ago, and was said to be in excellent con- 
dition. The first trade in cash grain in 
the temporary quarters was handled by 
Lamson Bros. & Co., and consisted of a 
sale of No. 3 white oats at 46%4c¢ bu. 

Members of the local office staff of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., feel proud 
of their bowling ability. After having 
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been challenged by a team from the lo- 
cal office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., they met, Dec. 12, and vanquished 
the Pillsbury Best boys by 277 pins. B. 
F. Wallshlager, local manager, led the 
team, which consisted of A. J. Keller, 
C. C. Pelton, A. W. Landstrom, A. J. 
Bernhardt and E. J. Saibert. C. A. Bun- 
nell, local manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., captained his team. The Gold 
Medal boys now are looking for other 
victims, and especially would like to test 
their ability against repreesntatives from 
the local office of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co. 


oc 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour buyers are stalling off purchases 
until inventories are taken, and are try- 
ing to work off as much of their stock 
as possible before the end of the month. 
Hence there is little interest in new 
sales, and shipping directions are being 
received slowly. The stable market is 
one of the reasons for inactivity on the 
part of buyers. Lower limits were up 
5e last week, but top limits were un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 15: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.05@ 
6.15 bbl, straight $5.70@5.85, first clear 
$4.75@4.85, and second clear $4.15@4.40, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Southwestern flour was almost at a 
standstill last week, and mill representa- 
tives here believe there will be no inter- 
est in fresh purchases until late in Jan- 
uary. Every one is trying to work 
stocks down to a minimum. One south- 
western representative said he had been 
receiving good shipping directions. There 
has been no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: fancy brands hard winter 
patent $5.80@6.05 bbl, straight $5.45@ 
5.85, and first clear $4.75@5.05, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The Lake Chelan left Milwaukee last 
week with a cargo of 100,000 bus corn 
and barley for Buffalo. It was one of 
the last boats to leave port this season. 


The flour and grist milling industry in 
Wisconsin, which led all other industries 
of the state in 1880 with a production 
valued at $27,639,000, has dropped to 
twenty-first place, with a production of 
$22,414,000. The dairy industry is far 
in front of all others, and manufactures 
of various kinds follow. 

A. L. Johnstone, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has appointed a 
committee to investigate the advisability 
of opening a stock and bond exchange 
in Milwaukee in conjunction with the 
grain exchange, under the direction of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The price 
of memberships in the Chamber of Com- 
merce has advanced rapidly since the 
opening of a stock exchange has been 
broached, and last week they sold at 
$600 each. 

Osborn Goodrich, former sales man- 
ager of the William O. Goodrich Co., lin- 
seed crushers, and son of William O. 
Goodrich, chairman of the board, has 
purchased a ranch at Kenya Colony, on 
the east coast of equatorial Africa, and 
will soon take his family there. Mr. 
Goodrich was a member of the expedi- 
tion which went to Africa to gather 
specimens for the Milwaukee public mu- 
seum, and he was attracted by the agri- 
cultural development of the country. 

oc] 

VETERAN CANADIAN BAKER DEAD 

Montreat, Que.—One of Canada’s old- 
est master bakers, Major T. S. Hethring- 
ton, died at Quebec, Dec. 8, at the age of 
79. Major Hethrington was the presi- 
dent of a baking firm founded by his fa- 
ther, and which still bears the family 
name. He was a former commodore of 
the Quebec Yacht Club, president of 
the Quebec Turf Club, and was asso- 
ciated with the Canadian militia for 40 
years. Among the surviving members 
of the family is Major Errol A. Heth- 
rington, who is connected with the bak- 
ing company. 


Another record in grain loading was 
made at Fort William recently, when 
6,280,437 bus grain were dumped into 
a fleet of vessels by lake head elevators. 
This breaks all records for any one day’s 
shipping. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business showed no improvement 
last week, and no change is anticipated 
until after Jan. 1. Such a condition is 
completely characteristic of the weeks 
preceding the holidays, and millers might 
be expected to recognize this and resign 
themselves to a quiet period. Instead, 
some are trying to force sales where no 
inclination to buy exists, and their cut 
prices simply break the market with- 
out arousing any interest. Buyers have 
booked enough to carry them at least 
until after Jan. 1, and since there is no 
prospect of a change in wheat, they fecl 
that flour prices will not be altered to 
any extent. 

Shipping Directions.—Where mills are 
not pressing hard for sales, local repre- 
sentatives are concentrating on getting 
shipping directions. Some offices report 
no trouble on this score, but others find 
buyers slow in ordering out previous 
bookings. 

Price Range Wide—If all quotations 
in the market were included, the range 
on many grades of flour would be very 
wide. However, the very low prices do 
not induce business, and merely indicate 
how anxious a mill may be for sales. On 
spring wheat clears, for example, at the 
close of the week, $5.60@5.85 bbl seemed 
to constitute a fair range, but quotations 
85c above and below this were reported. 
Hard winter flours also showed a wide 
spread on straight grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 15, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $6.25@ 
6.60 bbl, standard patents $5.90@6.15, 
clears $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6@6.50, straights $5.50@5.75, 95's 
$5.75@6; soft winter straights, $6@6.40. 


NOTES 


Port A. Johnson, of the Monarch Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, while on a 10-day 
trip through the East, called last week 
at the offices of C. B. Halboth and A. 
S. Leo. 


A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore brokers, while in New 
York attending a board of directors’ 
meeting, visited the local offices of the 
company. 

J. R. Hessey, advertising manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who is visiting the markets of the 
East, called on H. F. Freeman, New 
York representative, last week. 


Herbert Wall, representative of the 
Portsmouth (Va.) Cotton Oil Refining 
Corporation, stopped in New York on 
his way home after taking a course at 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

Visitors at the local offices of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. last week included 
Harvey B. Smith, from the Minneapolis 
office, and M. Hutchinson, head of the 
Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, Min- 
neapolis. 

The officers and department heads of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
with only the excuse of desiring a pleas- 
ant evening together, had dinner Dec. 
10 at Janssen’s and then went to the 
Palace Theater. 

The Bowling League of the Produce 
Exchange is gathering material for 
its annual minstrel show, to be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on March 
15. The committee in charge is headed 
by H. F. Brederson. 

Flour clearances from the port of New 
York for the week ending Dec. 8, as 
compiled by the Barr Shipping Corpora- 
tion, totaled 80,959 bbls, with only one 
large shipment of 34,906 to Alexandria. 
Wheat clearances were 1,184,431 bus. 

The New York Flour Club at its De- 
cember meeting returned to the former 





policy of holding a luncheon at the 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club. A 
representative number of members were 
present, but no special business was com- 
pleted. 

The new treasurer of the New York 
Produce Exchange, taking the placc held 
for many years by Walter B. Pollock, is 
John E. Seaver, flour broker. Samuel K. 
Knighton, another well-known flour man, 
has been appointed chairman of the flour 
committee and the admissions committee. 

The Knighton & Sparks Co. has been 
formed, with offices in the Produce Ex- 
change, to trade in securities listed on 
the exchange. The members of the new 
partnership are Samuel, Henry and Ed- 
ward Knighton, and C. H. Sparks, all 
associated with Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
Inc. 

Three of the large Buffalo mills had 
representatives in New York last week, 
in the persons of T. Morgan Bowen, vice 
president of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., Hal Pearce, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., and Hugh W. Brown. 
division sales manager for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 


At a meeting of the flour members 
of the Produce Exchange, held Dec. 
12, it was voted to amend the rules 
regulating the flour trade on the ex- 
change, so that not only members, but 
also other responsible firms, may have 
flour samples inspected by the exchange 
inspection department. 


Announcement was made Dec. 12 of 
the formation of a new partnership by 
Albert Wagner, Frank H. Winter, 
Thomas R. Van Boskerck and J. Milton 
Baker, to be known as Wagner, Winter 
& Co. The concern will have offices at 
412 Produce Exchange, and will deal in 
securities listed on the exchange. 


There were several visitors last week 
at the offices of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc.: Clarence M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and Harry P. Galla- 
her, president of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, whe 
were in New York to attend a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Standard 
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Milling Co., and Clem L. Beckenbach, di- 
rector of sales for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., who left for Norfolk 
after visiting the local trade. 

C. H. Morris, New York representa- 
tive for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., while in Philadelphia re- 
cently attended the banquet given by the 
Philadelphia Bakers’ Club, at the new 
plant of the General Baking Co. R. E. 
Wells, president of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York, also 
was a guest. 

A. E. Barclay died suddenly, Dec. 13, 
at the age of 78. Mr. Barclay had been 
ill with pneumonia only about a week, 
and his many friends will miss his famil- 
iar figure around the exchange. He had 
been in the flour business since 1870, and 
was the oldest member of the New York 
Produce Exchange actively engaged in 
the industry. 

o> 


PITTSBURGH 


The usual pre-holiday lull in flour re- 
sulted in exceptionally light sales last 
week. Even shipping directions were 
difficult to obtain. Flour prices were 
unchanged. Bakers are well stocked, 
some of them into February and March. 

Kansas flours were only in light de- 
mand. Sales of clears were fair, while 
demand for soft winters was somewhat 
heavier, with practically no change in 
prices. Cracker and pastry bakers are 
said to be fairly well supplied. Not 
much activity is expected until after 
Jan. 1. 

Semolina was quoted at 3c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were nominal. Flour 
quotations, Dec. 15, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.25 
@7 bbl, standard patent $5.75@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.90, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25; low pro- 
tein hard winter short patent, $5.50@6; 
clears, $5.50@6; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, 
bulk. 


Frederick W. Schomaker, 75 years old, 
of the firm of Schomaker & Co., flour 
dealers and bakers’ supplies merchants, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, Dec. 2. 
Two sons, Allen T. and Winfield S., sur- 
vive. Mr. Schomaker was a member of 
the Pittsburgh Hay and Grain Exchange, 
and was widely known. 

C. C. Larus. 
oof 


BALTIMORE 


Old Kris has become the center of at- 
traction. He has captured all eyes and 
hearts, and pretty nearly all pocket- 
books, and there will be no show for 
flour until he skips the town. But many 
mills were hungry for orders last week, 
so hungry that most any reasonable bid 
would have bought the goods. However, 








years it had stood useless. 








T'? many people an old mill is an old mill, and nothing more. But to 

one farmer in Connecticut, the old mill shown above was an oppor- 
tunity for the ice man. Windows were boarded up, sawdust partitions built 
in, and inside partitions removed. A loading stand and a “run” were built, 


and the metamorphosis was complete. 
markets, all attempts to operate it profitably had failed, and for many 


The mill was miles away from 
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money and nerve were scarce, and in al! 
probability will continue so until after 
the holidays. Some of the bargains to 
be had last week included standard 
spring at $5.90@6.15 bbl, cottons, hard 
winter straight at $5.75@6, cottons, and 
near-by soft winter straight at $5.40@ 
5.55, bulk. Both higher and lower priced 
offerings also were on the market, but 
these, being quality extremes, were not 
regarded as bargains by the trade. 

If there were any sales last week, be- 
yond a car or so within the range of 
quotations, they managed to keep under 
cover. Considerable near-by flour is still 
being turned down on account of un- 
soundness. Good wheat is getting scarcer 
every day. It is said some Pacific Coast 
wheat is coming to Baltimore via the 
Panama Canal for transshipment to 
Ohio. Lower feed serves to hold in check 
the decline in flour. 

Closing prices, Dec. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: firsi 
spring patent $6.40@6.65, standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.15; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.50, straight $5.75@6; soft win- 
ter short patent (near-by) $6.40@6.65, 
straight (near-by) $5.55@5.80. 


NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
8,311 bbls flour and 223,384 bus barley 
destined for export. : 

Visitors last week included Hugh R. 
Granger, of Paul, Robeson & Co., grain 
importers, Liverpool, Eng., and James 
= King, grain and feed, Westchester, 

a. 

Canadian wheat inspections last week 
were 428 cars, grading as follows: 191 
No. 2 dark northern, 45 sample grade 
dark northern, 12 No. 2 northern, 175 
sample grade northern, 3 No. 2 durum 
and 2 No. 2 red durum. 

The first steamer of the fléet to load 
full cargoes of grain here for European 
ports this season arrived last week and 
took out about 275,000 bus Canadian 
wheat for Pirzus, Greece. The rest of 
the full cargoes will follow at short in- 
tervals during the winter. 


o> 


BOSTON 


The trade seemed to be more inter- 
ested in buying Christmas presents last 
week than in the purchase of flour. Mill 
representatives returning from business 
trips throughout New England reported 
a woeful lack of demand for any grade 
of flour. 

While stocks of flour held locally as 
well as at other New England distri- 
buting points are reported as only mod- 
erate there apparently is enough on hand 
or in transit to cause the trade little 
concern as to the immediate future, at 
least. When flour is needed, the buyer 
has no difficulty in obtaining all that is 
required, and usually at a concession 
from the asking prices of millers. The 
policy is to buy as wanted, and let the 
immediate future take care of itself. 
There is more or less pressure on the 
part of millers of all grades to cut 
prices, and this does not help the gen- 
eral situation. 

Quotations, mill shipment, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, on Dec. 15 were as follows: 
spring patents, special $7.25@7.65, stand- 
ard patents $6.40@7.50, first clears $6.10 
@6.55; hard winter patents, $6.30@6.70; 
soft winter patents $6.65@7.35, straight 
$6.25@7.25, clear $6.15@6.30. 


NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Corpo- 
ration, was in Boston last week, the 
guest of Fred W. Choat, representative 
of the mill. 

Walter A. Hill, Philadelphia, visited 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week. John F. Diefenbach, president of 
the Amber Milling Co., St. Paul, also 
was on ’change. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is visiting the Boston office of the 
Acheson Flour Co., Inc., the general east- 
ern representatives for the Midland com- 
pany. 

P. T. Sowden, vice president and ge0- 
eral manager of Arkell & Smiths, Can4- 
joharie, N. Y., bag manufacturers, last 
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week visited the Grain Exchange, being 
introduced by George Harvey, New Eng- 
land and metropolitan New York rép- 
resentative of the company. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., has been appointed a member of 
the committee on trading on produce ex- 
changes of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, with headquarters 
in Washington. Mr. Rothwell is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. 

oo] 


BUFFALO 


Millers here are concentrating on ship- 
ping directions, which have been very 
light. Flour demand was dull last week, 
the only business transacted being on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Salesmen all re- 
port the usual pre-inventory lull, and 
expect little change in the present situa- 
tion until well into January. 

Quotations on patents were from un- 
changed to 5c lower, rye flour advanced 
10c, and Kansas flours 5c. Clears re- 
mained unchanged. Production at the 
mills was steady at 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations, Dec. 15, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: first patents $7.30 bbl, second pat- 
ents $6.70, first clears $5.70; Kansas 
flour, new crop, short patents $6.60@7, 
second patents $5.80@6.10; rye flour, 
white $6.60@7, medium $6.35, dark $6; 
No. 2 semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk, lake-and- 
rail, New York, 

Rochester quotations: 20c bbl over 
Buffalo. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee. 988 scccoce 255,500 185,354 73 
Previous week .. 255,500 186,133 73 
| 2 253,000 219,310 87 
Two years ago... 238,000 202,739 85 
Three years ago. 238,000 204,636 86 


NOTES 

There were approximately 50,000,000 
bus grain in storage in elevators and 
steamers here Dec. 15. Receipts for the 
season, not including storage stocks, to- 
taled 250,641,000 bus of all grains. 

The International Milling Co. shortly 
will make a 1,000,000-bu addition to its 
elevator at the foot of Childs Street. 
The same concern is erecting a large 
warehouse, covering 90x150 feet and two 
stories in height. The new elevator ad- 
dition will be of re-enforced concrete. 

oo > 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was no particular change in 
flour last week. The large jobbers and 
bakers are pretty well supplied for near 
wants, and refuse to contract ahead. 
Stocks on hand, while moderate, are 
fully ample to meet the limited require- 
ments of the trade. Business in export 
lines was small, the movement being 
mostly against former contracts. 

Quotations, Dec. 15, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.70, first clear $6.05 
@6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75 
@7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
Straight, $5.90@6.90. 


NOTES 

The members of the Commercial Ex- 
change are collecting a Christmas fund 
to be distributed among their employees. 

The board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Exchange has voted to support 
the retention of the so-called “London 
Rules,” which govern the export grain 
business. It has voted a substantial 
contribution to assist fighting the oppo- 
sition to the rules started in Bremen. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Commercial Exchange on Dec. 14, 
the following were elected members: A. 
H. Olton, provision dealer, Charles E. 
Pancoast, investment broker, Metcalf 
Bros., grain shippers, Stewart R. Un- 
kles, son of Stewart Unkles, local man- 
ager of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., and Albert L. Hood. Mr. Hood is 
vice president of the flour, grain and 
feed firm of Ezekiel Dunwoody Co., one 
of the oldest members of the exchange. 
Mr. Hood is taking out an additional in- 
dividual membership. 
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SEATTLE 


Domestic flour business is reported 
generally at a standstill as far as new 
orders are concerned. Prices are un- 
changed from a week ago, with the cost 
factor maintained through the strength 
in premium wheats. Bakers and other 
large consumers are booked for a con- 
siderable time ahead, in some instances 
through March, with deliveries slacken- 
ing, due to the nearness of inventory 
time. The general demand on bakers’ 
time in their pursuit of holiday trade 
makes them disposed to procrastinate, 
too, in the making of new commitments. 
Based on precedent established during 
the past three months, there is little in 
the wheat market to cause a buyer to 
become scared or enthusiastic about con- 
tract making. “Watchful waiting” may 
be expected until the time the price 
trend becomes definite. 

Export.—Trading is duller than for 
some time, although it is not unusually 
so for the holiday season in Christian 
countries, and with New Year’s but a 
few weeks away in oriental centers. Mill- 
ers report that inquiries are lively, but 
prices are too low. Business can be 
worked on the basis of a discount, which 
may prove a lucky order, but with the 
holding policy so steadfastly maintained 
in the interior Pacific Northwest, a mill- 
er with a short position would find him- 
self in hot water in the event he would 
be obliged to hurriedly cover on a rising 
market. Fractional declines such as have 
been experienced in this district do not 
attract wheat from the country to the 
terminals, and producers are quite able 
to carry their stocks, and especially so 
when supported by a “hold for better 
prices in the future” optimism of the 
local banks. All of the regular steam- 
ship liners are carrying fairly large load- 
ings of flour to all points, but the bill- 
ing is against contracts signed some time 
ago. There is a sentiment quite preva- 
lent that 1929 will see an improvement 
in the general situation. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations are unchanged from the past 
three weeks, i. e., carloads, coast, Dec. 
14: family short patent $7@7.60 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.50@ 
5.90, 98’s; standard patent $6.25@6.75, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $6.80@7.60; Montana, $6 
@7.10. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ....... 46,800 36,735 79 
Previous week . 46,800 31,776 67 
Year ago ....... 46,800 31,075 66 
Two years ago... 52,800 15,965 34 
Three years ago. 52,800 32,026 61 
Four years ago.. 52,800 24,131 46 
Five years ago... 52,800 42,206 80 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 9-15 ....... 57,000 47,228 83 

Previous week .. 57,000 51,230 90 

Year ago ....... 57,000 34,613 61 

Two years ago... 57,000 28,606 50 

Three years ago. 57,000 50,101 88 

Four years ago.. 57,000 . 25,143 44 

Five years ago.. 57,000 50,975 89 
NOTES 


The Inland Empire Milling Co. St. 
John, Wash., has formed the Empire 
Warehouse Co., to receive wheat for 
storage. 

Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports Dec. 6-18: to Boston, 945 bbls; 
Philadelphia, 2,250; New York, 3,970; 
San Francisco, 5,200; Wilmington, 3,083 ; 
San Diego, 150. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 


coma, Dec. 1-8: Glasgow, 9,460 bbls; 
London, 1,143; Liverpool, 179; Amster- 
dam, 168; Hongkong, 28,465; Tientsin, 
1,000; Shanghai, 75. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 
ma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Dec. 1, 
1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 








Fr rom——_7, 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound g River Totals 
Europe .......++. 63,789 12,025 75,814 
OPTOME cccccscnes 805,618 401,542 1,207,160 
S. and C. America 82,818 46,330 129,148 
Hawali .ccccccee 49,475 5,910 55,385 
California ....... 214,440 392,202 606,642 
Atlantic ports ... 127,288 192,071 319,359 
British Columbia. 12,802  ...... 12,802 
Alaska ......+... 24,534 ....6. 24,534 
CURE cacesesesce s0see0 30 30 
Totals ..cccves 1,380,764 1,050,110 2,430,874 
WHEAT, BUS (0000'S OMITTED) 
a_From——_, 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
WBPORS ccccccess 2,032 11,698 13,730 
California ....... 272 71 343 
Hawali ......606 33 1 34 
GUNS ‘cccncceves 941 1,094 2,035 
Cc. and 8. America 113 361 474 
British Columbia. 14 eee 14 
Atlantic ports ... 186 224 410 
ERG ccccccceces 15 eee 15 
Betas wcccccce 3,605 13,449 17,054 
oc 
PORTLAND 


City flour trading was light last week, 
and other domestic business was slow. 
The market was steady, and prices were 
maintained at $7.50 bbl for family pat- 
ents and $7.30 for seconds, in straight 
cars. 

Export business with the Orient is 
making a good showing. There is a reg- 
ular inquiry, although all offerings are 
not in line with the market here. The 
Astoria Flouring Mills Co. announced 
that it will ship two solid cargoes to 
China, one in January and the other in 
February, in addition to the parcels that 
are going out weekly. The sales were 
made in October. These will be the first 
full cargoes to go out of the Columbia 
River since 1924. The steamers were 
chartered owing to the scarcity of space 
on the regular oriental liners. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Pet. of 

activity 
DOC. O15 wcccvcccccccccvcs ,123 76 
Previous week ............ . 78 
WORF ABO .ccccccccesccsses , 46 
Two years ago 47 
Three years ago .. 44 
Four years ago : 66 
Five years a0 .........6. " 95 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Dec. 15 
was 1,972,061 bus, a decrease of 439,001 
for the week. ‘The total a year ago was 
1,922,000. 

Wheat exports from Portland were 
186,665 bus to the United Kingdom, 448,- 
883 for orders, 16,666 to Japan, 37,432 
to Peru, 130,667 to Italy and 25,834 to 
Atlantic ports. Astoria shipped 96,750 
bus for orders. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 15,431 bbls to China, 2,000 to 
the Philippines, 1,143 to the United 
Kingdom, 56 to Morocco, 9,135 to At- 
lantic ports, and 1,122 to Gulf ports. 
Astoria shipped 6,000 bbls to China and 
675 to the Philippines. 

Hugh A. Martin, of Kerr Gifford & 
Co., Inc., and Andrew Chrystall, of Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., represented the 
Portland exporters at the Pullman, 
Wash., conference of agricultural college 
authorities on Dec. 14. Questions of 
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smut prevention were discussed and it 
was decided to ask the government for 
an appropriation for a milling and bak- 
ing test laboratory to be established in 
this district. 

Committees appointed by the Portland 
and Seattle merchants’ exchanges to 
draw up an agreement for uniformity 
of trade practices, such as brokerage 
and commissions, failed to come to a 
mutual understanding, and for the pres- 
ent the matter has been dropped. 


J. M. Lownspate, 
<<“ 
OGDEN 


Little new flour business was booked 
by Ogden millers last week, although a 
stronger demand was reported from the 
southeastern states and California than 
in the previous one. Small orders for 
sufficient flour to fill in over inventory 
period constituted the chief new busi- 
ness, Operation continued at capacity 
for all Ogden mills, with bookings suf- 
ficient to assure similar activity into 
February. Millers do not anticipate 
there will be any shutdowns of larger 
mills for the holiday period, although 
some small plants in southern Idaho and 
northern Utah are considering winter 
vacation periods. Normal shipping con- 
tinued throughout the week, and little 
surplus is being placed in warehouses. 
One Ogden mill has extensive orders for 
export flour, chiefly for Mexico, Central 
and South America, and stocks are be- 
ing accumulated for these shipments. 

Flour quotations advanced 20c on of- 
fers to southeastern dealers, being based, 
Dec. 14, as follows (all in 98-lb cotton 
bags): high patents $7.80@8.20 bbl, and 
straights $6.75@7.10, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points, Quotations to 
California buyers were unchanged, as 
follows: first patents $6.70@6.85, second 
patents $6.85@7, and straights $6.35@ 
6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points, To 
Utah and Idaho dealers, quotations were 
as follows: family patents $6.40@6.80, 
second patents $5.90@6.15, and straights 
$5.80@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, has gone to St. Louis 
and Chicago for the holidays. 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., has returned 
from a business trip to Los Angeles. 

W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a business trip to American Falls, Idaho. 

H. G. Murdock, secretary of the Den- 
ver Grain Exchange, and J. W. Shorthill, 
state chairman of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Elevator Association, attended the cen- 
tral western shippers’ advisory board’s 
meeting in Ogden, where railroad traffic 
problems were discussed, 

W. E. Zuppann. 
oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Business has shown some improvement 
with the general completion of contracts 
made the first of this crop year. Both 
large and small bakers are ready to buy 
more flour, but if possible will wait un- 
til after Jan. 1. Interest is centered on 
hard wheat patents, particularly Mon- 
tana, a good quantity of which has been 
sold. Northern bluestem patents, which 
continue firm, are not particularly at- 
tractive to bakers at present prices. 

Quotations, Dec. 14, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80 
bbl; Montana standard patents, $6@6.75; 
clears, $5.50@5.75; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $6.25@6.40; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.25@8.50; Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents, $6@6.40; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents, $6.50@6.75; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California 
pastry, $5.50@5.75; California bluestem 
patents, $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 

H. P. Chapman, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Charles H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 
was a recent visitor here. 

Howard Taylor, assistant manager of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Grain Co., has left 
San Francisco, after a week’s visit here. 
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A Quiet Wheat Market 


RICES of wheat for future delivery kept within a range of about 2c last 
week, and the final prices of the period showed no important changes from 


those of the preceding week. 


Trade was quiet. 


Strength in corn and reports 


of an improved export demand caused an occasional flurry of buying, but as price- 
making factors these developments were largely offset by burdensome stocks in 
commercial channels and bearish comment on the world supply and demand situation. 

Speculative interest continues at a low ebb, with little in the news to encour- 


age buying or selling. 
more pronounced than usual. 


Dullness at this time of the year is seasonal, but is a little 
The decrease of 1,676,000 bus in the visible supply 


on Dee. 10 was not considered important, as nearly 1,500,000 bus of the amount 


was in lake stocks. 


year ago was 88,830,000 bus. 


The visible report issued Dec. 17 showed another substantial 
increase, going up 1,187,000 bus to 136,288,000. 


The visible supply of wheat a 


Reports from the winter wheat area last week indicated that the crop was in 
a generally satisfactory condition and had not suffered any injury from the recent 


cold weather, although a large area was unprotected by snow. 


The drop in tem- 


peratures tended to check the growth of the plant, and the crop is now entering 


the winter stage in a generally good condition. 
The Southwest has had excessive amounts of moisture, making the crop 


year ago. 


Acreage is not quite equal to a 


susceptible to damage from freezing, but there has been no actual loss thus far. 


Southern Hemisphere crop news continues favorable. 
ern part of Argentina did little damage to wheat. 


Recent rains in the north- 
Argentina and Australia will 


have, together, 100,000,000 bus more than last year, according to latest estimates. 


Export business in North American wheat showed a slight improvement. 


Sales 


of about 500,000 bus were reported daily, most of which were low grade Manitobas, 


and it was believed that additional amounts were worked and not reported. 


Ex- 


ports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada last week, according 
to Bradstreet’s, were 12,250,000 bus, about 500,000 less than in the preceding week 


and 2,500,000 more than a year ago. 


The movement of wheat to market is rather liberal for this season of the year. 
Principal United States markets received a total of 8,916,000 bus last week, com- 
pared with 8,183,000 in the preceding week and 5,813,000 for the corresponding 


week of last year. 
000 bus, and Kansas City 1,482,000. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was not active 
last week, largely due to light receipts. 
Everything offered of milling quality met 
with a ready demand. Only a few cars 
of red wheat were offered. Trading basis, 
Dec. 15: No. 1 red 25@30c over De- 
cember, No. 2 red 20@28c over, No. 3 
red 15@22c over; No. 1 hard 3@7c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@5¥,c over, No. 3 hard 3c 
over to le under; No. 1 dark northern 
3@6ec over, No. 2 dark northern 1@5c 
over, No. 1 northern 2@5c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 3 red, $1.81 
bu; No. 1 hard $1.224%, No. 2 hard 
$1.21. 

Minneapolis.—Quietness in the flour 
market is reflected in the indifferent 
milling demand for cash wheat. Re- 
ceipts, as expected, have fallen off a lit- 
tle, but there is still more than enough 
coming in to satisfy present needs. Mill 
buyers are doing more shopping, leaving 
offerings alone unless they can buy at 
their own price. If there is shown any 
preference, it is for the higher protein 
varieties. ‘The present trading basis is 
28@33e bu over December for 15 per 
cent protein, 18@24c over for 14 per 
cent, 14@18c over for 13% per cent, 10 
@l4c over for 13 per cent, 5@9c over 
for 124% per cent, 2@4c over for 12 per 
cent and possibly 1@38c over for 11% 
per cent. Terminal elevator companies 
ask about 3c over for their 12 per cent 
mix, 6c over for 12% per cent and 9c 
over for 18 per cent. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 15 
was $1.1012@1.82%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.104%,@1.12%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 18 at $1.09%@1.30%, and No. 1 
northern $1.09%@1.10%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 15 
was 864,c@$1.13%%, and of No. 1 durum 
85%, @93¥%ec. No. 1 amber closed on Dec. 
18 at 88'%2c@$1.12%, and No. 1 durum 
8742@92%ec. 

Based on the close, Dec. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 91lc bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 92c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 
1 northern 88c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 76c, No. 1 northern 75c. 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Dec. 15, 


Of last week’s arrivals, Minneapolis and Duluth received 4,581,- 


1928, compared with the corresponding 





period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 62,847 61,099 37,986 54,618 

Duluth: 5.154% 72,195 84,840 27,255 50,032 

Totals ..... 135,042 145,939 65,241 104,650 


Winnipeg.—With the closing of navi- 
gation on the lakes on Dee. 12, cash 
wheat trading reverted to an _ all-rail 
basis and was considerably smaller in 
volume the latter part of last week. 
Shippers and exporters have very large 
quantities of grain already in the East, 
and demand from abroad will have to 
broaden considerably before the local 
market assumes active proportions. 
Country holders continue to offer spar- 
ingly. There was a good demand from 
terminals for grades from No. 4 down, 
and quite substantial amounts were sold 
in that direction, Millers bought further 
lots of No. 5 and No. 6 to take care of 
additional oriental business, but their 
purchases of the top grades were neg- 
ligible. Fort William price for No. 1 
northern at the close of trading, Dec. 
15, was $1.171% bu. 


Duluth.—Since the closing of naviga- 
tion, shipping demand for wheat has dis- 
appeared, resulting in a general slowing 
up in the cash market. Mill buyers are 
only interested in best grades of spring 
offerings, leaving the rest to elevators. 
With receipts running light, the absorp- 
tion of offerings is an easy proposition. 
No. 1 dark closed Dec. 15 at $1.123,@ 
1.29%; No. 2 dark, $1.093,@1.26%,; No. 
3 dark, $1.063,@1.21%,; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.10%,@1.27%. Offerings of 
high quality milling durum were small. 
Mill buyers selected the choicest. Any- 
thing that they passed up was sold to 
elevators. Cash basis held unchanged. 
Two cargoes were loaded late in the 
week at a Duluth elevator for winter 
storage, eastern delivery in the spring, 
one with durum, the other with spring 





wheat. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum —Durum— 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
8... 95% @113% 94% @113% 103% 103% 
10... 92% @110% 91% @110% 100% 100% 
11... 94% @112% 93%@112% 102% 102% 
12... 93% @111% 92%@111% 101% 101% 
13... 9454@112% 935% @112% 102% 102% 
14... 95% @113% 94% @113% 103% 103% 
15... 94% @112% 93% @112% 102% 102% 


Kansas City.—There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for wheat at the opening of 
each session last week, but it did not 


take long for buyers’ requirements to be 
filled, and then inquiry fell off appre- 
ciably. Milling wheat purchases were 
made in small lots for near-by ship- 
ment. Quotations, Dec. 15: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.12@1.32 bu, No. 2 $1.10 
@1.31, No. 3 $1.07@1.29, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1.26; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.31@1.34, No. 
2 $1.30@1.33, No. 3 $1.18@1.31, No. 4 
$1.13@1.24. 

St. Louwis—Demand for soft wheat 
last week was limited. Weevily was 
dull, and damaged or skinburnt wheat 
of No. 3 and lower grades could be 
moved only at severe discounts. Good 
country run hard wheat was in fair re- 
quest, and common qualities slow of sale. 
Receipts were 337 cars, against 316 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Dec. 
15: No. 2 red, $1.38 bu; No. 2 hard 
$1.18, No. 3 hard $1.15@1.16¥,. 


Toledo.—The wheat market was stag- 
nant last week; nothing doing, and re- 
ceipts light. The basis of bidding has 
now shifted to May wheat, and the bid 
for No. 2 red, 281%c rate points to New 
York, on Dec. 14, was $1.37, bu, 1514¢ 
over Chicago May, or 2lc over Chicago 
December, compared with 23c over De- 
cember last week. 

Nashville——Receipts of wheat for 10 
days were 29 cars, compared with 50 last 
year. Prices were somewhat irregular, 
but not greatly changed. On Dec. 15 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $1.53 
@1.58 bu. 

Atlanta.—Cash wheat was quiet last 
week. However, there has been a steady 
improvement in soft wheat flour demand 
the past two weeks, and indications are 
that there will be a heavier movement 
of soft winter wheat early in 1929. Cash 
prices were a little lower. 


Indianapolis.—Virtually no change was 
reported last week in the prices of soft 
wheat. A good volume of offerings was 
reported, though the quality was said to 
be rather indifferent. Hard wheat prices 
at the week end declined %4c. There 
was considerably more activity in hard 
wheat than in soft, because of the for- 
mer’s apparent better quality. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: No. 2 red, $1.33@1.35 
bu; No. 2 hard, $1.08@1.10. 

San Francisco.—Offerings of wheat 
were somewhat heavier last week, al- 
though mills were not buying in any 
quantity. Quotations, Dec. 14, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.10; No. 1 soft western white, 
$2.10; feed, $2.05@2.10. 

Seattle——Actual wheat values are the 
only items that show any noticeable 
change during the week. Cash wheat 
prices record an advance of 1@1%%e, 
with hard winter and northern spring, 
the principal local export grades, un- 
changed to Yc lower. Futures deliveries 
on the Seattle Grain Exchange show 
gains of %c on December and ec ad- 
vance on the May. Up to a few days 
ago, all cash wheat quotations were 
fairly well maintained, due to the efforts 
to keep stocks covered against orders 
booked earlier in the season for Decem- 
ber loading, but the local tightness made 
it profitable to bring in considerable 
Montana northern spring on the draw- 
back privilege, so that by the time the 
local interior shippers awoke to the situ- 
ation the pocket was filled with foreign 
wheat, and at this writing Washington 
hard winter and northern spring find 
more offerings than takers, and a ten- 
dency to softness, as opposed to a mod- 
erate strength in the other grades. De- 
liveries on the December contract are 
the heaviest for the three seasons of the 
operation of the Seattle futures market, 
all the wheat being Montana northern 
spring, although the quantity of deliv- 
eries has eased off. Quotations, No. 1 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ delivery, Dec. 14: 
soft white, . $1.19 bu; western white, 
$1.18; hard winter, $1.11; western red, 
$1.134%2; northern spring, $1.114%; Big 
Bend bluestem, $1.4914; Montana No. 1 
northern spring (basis bulk, with full 
export drawback), $1.114,. 


Portland.—Two cargoes of wheat were 
reported early last week as sold to the 
United Kingdom for January loading, 
and some parcel business was also an- 
nounced. Offerings from the country 
were not large. Farmers’ holdings are 
now estimated at 45 to 50 per cent of 
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the crop. Cash prices, at the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Dec. 14: bluestem, $1.49 bu; 
soft white, $1.17%2; western’ white, 
$1.1614; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.104%2; western red, $1.11. 

Ogden.—Increased wheat receipts were 
reported by the Ogden Grain Exchange 
last week, an average of 35 car lots be- 
ing received daily. With roads in ex- 
cellent condition, farmers were making 
larger deliveries to country elevators. 
Wheat prices advanced 3c to the fol- 
lowing basis: No. 2 soft white $1.13@1.20 
bu, No. 2 northern spring $1.03@1.06, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.03@1.06 and No. 
2 dark hard $1.03@1.06, milling-in-trans- 
it billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


Milwaukee.—Wheat held fairly steady 
last week and all items closed unchanged 
except mixed, which lost 2c. There was 
a demand for all varieties, and trading 
was good. Receipts totaled 17 cars, 
against 10 the previous week and 8 last 
year. Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.21@1.23 bu; No. 1 red win- 
ter, $1.31@1.35; No. 1 mixed, $1.15@ 
1.18; No. 1 durum, 97c@$1.03. 


Buffalo— Wheat was fairly quiet last 
week, and prices remained practically 
unchanged. At the close, No. 2 dark 
northern, 12 per cent protein, sold for 
$1.23 bu, Buffalo, and 12.5 per cent pro- 
tein for $1.25. During the week 3,335,- 
232 bus were sent forward from the 
Head of the Lakes, and two cars were 
received by rail. 


New York.—Wheat was steady last 
week, with fluctuations in a narrow 
range. Cash quotations, Dec. 14: No. 2, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.574% bu; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.3454; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.335%; 
No. 2 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.3434; No. 2 amber du- 
rum, f.o.b., New York, $1.26%,; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.14%. 


Baltimore——Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Dec. 15 was 
1%,¢c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand slow and _ stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 97,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Dec. 15, based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.31Y¥,; December, $1.31. Receipts of 
southern wheat by boat were practically 
nil. Cash wheat sold down to $1.31¥, 
up to $1.33, and closed at the bottom. 
Demand from mills and exporters was 
small, It is claimed the growing wheat 
in this section is going into the winter in 
fine condition. Exports were 568,045 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 550,332 bus; stock, 
4,993,312. 

Toronto.—Winter wheat is offering 
more liberally, as farmers have been 
making better delivery. Mills requir- 
ing supplies have no difficulty in getting 
all they want, but are finding that prices 
hold. On Dec. 15 the pool was asking 
$1.32 bu, f.o.b., cars, country points; 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors, $1.15 


@1.20. Western spring wheat declined 
about le. Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 2 


northern $1.243, bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 3, $1.20. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis —Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 15, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 17, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 425, @44%{c, 48@4'.c; 
No. 2 rye, 9634c@$1.055%, 97%,c@ 
$1.043%% ; barley, 52@68c, 52@67c. 

Chicago.—The cash rye market was 
steady last week, but receipts continued 
light. The few cars offered were easily 
disposed of. No. 2 was quoted around 
$1.06@1.07 bu. Cash oats also were 
steady, and a good demand prevailed for 
the moderate offerings. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 49@49%,4c bu, No. 3 white 
46,@48c, and No. 4 white 45c. 


Duluth—Trading in oats last week 
was light, due to small offerings. Ele- 
vators were steady buyers around the 
low end of the price range, with feed- 
ers, in for an occasional car to cover 
needed trade requirements, paying top 
quotations. No. 3 white closed Dec. 15 
at 43%, @45%4,¢ bu, based on 2@41,c dis- 
count, Chicago December delivery. Bar- 
ley demand slowed down. Elevators 
made purchases of best malting offer- 
ings, but hung back on the rest. Top 
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price range was narrowed Ic; otherwise, 
no change was made. Closing price, 51@ 
57c bu. Some elevator interests backed 
away from ergotty rye offerings, but 
others took it on at wide discounts. 
Choice white and Rosen type scarce, and 
wanted by mills. No. 1 and No. 2 closed 
at 9914,c@$1.02,. Considerable corn is 
being sent here for storage and later 
shipment. 

Milwaukee.—Coarse grains were steady 
last week, barley closing unchanged, oats 
a shade stronger, and rye 1%c higher. 
Buyers were anxious to secure the best 
grades. Receipts of barley were 174 
cars, against 104 the week before and 
73 last year. Oats offerings totaled 96 
cars, against 52 the previous week and 
34 last year. Rye receipts were 10 cars, 
compared with 6 the previous week and 
15 last year. Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 
2 rye, $1.07@1.09 bu; No. 3 white oats, 
46@49'c; malting barley, 62@75c. 

Evansville.—Oats offerings were scanty 
last week, farmers holding them for 
feed to release all corn possible. Prices 
advanced slightly. Quotation, Dec. 15, 
70¢ bu. 

Nashville——Improvement in demand 
for mixed feeds was noted last week. 
Purchases were for current requirements, 
buyers not being inclined to make con- 
tracts for large lots for forward needs. 
No material change was made in prices. 
Quotations, Dec. 15: dairy feeds, 100-lb 
bags, at Nashville mills, $36@51 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $40@48; poultry 
mash feeds, $54@72; horse feeds, $33@ 
43. 


Atlanta.—Demand for oats held up 
well last week, due to activity at mixed 
feed mills. The outlook is considered 
promising for the early part of 1929. 
Mills are increasing production sched- 
ules, and report stocks still low. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 15: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@58',c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56@57c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
confined to small lots for quick ship- 
ment last week. Prices were slightly 
lower, and offerings rather liberal. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: No. 2 white, 55@56c 
bu; No. 3 white, 53144@54'4c¢. 


Boston.—There was a firm market for 
oats for shipment last week, with a fair- 
ly good demand. Fancy 40@42-lb, all- 
rail shipment, was quoted at 63@65c bu; 
regular 38@40-lb, 60@6lc; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 59@60c; regular 34@36-lb, 57@ 
58c. Light local stocks were reported. 


Philadelphia.—Oats last week again 
advanced Ic, with supplies small and de- 
mand fair. On Dec. 15 No. 2 white were 
quoted at 59@63c bu. 


Buffalo—Receipts of barley last week 
were 27 cars by rail, while 212,762 bus, 
the last ex-lake receipts, were sent for- 
ward from the Head of the Lakes. 


There were a few sales, and at the close 
No. 2 was quoted, nominally, at 7542.@ 
77c bu, No. 3 72@74c and No. 4 69@70c, 
Philadelphia basis. Oats, like other 
grains, were dull last week, and will 
continue so for the next three weeks. 
Receipts were 93 cars by rail. At the 
close, No. 3 white sold for 567%%c bu and 
sample mixed for 52%c, both Philadel- 
phia basis. Other nominal quotations: 
No. 2 white, 57@59c; No. 4 white, 54 
@55c. 


Indianapolis.—A larger difference in 
the quality of oats offered in the local 
market last week resulted in a wider 
range of prices. Rye was much in de- 
mand, but hard to secure. The Indiana 
crop has justified early predictions that 
there was not any good rye raised in 
the state. Oats were not so much in 
demand, and offerings were not large. 
Farmers continue to feed their oats, in 
view of the low prices being received. 
Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 2 white oats, 
441,@464%4c bu; No. 3 white, 424%,@ 
441/,¢. 


San Francisco.—Barley offerings were 
more free last week, but demand was 
limited. Quotations, Dec. 14, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.60; grading, $1.65; choice, $1.80. Oats 
quotations: seed $2.65 and feed $2.05, 
100’s, sacked, delivered. 


Toronto.—Business in coarse grains 
was quite good last week, but dealers 
anticipate a slowing down during the 
holidays. Barley was about 2c lower, 
and western feed oats advanced 2c. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: Ontario oats 47@52c 
bu, car lots, country points, according 
to freights; barley, 70@73c; rye, nomi- 
nal, $1.10; No. 1 Canadian western feed 
oats 58Y,c, track, Bay ports; No. 2 feed, 
56c. 


Winnipeg.—A big all-rail business in 
barley was the feature of the coarse 
grain markets last week. Exporters 
were bidding for f.o.b. cars from Fort 
William, and large quantities were 
moved east on track. Substantial quan- 
tities are in the East, but apparently 
the grain in elevators is already sold, 
and new business had to be taken care of 
from this end. Further trouble with 
United States No. 2 barley accentuated 
the demand for Canadian varieties, and 
exporters at Winnipeg had a lively week. 
Oats demand was largely domestic. The 
wanted grades were very difficult to se- 
cure in decent quantities. A few small 
lots of No. 3 Canadian western rye were 
sold for export last week, but foreign 
demand was not large. Strength was 
pronounced in the December future, 
however, largely the result of some short 
covering. Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 2 
Canadian western oats 5934c bu, No. 3 
Canadian western barley 6754c, and No. 
2 Canadian western rye $1.015{, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur. 
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Minneapolis——Linseed meal remained 
unchanged last week, with the market 
very firm. Shipping directions were 
plentiful. Quotations, Dec. 18, $48.50 
ton. The export market remained quiet, 
with cake slightly lower at $48.50 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth 

Track To arr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 11...$2.34 2.34 2.33% 2.30% 2.35% 
Dec. 12... 2.32% 2.32% 2.33% 2.30% 2.35 
Dec. 13... 2.34% 2.84% 2.34% 2.31% 2.36% 
Dec. 14... 2.34 2.34 2.34% 2.31% 2.36% 
Dec. 15... 2.34% 2.34% 2.34% 2.31% 2.36 
Dec. 17... 2.32% 2.32% 2.35% 2.32% 2.36% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 15, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 








Minneapolis ... 8,549 9,514 2,399 1,620 
Duluth ........ 4,397 6,963 4,345 6,747 
Totals ......12,946 16,477 6,744 8,367 


Duluth—The country is selling and 
moving very little flaxseed, local receipts 
last week being negligible. Offerings 
proved hardly sufficient for trade re- 
quirements. Crushers showed little in- 
terest, and lowered top premium Ic to 
6c over December. Demand came most- 
ly from crushers, and was limited. Off- 
setting factor was the slackened offer- 
ings. At the close, December recorded 
2%4c and May 3c advance. 


Winnipeg.—Demand for both linseed 
cake and meal was well sustained last 
week, and prices held firm. Buyers are 
taking cake as fast as mills can make it, 
and the latter are not accumulating 
stocks anywhere. Quotations, Dec. 15: 
oil cake in bags, $51 ton; meal in new 
bags $53, and in seconds $52. Crushers 
displayed a little more interest in flax- 
seed, and prices moved up. Trading 
was not heavy, but offerings were light 
and price advances were rather easily 
scored. No. 1 northwestern closed Dec. 
15 at $1.90, bu, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed meal demand last 
week was satisfactory. On Dec. 15, in 
secondhand bags, it was quoted at $58.50 
ton, f.o.b., mill points. 


Chicago.—Linseed meal crushers are 
well sold ahead and are holding prices 
at firm levels. Most jobbers and resell- 
ers have little to offer, and their prices, 
Dec. 15, were $59@60 ton, sacks, Chi- 
cago. Offerings were available from a 
few resellers at around $58.50. 

Milwaukee——Demand was _ slow last 
week for linseed oil meal, and offerings 
not plentiful. Prices were down $1 at 
the close. Resellers were offering dis- 
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counts below values of crushers. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $58.50 
@59.50 ton. 


Kansas City.—Offerings of linseed 
meal were somewhat heavier last week, 
and demand waned. Offerings were not 
heavy enough to cause any accumulation, 
and prices were unchanged. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $61.80 ton. 


Evansville——Linseed meal was firm 
and unchanged last week, with demand 
good. Quotation, Dec. 15, $62 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in light 
demand last week, with prices lower. 
Offerings were somewhat limited. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 15, $61.20 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal held steady 
last week, with practically no change in 
the situation. Buffalo shippers. were 
quoting 34 per cent meal at $61.50@64 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal prices held 
firm last week, although demand was 
very light. Few sales were reported by 
either mills or resellers, with the for- 
mer quoting at $59 ton and the latter 
at $58.50. 
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Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat de- 
clined last week. Prices did not change. 
On Dec. 15 good quality was quoted at 
90@93c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 

Milwaukee.— Activity in buckwheat 
started here last week with a 40c increase 
in both varieties. Trading was good. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
new mixed $2.20@2.30 per 100 lbs and 
Japanese $2.40@2.50, subject to dockage. 

Pittsburgh.—Light sales, due to. weath- 
er conditions, featured the buckwheat 
market last week. Offerings were mod- 
erate and prices unchanged. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $3.25@3.50 in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour last 
week was in small supply, and met with 
a moderate inquiry at former rates. 
Quotation, Dec. 15, $3.75 per 98-lb cot- 
ton sack, 

Buffalo.— Buckwheat remained un- 
changed last week. Receipts were six 
cars. The best price obtained by local 
traders was equivalent to $2.30 bu at 
loading points. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Prices of brewers’ dried 
grains were firm last week, even though 
demand absorbed all offerings in rapid 
order. Quotation, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $41@42.50 ton. 

Chicago.—There was little change in 
brewers’ dried grains last week. Offer- 
ings continued very scarce. They were 
nominally quoted, Dec. 15, at $42.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec March Dec. May 
> > ee 116% 119% 110% 115% 
UB. csces 115% 118% 110 115% 
UB..coee 116% 119% 110% 115% 
14. ccces 116% 119% 110% 116 
» | 116 119 109% 115% 
) errr 116 118% 109% 115 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
> > ree 108% 115% 115% 122% 
UB. cccce 107% 114% 115% 121% 
W.icceee 107% 115 115% 122% 
Ubecccee eevee 115 115% 122% 
| ae 108% 114% 115% 121% 
BT. cccce 108 114% = nweee 121% 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec, 11.. 111% 119% Dec. 14.. 111% 119 
Dec, 12..111% 118% Dec. 16... ...0+ eoeee 
Dec. 18.. 111% 119 Dec. 17.6 cocee coves 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
> ee 117% 123% 92% 99% 
BB.ccoes 116% 123 91% 98% 
BB ccves 117% 123% 92% 99% 
14. cccee 117% 124% 93% 100% 
| ee 116% 123% 92% 100 
WToccces 116% 123% 92% 97% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec Dec March Dec. Feb. 
TL. weve 131% 132% 107% 110% 
UW.ccece 131% 132% 106% 110 
| ree 131% 133% 106% 110% 
Feb. May 
16. ccees 131% 133% 110% 115% 
WB .ccces 131 138% == aweee  — we ee 
| 130 188% «= cesee coves 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
UL ccece 48 87% 80% 85% 
AB.vcoce 83% 86% 78% 84% 
BWB.cceocs 83 87 79% 85 
14. .cec0e 83% 87% 79 85% 
» | 83% 87% 79% 86 
UT veces 84% 88 79% 85% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec March Dec. May 
> ee 48% 48 44% 45% 
UB.ceces 48% 48 44 45% 
UW.ccoes 48% 48% 43% 45% 
14.ccoes 48% 48% 43% 45% 
WG. weoes 48% 48 44 45% 
BT cccece 48% 48 43% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec March Dec. May 
UL, wcces 101% 103% 99% 103 
Wecccce 100% 103 98% 101% 
BB.cvcees 101% 104 98% 102% 
Ud. ccces 100% 104% 99 102% 
W.scece 101 104% 98% 102% 
We ccces 100% 108% ln eee 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
> > eee 232 237 230% 235% 
WB. cccece 230 236% 230% 235 
| eee 232 238 231% 236% 
14. ccees 231% 238% 231% 236% 
TS .ccece 231% 238 231% 236 
BV ceves 230% 237% 232% 236% 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News_ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1928-29 1927- 28 1926-27 


Week ending Dec. 1.. 2,371 2,545 2,648 
Previous week ....... 2,633 2/480 2;408 
Production July 1- 
DOG. FB cvccessccece 57,172 656,892 629317 
Imports— 
July 1-Dec. 1 ....... 2 ose 7 
Exports— 
Week ending Dec. 1.. 150 359 186 
Previous week ....... 900 260 420 
July 1-Dec. 1 ....... 5,650 5,959 6,620 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 
Dec. 1— 
Receipts from farms. 


1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
-576,000 555,000 550,000 


BWEports ...cccccccees 60,700 115,600 100,900 

TRAMOTES occcccscccecs 9,700 5,800 6,400 
Stocks on Dec. 1— 

At terminals ........ 145,334 100,013 78,911 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.220,266 179,487 167,589 
Week's decrease ..... 100 e080 
Week's increase ..... 5,000 eee 1,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending—, July 1, 1928, to 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 Dec. 8, 1928 

eeeee coos 60,000 

Imports into aw" mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o— Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 Dec. 8, 1928 
608,000 41,000 10,222,000 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 15, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mole. seca 2,3131,509 800 616 31,263 19,706 
Kan. City..1,5551,033 898 676 19,756 13,709 
Chicago ... 609 177 253 167 eee eee 
New York..2,113 2,124 1,4451,784 4,708 4,652 
Philadelphia 850 570 946 203 3,035 2,799 
Boston ..... 102 18 16 -. 1,483 1,010 
Baltimore . 558 787 568 136 7,269 4,450 


Dul.-Sup. .2,190 1,099 1695 4 19,951 12,294 
Toledo ..... 194 294 42 
Buffalo .... .. 2,770 "i 011 39, 629 


*Nashville. 36 62 20 652 691 573 
*Figures for 10 days. 103,880 bus spring 
wheat held afloat included. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 15, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 731 185 466 165 364 1,608 
Kansas City..1,2272,035 624 643 320 2,654 
Chicago ..... 6,1691,629 1,112 597 

New York .... 101 39 223 84 67 6 
Philadelphia . 247 23 54 50 270 57 
Baltimore .... 190 14 26 -» 450 22 
Duluth-Sup. .. 117 3 eo os See ee 
WOseSS ceccece 98 40 31 14 ee oe 
Buffalo ...... ee ee ee ee -. 1,357 
*Nashville ... 78 78 43 16 «101 82 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 133 48 91 44 860 256 


Kansas City... 4 9 4 7 26 129 
Chicago ..... 127 96 11 2 és es 
New York .... 3 141 -» 144 85 355 
Philadelphia . 1 39 +» 108 7 11 
ae 1 oe 26 _ 3 4 
Baltimore ....  .. os és 17 4 17 
Duluth-Sup. .. 148 230 111,415 789 
eee es 62 ee -. 844 949 

*Nashville .. 2 1 ee ee 


*Figures for 10 nt, 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 15, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 786 329 493 3012,366 422 
Kansas City... 60 25 9 25 134 261 
Chicago ...... 305 178 174 49 os ee 
New York .... 739 1,553 752 3631,316 577 
Philadelphia . 49 135 611 oe 32 243 
Rare 106 282 121 135 3879 261 
Baltimore .... 223 353 216 2211,048 655 
Duluth-Sup. .. 263 168 74 65 587 163 
rea -. 642 ° .» 47769 1,765 
*Nashville ... 1 5 ° oe ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec. 15, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
6 ee oe 


Minneapolis .. 3 6 183 

Kansas City... 15 16 160 191 

Chicago ...... 278 217 1385 112 oe oe 

New York .... 364 310 97 123 422 315 

Philadelphia . 40 65 45 59 93 122 

Oe 34 31 ¥ 15 ee 

Baltimore .... 25 29 10 3 es ee 

Duluth-Sup. .. .. 51 38 181 38 57 
*Nashville ... ee es 59 61 


*Figures for 10 “days. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 132 82 21 491,103 3,109 
Chicago ...... 46 1381 oe ee ee 
New York ... «>» 70 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. *19 48 28 46 
*Mill receipts not included. 


171 1,399 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
15, 1928, and Dec. 17, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

7-American— ,-—lIn bond—, 
Dec. 15 Dec. 17 Dec. 15 Dec. 17 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat ...... 141,065 94,448 44,901 37,665 
BPO cocceces 5,997 2,862 270 517 
COPD ccccccre 13,581 21,733 cove eeee 
OGTR ccccce 10,766 4,888 6,910 2,420 
GAGS cesccces 14,918 23,644 658 798 
Flaxseed .... 1,369 4,605 eee 14 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 15 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 8,024,000 (4,221,000) 
bus; rye, 2,040,000 (1,422,000); corn, 583,000 
(2,113,000); barley, 2,117,000 (33,000); oats, 
659,000 (723,000). 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Dec. 15: 
Wheat Corn erry Rye Brly 











Baltimore ..2,267 498 12 4 292 
Boston ..... ee sr 3 161 
Buffalo .... "6,434 906 1,350 599 451 

Afloat - 10,448 one 608 eee 594 
Chicago ...12,972 4,936 2,642 2,261 1,137 
Detroit ..... 238 26 38 11 104 
Duluth ....19,951 118 187 1,416 587 

Afloat .... 104 eee ee eee 278 
Galveston ..1,715 310 coe 5 215 
Indianapolis. 466 324 1,476 ve eee 
Kan. City. .19,744 332 99 27 135 
Milwaukee . 539 1,106 715 570 526 
Mpls. .....31,263 354 2,352 860 2,366 
N. Orleans... 764 1,558 141 52 631 
Newp. News 3 65 eee eos eee 
New York...1,177 91 109 88 743 
Fort Worth.3,718 252 218 6 65 
Omaha .....9,001 455 916 60 132 
POOPED 6000s 13 63 625 oes 2 
Philadelphia 555 303 96 7 113 
Sioux City.. 485 616 265 eee 42 
St. Joseph. .2,296 5 eee aoe eee 
St. Louis ..4,067 660 388 3 168 
Toledo ..... 2,503 49 189 5 30 
Wichita ...5,562 18 2 TT 1 
LOMGB wees eee 54 eee one 46 

Totals .136,288 13,073 12,534 5,966 8,819 


Last year..88,830 20,329 21,854 2,823 2,947 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Corn, 3,403,000 bus; wheat, 1,- 
187,000; oats, 271,000; rye, 437,000. De- 
creases—Barley, 166,000 bus. 





Oatse—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 15, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 576 248 671 458 2,352 7,806 
Kansas City.. 136 38 48 80 93 453 


Chicago ..... 1,092 930 618 457 ee ee 
New York ... 194 116 102 20 233 289 
Philadelphia . 14 19 40 21 104 140 
MOGOR ccccsce 6 156 ee ee 19 67 
Baltimore .... 10 19 ee -» 112 104 
Duluth-Sup. .. 29 q Tr 186 369 
Toledo ....... 131 84 53 27 

Buffalo ...... -. 237 28 . 2, 466 3, 183 
*Nashville ... 228 67 43 45 915 530 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1928, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





t ‘ 

From— Uv. &. U.S. Others 
Halifax, N. S. ..... eees ee 81,639 
N. Sydney, N. S.... 24,799 
Sydney, N. 8S. ..... ceee eée¥ 1 
Woodstock, N. B... cece ). ee Ty 
St. Johns, Que..... 9,503 eses 14,858 
St. Armand, Que... | eT ae ee 
Athelstan, Que..... ove soos 28,697 
Sutton, Que. ...... 28,295 300 13,157 
Three Rivers, Que.. eens teas 1,000 
Montreal, Que. .... 568,834 cece 900,171 
Quebec, Que. ...... 3,926 12,874 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 26,206 2 402,838 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 14,802 353,128 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 4,354 eees 42,952 
North Portal, Man. oeee SG peccce 
Vancouver, B. C. 13,187 438,064 
Totale ..cccscese 670,889 333 2,314,178 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











———————_ Week ending: ¢ July 1 to————— 
Wheat to— Dec. 8, '28 Dec. 10,’27 Dec. 1, '°28 Dec. 8,’28 Dec. 10, ’27 
BOOP cecctcsccsccessvses 37,000 366,000 375,000 4,783,000 7,437,000 
United Kingdom ....... 115,000 1,280,000 74,000 9,525,000 32,327,000 
Other Europe .......... 3,176,000 588,000 770,000 25,746,000 35,734,000 
GOMMGR ccccccccececcces s0685s ——— = =—S—séemeew we 22,486,000 38,098,000 
Other countries ........ 429,000 62,000 72,000 5,589,000 5,795,000 
4 

.,.. MET E PERT PT 3,757,000 2,298,000 1,291,000 68,129,000 119,391,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *%256,000 236,000 177,000 6,117,000 7,438,000 
DONTE ccccpvescesecaceesses 804,000 2,442,000 114,000 40,375,000 29,270,000 
COE ves cvcvecstvcccdceceess 1,699,000 167,000 973,000 6,875,000 3,010,000 
GOED cccccccsesevecccscceses 230,000 on 000 111,000 7,483,000 3,416,000 
BVO ccccsccvccrscccrecessecs 609,000 000 2,000 7,758,000 18,932,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 











258, 
wheat, 531,000 bus; flour, izt, 000 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 8, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 10, 
Wheat— Dec. 8 vious week 1927 
United States*... 139,056 —1,719 94,187 
United Statesf... 4,727 +268 3,482 
CamaGe cvccesece 178,302 +4,412 129,955 
Totals cocccese 322,085 +2,961 227,624 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Petals cescsccees $64,900 —4,500 63,400 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TeOANS oo cc ccvces 386,985 —1,539 291,024 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Petals cccvccecves 10,467 +3,244 20,407 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

BOO weccvccers 31,220 —297 33,772 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———_United States————_—_- 


East Pacific 

1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Ame. 4 cccce 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Gee, B ccces 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 
We. 2 ncees 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 

Week ending— 
Dee. 2 .ccve 140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 
Dee. © .ecse 139,056,000 4,727,000 143,783,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 63,400,000 
Sept. 1 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Oct. 1 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 
Nov. 1 ....158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 

Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 
Dec. 8'....178,302,000 322,085,000 64,900,000 

*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 


1928— Week ending— 
July 1 . 201,536,000 Dec. 1 . 388,524,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Dec. 8 - 386,985,000 
Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 
Oct. 1 ....244,796,000 
Nov. 1 - 857,407,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Dec, 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley "a "e 
GD Be csvses 2,190 279 268 5 
Can. Gov’t ... 390 91 48 126 44 
Sask. Pool 
ws SE nececess 2,288 311 475 90 27 
Se OB veenes<< 1,708 155 552 86 18 
Pool ‘Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5...1,079 10 


Sask. No. , -. 626 10 

Sask. No. 8... 913 1 ee 
Wheat No. 1.. 302 7 167 
Wheat No. 2.. 400 ee 


Private “regu- 
DE” ka nssex 31,359 3,748 4, “= 509 1,136 
Other private.. 48 19 se - 








Totals ..ccss 31,407 3,767 4,874 609 1,136 
Week ago ..... 24,439 3,260 3,980 402 1,011 
Year ago ...... 18,945 2,183 1,667 1,685 899 


Week's receipts 14,847 1,041 1,349 106 219 
Shipments— 


By lake ..... 7,585 286 410 ee 93 
i A eee 293 248 vd ‘5 1 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts 9,382 428 704 102 265 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 3,265 7 #839 oe 95 
By rath ..ccce 476 217 78 + 


Storage afloat.. 1,013 
STOCKS BY ‘GRADE (0900'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 731 2 C. W. ....... 53 
No. 2 northern..6,021 8 C. W. ....... 234 
No. 3 northern..4,225 Ex. 1 feed ..... 268 
WA © cas06o 049s GRee SB OOD scccccess 1,997 
May § sscveveuss SETS BBOOE ccccvcces 822 
Be © céavchoess 6,287 Others ......... 374 
POOR. vasccevees 1,131 —— 
Durum— Betas vecccces 8,748 

2c. W.. Ancce 37 Flaxseed— Bus 

:6. Ww. A Ww. Cc 

3c. W. A 

GEREP ccccoes 
}  Geerreree 


White spring.. 
Wimter sccccccs 
GERGES 2 vcccvves 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
endnig Dec. 15, in tons, with comparisons: 
aa A —Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,393 1,174 13,879 17,900 
Kansas City... 1,400 1,040 4,240 3,880 
Philadelphia .. 300 260 coe one 
Boston ........ 342 47 ews 
Baltimore ..... 151 258 eos 
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MILLFEED 
+ + 
CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed was dull and easier 
last week. Offerings from big city mills 
were not free, but resellers and country 
mills seemed to have more to offer. Mix- 
ers held off, and are not expected to do 
much until after Jan. 1. The country 
trade also bought sparingly. Bran and 
middlings were the only grades that 
moved, and those only in small volume 
and when prices were considered low 
enough. On Dec. 15, spring bran was 
quoted at $32.75@33 ton, hard winter 
bran $32.75@33, standard middlings 
$32.25@32.50, flour middlings $34.50@ 
35.50 and red dog $37@41. 


Milwaukee —Millfeed was easier last 
week, as there was very little demand. 
Flour middlings held firmer than the 
rest, showing only a decline of 50c on 
the lower limits. Winter bran was off 
$1.20@1.30, spring bran $1@1.50, stand- 
ard middlings $1.50@2, and red dog $2. 
Offerings were limited, and some believe 
that mills are trying to hold the market 
up by keeping offerings down. One firm 
here reported that it could not get ship- 
ping directions on November contracts. 
Present prices are lower than those pre- 
vailing a year ago. Receipts were 860 
tons, against 800 last year, and ship- 
ments 2,510 tons, compared with 2,270 
a year ago. Quotations, Dec. 15: spring 
bran $32.50@33.50 ton, winter bran $32.80 
@33.20, standard middlings $32@33, 
flour middlings $34.50@36 and red dog 
$36@41, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
limited last week, and the feeling easier 
for both bran and shorts. Little was 
sold locally, and most mill sales were 
in mixed car lots. Stocks are thought 
to be low in the hands of distributors, 
but most buyers have adopted a wait- 
ing attitude. Sellers, however, are not 
pushing unusually hard at this time, 
which probably accounts for the market 
remaining as steady as it has. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: soft winter bran $32.50@ 
33 ton, hard winter bran $31.75@82.25. 
and gray shorts $34.25@84.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis—The feed market for the 
past week has been slightly askew. City 
feed is as scarce as ever, with mills hold- 
ing prices unchanged, while country feed 
is obtainable in limited quantities at as 
much as $2 under city levels. Some of 
the larger city companies have been buy- 
ers themselves within the last week, pay- 
ing top prices for prompt shipment 
bran. They claim to be oversold and 
unable to fill all contracts on time. Cur- 
rent demand, while not heavy, is suffi- 
cient to absorb all offerings. There is, 
however, an insistent inquiry for Jan- 
uary-February-March shipment. This 
comes largely from eastern brokers, who 
bid present prices for the deferred de- 
liveries. Neither mills nor jobbers, how- 
ever, are willing to sell the futures at 
these limits. With supplies very limited, 
there is a feeling that present prices are 
too low. Most sellers ask $1 over spot 
for January shipment. City mills quote 
bran and standard middlings at $32.50 
ton, flour middlings $34@35, red dog 
$39, wheat mixed feed $33@35 and rye 
middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 
cn Pee $30.50@31.50 $29.50@30.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@31.00 29.50@30.00 


gp middlings... 33.50@34.00 33.00@34.00 
* dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@37.00 37.50@39.00 


Duluth—Millfeed demand was flat last 
week. Brokers made some speculative 
bids, well knowing they would not be 
accepted. Mills are timid about book- 


Profit Taking Hits Feeds 


NVENTORY time and the year-end holidays are making their presence felt in 

all feed markets, and the result is a diminished demand. Prices generally were 

somewhat lower last week than in the preceding one, despite the fact that mills 
and manufacturers quoted no change. Resellers were active in varying degrees 
in all of the various feedstuffs, and their trades reflected the slightly weaker trend. 
Much of this reselling was in the form of profit taking by jobbers and mixers. 
Speculators made a few sales, particularly of millfeeds, but the consensus of opinion 
in the feed trade still is that values will be near their present levels for the rest 
of the winter, and that any declines quoted now will be only temporarily effective. 
Few dealers care to add to their supplies until inventories are over, but renewed 
absorption of offerings is anticipated soon after Jan. 1. 

Millfeed—Speculators and jobbers, with small distributors, are supplying a 
steady day-to-day outlet for bran. Mixers are fair buyers for December shipment, 
but the most of their requirements involve January-March delivery, for which they 
are willing to pay 50c ton over spot quotations. Few mills will quote millfeed 
for shipment beyond 30 days,—a policy that has been a prime factor in the strength 
of the market this fall,—and sales of the deferred deliveries, consequently, are 
small. The volume sold has been by jobbers and speculators, some of whom have 
gone short. Mixers are fairly well fixed for supplies until the latter part of Jan- 
uary, but have virtually nothing bought beyond that. The smaller distributors who 
sell direct to consumers are believed to be carrying depleted stocks, and this class 
of buying may exert some influence on the market during the remainder of 
the winter. One of the features of the millfeed market last week was an im- 
proved demand for middlings that developed toward the latter part of the period. 
The heavier feeds are now about on a price parity with bran, and are beginning 
to attract considerable attention. 

Linseed Meal.—Crushers are supposed to be well sold forward on linseed meal, 
but some of the contracts made by them are no more than options to buy at a 
certain price. Some of the large mixers who held these options last week were 
exhibiting anxiety to resell this stuff and take their profits, which amount in some 
instances to $5 or $6 a ton. A large crusher also was circularizing the trade with 
offers, which is a procedure unusual enough to cause comment. All of this served 
to weaken the market to some extent, and would-be buyers held off in the hope of 
a further cut in prices by the resellers. The latter were offering early this week 
at $56.50@57 ton for December shipment, while the nominal market was $58 or 
higher. Crushers are asking $58 for January deliveries, and resellers $57. 

Screenings.—Somewhat the same situation exists in screenings as in linseed 
meal. Some of the mixers, and others who are holding large quantities, show signs 
of willingness to take their profits, and are disposed to cut prices to accomplish 
the purpose. Many feed men feel favorable to the current market in screenings, 
however, pointing out that they are selling for only about one half as much as at 
this time a year ago, and that nothing in the supply and demand situation supports 
such a difference. These men are not so friendly toward the near-by deliveries as 


they are to the situation for the late winter and early spring. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Resellers cut prices about $1 ton last week on cottonseed 
meal, Mills generally held their prices steady. 

Molasses.—Molasses prices remain unchanged, but the market is extremely firm, 


and advances are anticipated after Jan. 1. 


The strength is largely due to the fact 


that mills have most of their 1929 production already contracted for. 

Meat Scraps.—An accumulation in some of the packing centers caused a reduc- 
tion of as much as $7.50 in meat scraps last week. The decline, while not general 
in all markets, was effective in most of the buying centers. 


ing too far ahead, having difficulty in 
cleaning up old contracts. 
Cascade. — Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat diminished, but there still is a 
ready outlet for all offerings. Local buy- 
ing is good. Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., 
Cascade, car lots, 100-lb sacks: bran, $30 
ton; middlings, $31; mixed feed, $30. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—There was little demand 
for millfeed of any type last week. After 
the issue of the bullish government corn 
report there was some quickening in de- 
mand and a slightly better outside in- 
quiry. Some accumulation of shorts in 
storage is reported, although this has not 
reached serious proportions. Jobbers 
who bought speculatively about a month 
ago are running their supplies into store 
rather than sell at a loss. It is held that 
the low price of wheat is having con- 
siderable effect upon the price of shorts, 
as farmers are unwilling to pay more, 
ton for ton, for shorts than they get for 
their wheat. Better trading is expected 
after Jan. 1. Quotations, Dec. 15: bran, 
$29.50@30 ton; brown shorts, $32@32.50; 
gray shorts, $31@31.50. 

Atchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed mar- 
kets are going through the usual Decem- 
ber dullness. The feed broker is anxious 
to sell deferred feeds, while mills are 
hesitant sellers. 

Hutchinson.— Dullness invaded the 
millfeed market last week, with the re- 
sult that very little was sold. Such feed 
as mixed car buyers did not want went 
into storage, however, since mills are un- 
willing to meet the ideas of buyers with 
respect to a decline. Most mills are hold- 
ing both bran and shorts 10@30c over 


prevailing quotations. Quotations, Dec. 
15, Kansas City basis: bran, $30 ton; 
mill run, $32; gray shorts, $34. 

Salina.— Bran and shorts weakene 
last week, but demand sstill remained 
good for the season. Quotations, Dec. 
13, basis Kansas City: bran, $30@31 
ton; mill run, $31@32; gray shorts, 
$32.50@34. 

Oklahoma City—Millfeed was dull 
last week, owing to scarcity of supplies. 
With mills running on short time, no 
surplus exists. Quotations, Dec. 12, de- 
livered Oklahoma points: straight bran, 
$1.60 per 100 Ibs; mill run, $1.70@1.75; 
shorts, $1.80@1.85. 


Omaha.— Millfeed declined 50c@$1 
last week. Production was moderate, 
and sales in fair volume. Quotations, 
ear lots, Dec. 14: standard bran, $30.50 
ton; pure bran, $31; wheat shorts, $32; 
gray shorts, $32.50; flour middlings, $35; 
red dog, $39; ton lots, $3 more; mixed 
cars flour and feed, 50c more. 


Wichita.— The heavy movement of 
millfeeds noted here early in the month 
was reduced materially last week, due 
to a lower market. Quotations, Dec. 14, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $1.60 per 100 
Ibs; shorts, $1.75; mill run, $1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Indianapolis —Less demand was re- 
ported last week for millfeed, and prices 
declined slightly, with prospects of even 
more shading. The general impression 
of buyers has been that, in view of grain 
prices, millfeed prices have been too 
high for some time. The manufacturers 
seem content to limit the offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: spring bran $34 ton, 


hard winter bran $33@34, standard 
middlings $34@35, red dog $38@40 and 
flour middlings $35@36.50. 
Toledo.—Millfeed was depressed last 
week, with concessions in price. More 
weakness in bran than in middlings. 
Demand slackened, and no evidence of 
strength is in sight. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, Dec. 14, at $36@37 
ton, mixed feed $36.50@37, and mid- 
dlings $37, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. Bran declined $1@1.50 ton. 
Evansville ——Millfeed was fairly active 
last week. Domestic demand was good, 
with promise of increase with the open- 
ing of the new year. Prices suffered a 
slight slump. Quotations, Dec. 15: bran, 
$37 ton, carload lots; mixed, $37; shorts, 


$39. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was only fair last week, and prices 
showed a declining tendency. Exports 
improved and 19,209 sacks left this port, 
1,334 for Hamburg; 275 for Ponce; 150 
for Havana and 150 for Mayaguez. 
Quotations, Dec. 13: wheat bran, $1.93 
per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.02. 

Atlanta.—Although millfeed declined 
last week, brokers said there was little 
improvement in demand. Buyers ex- 
pect further reductions during the next 
two or three weeks. There has not been 
as much advance business booked this 
month as expected. Soft wheat bran of- 
ferings are light, and middlings rather 
scarce. Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: soft winter wheat bran, basis 100- 
lb bags, $40@40.50 ton; white shorts, 
$48; gray shorts, $43@44.50; brown 
shorts, $41@41.50; red dog, $49@52. 

Norfolk. — Millfeed last week was 
strong and higher, and the trade reported 
a good business. Quotations, Dec. 14: 
red dog, $45@47 ton; flour middlings, 
$43.50@45; standard middlings, $40@42; 
standard bran, $39@39.50. 

Nashville. — Millfeed gained strength 
last week, with prices about the highest 
of the season. A further advance was 
made by wheat bran. The range of 
prices was very broad, with average 
quotations, Dec. 15, substantially as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $33@ 
35 ton; standard middlings, $36@40. 
Curtailed production was probably the 
most important factor in the strong mar- 
ket, coupled with fairly good demand. 

Memphis.—Very little millfeed was 
taken last week, as weather continued 
mild and feeders were not using as much 
as normally. Mixed car trade held up 
better than for car lots, but some rather 
cheap prices induced mixers to pick up 
all offerings, wheat bran having sold as 
low as $33 ton, although shippers lat- 
er asked $33.50@34. Gray shorts were 
quoted as low as $36, although better 
quality were $37.25, or higher. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore——Brans and red dog were 
sharply lower last week, while standard 
and flour middlings were comparatively 
steady. Demand, as usual on most 
breaks, took to cover. Quotations, Dec. 
15, basis all-rail shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $38@39; 
soft winter bran, $38@39; standard 
middlings, $39; flour middlings, $40@41; 
red dog, $44@44.50. 

Buffalo—Offerings of millfeeds were 
freer last week and prices were down 
$1@1.50. A fair business was transact- 
ed on the decline, although the trade was 
not buying in large quantities, as stocks 
are being kept low in preparation for 
inventories. Quotations, Dec. 15: stand- 
ard bran, $35@35.50 ton; pure bran, 
$36.50; middlings, $35.50; heavy mixed 
feeds, $40.50; flour middlings, $89; red 
dog, $42.50. 

Boston.—There were more liberal of- 
ferings of domestic wheat feeds. last 
week, with only a quiet local demand. 
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Prices on bran and middlings are 50c 
@$1 lower than a week ago. There was 
some pressure on the part of smaller 
mills to sell. Mixed feeds were steady, 
with a moderate local demand. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
$39.50@40 ton; hard winter bran, $39.50; 
soft winter bran, $40; standard mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40; flour middlings, 
$45.50@46; mixed feed, $42.50@46; red 
dog, $47; stock feed, $42. Canadian pure 
bran and middlings were offering at $39, 
in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points, but no demand was reported. 

Pittsburgh—Offerings of millfeed last 
week far exceeded demand, with the re- 
sult that prices were lower and_ there 
was a slackness in buying that indicated 
buyers were either well stocked or await- 
ing lower prices. Considerable resale 
feed was on the market. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: standard middlings, $36.75@37 
ton; flour middlings, $38.50@39.50; 
spring wheat bran, $36.75@37; red dog, 
$42@43. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed last week was 
unsettled and irregular, with buyers 
lacking confidence and operating cau- 
tiously. Quotations, Dec. 15, prompt 
shipment: spring bran, $3940 ton; hard 
winter bran, $39@40; pure bran, $41; 
soft winter bran, $41@42; standard mid- 
dlings, $39.50@40.50; flour middlings, $40 
@43; red dog, $45.50@46.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco.—Millfeed held firm last 
week, with trading active and confined 
largely to resales. Mill offerings for 
January were advanced 50c over Decem- 
ber, and were scarce. Montana red bran 
was in strong demand and readily sal- 
able at $1@2 over standard and red 
mill run, but almost impossible to obtain. 
Indications point to continued firm prices 
through January. Quotations, Dec. 14, 
basis carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Kansas bran, $41@42 ton; Idaho blend- 
ed mill run, $35@36; Idaho white mill 
run, $36,50@37; Idaho red mill run, $34 
@35; northern white bran and mill run, 
$36@37; northern red and standard mill 
run, $33.50@34.50; shorts, $36@37; mid- 
dlings, $42@43; Montana mill run, $34@ 
35; Montana bran, $36@37; low grade 
flour, $44@45. 

Ogden.—Winter weather and increased 
feeding resulted in enlarged demand for 
millfeed both on the Pacific Coast and in 
intermountain states last week. Prices 
advanced $1 in both territories, and of- 
fers to southeastern dealers were also on 
a new basis. Although dealers are re- 
ported to be holding their stocks at min- 
imum figures until after inventory, they 
have been in the market for more mill- 
feed than for several weeks. Millers re- 
port that Utah and Idaho mills have not 
accumulated supplies, and that ship- 
ments depend entirely upon the regular 
milling output. Quotations to California 
dealers were advanced $1, on Dec. 4, be- 
ing on the following basis: red bran and 
mill run $33.50@84.50 ton, blended bran 
and mill run $35@36, white bran and 
mill run $36@37 and middlings 43@46, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. Utah and 
Idaho dealers were quoted on the fol- 
lowing basis: red bran and mill run $30, 
blended bran and mill run $31, white 
bran and mill run $33 and middlings 
$40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Offers 
to southeastern dealers were on the fol- 
lowing basis: red bran and mill run 
$33.75@34.25, blended bran and mill run 
$35@36 and white bran and mill run 
$36.25@37, car. lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. 

Seattle—Millfeed remained firm last 
week, with coast feed unchanged .at 
$29.50@30 ton, although demand was 
easing off, and buyers were not experi- 
encing the difficulty of a week ago in 
covering their requirements. Montana 
offerings still were centered in other di- 
rections. The change in the supply fac- 
tor is occasioned principally by increased 
grindings of flour, rather than a let-up 
in demand. 

Portland.—Millfeed was a little easier 
the latter part of last week, because of 
a lighter demand. Mill run was quoted, 
Dec. 14, at $29 ten in straight cars, mid- 
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dlings at $46, rolled barley at $40, rolled 
oats at $43 and cracked corn at $42. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg.—There was no abatement 
in demand for bran and shorts last week, 
and large quantities were shipped to the 
eastern United States. High prices pre- 
vailed for these commodities, but the 
absorption was excellent and mills are 
not accumulating supplies. Rather more 
demand came from the West, but the 
big business passed between eastern 
mills and the United States, where sup- 
plies of offals are apparently very light. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $28 ton, shorts $30; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; Alber- 
ta, bran $29, shorts $31; British Colum- 
bia, bran $29@31, shorts $31@33; Pacific 
Coast, bran $32@34, shorts $34@36. 

Montreal.—Shorts and middlings were 
more plentiful last week. Demand was a 
bit lighter, but very good for bran. 
Owing to the high prices that have been 
prevailing, farmers have turned to new 
sorts of feedingstuffs, and are making 
diverse experiments with sundry grain 
mixtures. Conditions were helped, espe- 
cially for bran, by a renewal of demand 
from New England. Middlings were re- 
duced $2 on Dec. 10. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b.. Montreal rate points, on 
Dec. 14: bran, $36.25 ton; shorts, $38.25; 
middlings, $41.25. At Fort William: 
bran $28, shorts $30 and middlings $33, 
all jutes, net cash. 

Toronto.—Inquiry for millfeed was 
good last week, but there is now a 
slightly lessened pressure from buyers 
and there seems to be sufficient supplies 
for requirements. A good deal is being 
sold in the United States. Middlings 
were reduced $2 on Dec. 12, while bran 
and shorts were unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: bran $36 ton, shorts $38 and 
middlings $41, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, net cash terms. 


MIXED FEED 


Atlanta. — Although little advance 
business was reported last week, due to 
high prices, mixed feeds moved fairly 
well. Dealers were not buying as much 
in advance as had been expected, but the 
outlook seemed promising for 1929. 
Horse feeds were marked up, chicken 
feed was a little lower, best dairy up 
and lower grades off. Quotations, Dec. 


15, f.o.b., Atlanta: horse feed, 90 per 
cent grain $46.50 ton, 60 per cent $43.50, 
25 per cent $37.50; best grade chicken 
feed $52@52.50, lower grades $44.50@45 ; 
20 per cent dairy feed $55.50@56, 16 
per cent $40@40.50. 

Memphis.—Mills report that buying of 
mixed feed is better than expected for 
the latter half of the month, and move- 
ment running somewhat ahead of last 
year. Mild weather restricts feeding 
needs, but smaller home supplies of feed 
offset it. The outlook is regarded favor- 
able for the rest of the winter, particu- 
larly for dairy varieties, growth of the 
dairy interests in the South making for 
a steady outlet. Poultry feeds are quiet, 
but stocks in distributors’ hands are 
light. 

St. Lowis.—Mixed feed manufacturers 
are somewhat at a loss to explain the 
extreme dullness in demand for these 
products last week. Feeds are evidently 
moving slowly with dealers, and as this 
class of trade bought a fair volume dur- 
ing the last 30 days, this may account 
for the present dullness. There is also 
some feeling that lower prices may pre- 
vail within the next few weeks, and that 
is having a detrimental effect upon im- 
mediate buying. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Dec. 15, at $51.50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42, and scratch feed 
$45.50. 

Indianapolis—A decrease was secn 
last week in demand for mixed feeds. 
Offerings were curtailed by manufactur- 
ers, which doubtless was responsible for 
the decline in price not being more 
marked, as was also the warmer weather 
which prevailed. Shipping instructions 
were not heavy, nor was there any ten- 
dency to place deferred orders. Buyers 
still contend that prices are too high, 
compared with grain. Quotations, Dec. 
15: high grade dairy feeds $48@50 ton, 
scratch feeds $40@42 and mash feeds 
$58@ 60. 

Evansville—Mixed feeds were quiet 
last week, sales being moderate. Mills 
are not anticipating increased business 
through December, but the outlook is 
considered promising. Quotations, Dec. 
15, f.o.b., Evansville: horse feeds, $36 
ton; dairy feeds, $39; scratch feeds, $50; 
mash feeds, $56. 

Chicago.—Shipping directions on 
mixed feed were good last week, accord- 
ing to manufacturers, but new business 
was very quiet. Sales during the last 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 18, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..........+.. S. 0. @38.00 F..... D8Z.50 $..... Qi... Gu ceeeQeveee Bi... 38.00 
Hard winter bran ...... wee, eee. eee 29.50@30.00 32.00@32.25 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... Tre), etre oscee Mecese econ @..... 32.50@33.00 .....@38.00 
Standard middlings* « ecose @33.00 ..... 32.50 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.50@35.50 34.00 @35.00 31.00@31.50 34.00@36.00 .....@40.00 
Red dog ......ccccesees 37.00@41.00 ..... @39.00 ere, Pree oe ee seen @44.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
oo, | ere ae $.....@36.50 $39.00 @40.00 $39.50@40.00 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 39.00@40.00  .....@39.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... eoeee@..... 41.00 @42.00 -«++.@40.00 38.50@39.50 33.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* ..@35.50 39.50 @40.50 39.50@40.00 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
PIOUP WASRGMRGRT 2 oct k cece @39.00 40.00 @43.00 45.00@46.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
BO GOD vec cvisuccences cosnc @42.50 45.50 @46.50 «eee. @47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
yg. MCR EEE $.....@36.00 $.....@38.00 $.....@41.00 
SUPE "6.003%6008. deans @ 28.00 «see + @30.00 Tite. Serre 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Dec. 17, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
DE Sac Cia NGS Oes VAS $30.50 $30.50@31.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 30.50 30.50@31.00 


| Pe ere 30.00 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 32.00@33.50 
Red dog ............. 38.50 34.00@38.50 
Mixed feed .......... 32.00 32.50@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 56.00@57.00 
RR rer rere ee 39.00 39.00@39.50 
PEIGGMRS? ocsccceseacs 39.00 39.00@39.50 
ee Ge ok adenndawaes 47.00 43.00@45.00 
Duluth— 
DE 6ce ete ecuSesaewas 30.50 30.00@31.00 
Middlings ............ 31.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.50 32.00@32.50 
Red dog ............. 39.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BPO se csewecraasveves 4 2.50 32.00@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 32.50@33.00 
TORT GOREN ccccsccces 36.50 34.50@35.50 
Ce SUE Seacaavecs van 13.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure Oram ......cccees 34.50 34.00@34.50 
BEE 86h swecsasesegens 34.00 34.25@34.50 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 37.00@38.00 
| ee eee 42.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 37.00@37.50 
Ge WE ona occ seceeve 46.50 58.50@59.00 
*Boston. tChicago. tDecember-January. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
Sc owswewacdebe $30.50 $30.00@31.00 
Bran ............02++- 30.50 30.00@31.00 
Brown shorts ......... 32.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 32.50@33.50 
fe aaa 39.50 38.00@40.00 

Philadelphia— 

Lo See 39.50 39.00@39.50 
SY CE wow shea eee 39.00 39.00@39.50 
eee WD oc cccces ss 38.50 38.50@39.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.50 39.00@39.50 
EE age ies 46.00 44.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.00 40.00@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 33.00 32.80@33.20 
BPO. cencccccccessvcce Gee $3.:06083.50 
EE ere 32.50 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 34.50@36.00 
ff. SSR 41.00 36.00@41.00 
Rye feed ............. 28.50 28.00@28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 42.00@52.80 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 41.00@42.00 
ee SO” oevesavess 44.50 42.00@42.50 
ke 36.20 ....@t%39.65 
tate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DEEMED oc ccscwsccas $8.30 $9.10 
Sea ee 7.00 9.10 
a ee PEREOSEER ELE sine 7.50 
OS errr 8.90 9.70 
eee eee 5.70 6.50 
WUMR cc seccccrsccvece ease 4.70 
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quarter of this year have been good, and 
mixers are not complaining about busi- 
ness on this crop year. On Dec. 15, 24 
per cent dairy feeds were quoted at $48 
@49 ton, Chicago, scratch feeds $40@42, 
and mash feeds $58.50@61. 

Montreal.—Mixed feeds were in good 
demand last week, and weather condi- 
tions favorable for maintaining same. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, Dec. 14: barley meal, $43 ton; 
mixed moulee, $46; second grade mixed 
moulee, $44. 

Toronto.—Crushed oats declined §2 
last week. A good business was done in 
all lines of mixed feeds. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: oat chop $46 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $47, crushed oats $44, corn meal 
$48, feed wheat $46, oat feed $26, chick 
feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, deliy- 
ered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal was fair last week and 
prices steady. Exports were slow, and 
only 600 sacks left this port, 500 for San 
Juan and 100 for Port of Spain. Buy- 
ing was done mostly on a current or 
near future basis. Cotton Exchange 
quotations, Dec. 13: 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $46@46.50 ton; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $11.50@12, delivered. 


Atlanta.—Although hulls are consider- 
ably higher than at any time this season, 
there was little change last week in cot- 
tonseed meal prices. Under the short- 
age, demand is holding up fairly well, 
almost equaling the present output of 
mills, running on a fair basis and fairly 
well ‘booked. Manufacturers are still 
disinclined, however, to quote futures. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 
per cent ammonia, $46 ton; 7 per cent 
ammonia, $41@41.50; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $16@17, bulk $13@14. For 8 
per cent meal, f.o.b., mills, Mississippi 
prices are $44@44.50 ton, and Alabama 
prices $45@45.50. 

Memphis.—Cottonseed meal was dull 
last week, due to the holiday season and 
also encouraged by hope of lower prices 
following the larger cotton crop esti- 
mate. Seed prices held steady, being 
nearly at the season’s peak, and the only 
good quality supplies being strongly held. 
Mills held offers at $46 ton for 41 per 
cent, confident that demand will revive 
after Jan. 1. This territory has no high 
grade meal to offer, but may have some 
low grade later, because of poor seed. 
Hulls were steady and in fair demand 
at $9.50@10 ton for loose. 

Kansas City.—There was a very quiet 
demand for spot cottonseed meal last 
week. Trading in deferred delivery was 
more active, with a good demand which 
crushers were not anxious to fill except 
at a considerable premium. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $50.40 ton. 

Evansville——Cottonseed meal demand 
showed but slight improvement last week. 
Demand was fair and prices unchanged 
on Dec. 15 at $54 ton. 

Indianapolis.—Offerings of cottonseed 
meal were light last week, and demand 
inactive. Most orders were for small 
lots. Quotation, Dec. 15, for 43 per 
cent, $51@53 ton in sacks. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal closed 
firmer last week, with an advance of 
$1 on the top limits. There was not 
much demand, as the trade was working 
off stocks, but offerings were limited. 
Resellers were offering discounts below 
crushers’ prices. Quotation, Dec. 15, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42@52.80 ton. 

Chicago.—There was some buying of 
cottonseed meal last week, but business 
was far from active. On Dec. 15, #8 
per cent was quoted at $52 ton, sacks, 
Chicago, and 41 per cent at $49. 

Pittsburgh.—Offerings of cottonseed 
meal were ample last week, and prices 
lower. Sales were only in small lots and 
for prompt shipment. There was prac 
tically no buying for future delivery. 
On Dec. 15, 41 per cent was quoted at 
$50.20 ton. 

Philadelphia—Cottonseed meal last 
week was quiet and easier. Quotation 
Dec. 15: 43 per cent, $56.50 ton; 41 pe 
cent, $53@53.50. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was dull last 
week, and prices 50c lower. Offering® 
were more liberal, especially by Carolin 
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CONTINUED HEAVY EXPORTS 
OF FEEDS 


EXPORTS of cottonseed cake and 
meal continued large in the last 
oficial report, which was made public 
early this week by the United States 
Department of Commerce. The fig- 
ures were for the month of October, 
and showed a total of 80,940,732 Ibs 
cottonseed cake shipped abroad dur- 
ing the month. Exports of cotton- 
seed meal during the period totaled 
39,088,389 Ibs; of linseed cake, 50,- 
865,309; of linseed meal, 1,028,725. 

The heaviest buyers of cottonseed 
cake were Denmark, with 62,197,597 
Ibs, and Germany and Sweden. Ire- 
land, Sweden, Germany, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom were the best customers for 
cottonseed meal, while linseed cake 
and meal found the best demand in 
Belgium, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. 








mills, which were shipping to the New 
England market freely. There was a 
range of $48.75@56.25 ton, prompt ship- 
ment, in 100-Ib sacks, Boston points, de- 
pending upon grade and route. 
Buffalo.— Cottonseed meal was very 
quiet last week. Demand was light, and 
sales few. On Dec. 15 41 per cent was 
quoted at $51.50 ton and 43 per cent at 
$53.75@54.50, Buffalo basis. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Light output of corn meal 
makes corn offal scarce, and the limited 
demand is being filled at firm prices. 
Corn bran sold last week at $36.50@37 
ton, and hominy feed was quoted 50c 
more. 

Atlanta—Demand for hominy feed 
was fairly active last week, although 
sales were confined largely to current 
wants. Offerings were light, and a few 
mills were unable to fill orders for im- 
mediate delivery. Prices held to the ad- 
vance recently noted, sales being made 
at about $40.50@41 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
on Dee. 15. 

New Orleans.—The call for hominy 
feed was moderate last week, and there 
was no change in prices. Offerings were 
light and exports improved, especially to 
Europe. Quotation, Dec. 13, $1.98 per 
100 Ibs. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was firm last 
week, and fairly active. Quotations, car 
lots, Dec. 14: white, $34 ton; yellow, $34. 

Indianapolis.—Business in hominy feed 
last week was very light. Lack of offer- 





ings doubtless held up prices, for there 
was no particular softness. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $36@38 ton. 


Nashville—Only a fair demand pre- 
vailed for hominy feed last week, buyers 
not taking hold eagerly, on account of 
high price. Quotation, Dec. 15, $39 ton. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair, scat- 
tered demand for hominy feed last week, 
but sales were not active. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $33.50 ton. 

Evansville.—There was only a slightly 
better hominy demand last week, due to 
continued warm weather. Prices re- 
mained steady. Quotations, Dec. 15: 
flake, $3.20 per 100 Ibs; pearl, $2.30; 
cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Milwaukee——Hominy feed dropped $1 
ton. It continued in demand in substi- 
tution for gluten feed, which was unob- 
tainable. Quotation, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $36@37 ton. 

Chicago.—Very little activity was re- 
ported in hominy feed last week. Offer- 
ings were light, and prices considered 
too high. On Dec. 15 it was quoted at 
$35.50@36 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Boston.—Hominy feed was firm last 
week, with light offerings and a slight 
advance in prices. Some mills reported 
being sold out for December shipment, 
with others only quoting for late Janu- 
ary shipment. Feed for prompt ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, was 
quoted at $42 ton. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, as a result of freer of- 
ferings, was barely steady and compara- 
tively quiet last week at $39 ton in 100- 
Ib sacks for either prompt or deferred 
shipment. 

Buffalo—Resellers offered a_ little 
white hominy feed last week at $40.30 
ton, sacked, Buffalo, but yellow was re- 
ported in a tight position. 

Philadelphia——Hominy feed last week 
ruled firm and 50c higher, under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Quotation, 
Dec. 15, $43.50@44.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Atlanta.—Mills were unable to fill or- 
ders for gluten feed or meal for imme- 
diate delivery last week. Offerings were 
lighter than in some years. Stocks are 
being rapidly closed out and unless there 
are more offerings, the new year will 


find gluten meal and feed practically ~ 


off the market. Prices were strong at 
$49@50 for gluten feed, sacked, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, Dec. 15; meal up to $60, or a 
little more. 

Buffalo.—Gluten feed cannot be ob- 
tained by local buyers for any price. 
Mills are out of the market for January, 
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and are not taking orders for February. 
Resellers, who for a time held some 
stocks, have nothing left to offer. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed and meal last 
week, under limited supplies and offer- 
ings, were strong and in excellent de- 
mand, the former being nominally quoted 
at $45.55 ton and the latter at $57.55, in 
100-lb sacks, with most mills behind in 
their deliveries and offering nothing for 
early shipment. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed. was unob- 
tainable last week, and prices quoted are 
mainly nominal. Feed manufacturers 
were trying to get gluten feed, and were 
willing to pay a good premium for it. 
Gluten meal held firm and unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.65 ton; gluten meal, 
$51.65. 

Chicago.—There were no offerings of 
gluten meal and feed last week, and no 
quotation was available. The last pre- 
vious one was $39.65 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Boston—There are no offerings as 
yet of gluten meal for shipment to Bos- 
ton during December, although a few 
mills are offering for January shipment 
in a small way, with no business re- 
ported. Local stocks are very small. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Dried buttermilk was 
about unchanged last week. Less than 
car lot buyers seemed more interested, 
and a few sales were worked, but the 
trade seemed well bought, and not in the 
market for more at present. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: car lots, 614¢ Ib; Le.l., 634¢. 

Chicago.—There was very little new 
business in dried buttermilk last week, 
but old orders were being cleaned up in 
a satisfactory manner. Prices were un- 
changed, and on Dec. 15 were 63,@7c 
Ib, car lots, Chicago, and 714@7%4c lL.c.l. 

Evansville.—Dried buttermilk was in 
better demand last week, with prices 
unchanged. Dec. 15, semisolid, in bar- 
rel lots, was quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

St. Paul.—Dried buttermilk remained 
unchanged last week, but demand is ex- 
pected to improve shortly. Quotation, 
Dec. 18: car lots, 7e lb; Le.l., Tee. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Memphis.—Mixers are buying sparing- 
ly of alfalfa meal, but if they wanted 
much, offerings would be insufficient, as 
brokers say they can find but little for 
sale. Prices are firm, choice being quot- 
ed at $35 ton and No. 1 medium at $33. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed mills continued 
fairly active last week in taking alfalfa 
meal, both No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
though buying mainly for immediate or 
near future wants. High-priced cotton- 
seed meal is causing farmers to use more 








UNITED STATES FEED 
ACREAGE 


RECENT survey has shown 

that about three fifths of the to- 
tal cultivated ground in the United 
States is devoted to raising feed for 
live stock. The cotton belt gives 53 
per cent of its crop area for this 
purpose, compared with 10 per cent 
for the growth of food for human 
consumption, while 75 per cent of 
the wheat belt land is used to grow 
forage. In the corn area, 84 per cent 
of the cropped land is given over to 
the growing of fodder. The northern 
and eastern sections of the country 
grow 70 per cent of their crops for 
the same purpose. 






#3 S338 
mixed feeds. Prices continued strong, 
quotations averaging $36.50@37 ton, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, Dec> 15, for No. 1 meal, 
and $34@34.50 for No. 2. 


Omaha,—Alfalfa meal had a firmer 
tone last week, with prices unchanged to 
somewhat higher. Quotations, car lots, 
Dec. 14: medium ground choice, $31 ton; 
No. 1, $28; No. 2, $24.50. 


Chicago.—There was no particular ac- 
tivity in alfalfa meal last week. De- 
mand was rather quiet, and prices prac- 
tically unchanged. On Dec. 15, No. 1 
was quoted around $29.50@30.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, and No. 2 at $26@27. 

St. Louis.—Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Dec. 15, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, $27 
@28 ton; No. 1, $30.50@32; choice, $34 


@35. 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis——Supplies of screenings 
are liberal, and demand _ indifferent. 
Grinders temporarily have all they can 
readily handle, and show little interest 
in offerings. Elevators, however, will 
take heavy grades for cleaning. Prices 
are comparatively firm. Light-weight 
screenings are held at $9@10 ton, me- 
dium $10.50@12 and heavy $12@15, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. Good mill oats will 
bring 32c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for shut-offs last 
week was rather better, and the price 
advanced $1. Standard recleaned screen- 
ings made a sharp break. Quotations, 
Dec. 15: shut-offs, $4 ton; standard re- 
cleaned, $19. 


Toronto.—Screenings were in light de- 
mand last week, as other forms of feed 
were plentiful and were considered bet- 
ter value. The price was unchanged. On 
Dec. 15 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $25 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 
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Atlanta,—Corn prices declined last 
week, but few orders were for other than 
current wants. No Georgia corn is yet 
obtainable, with little Tennessee on the 
market. Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
bill, bulk, $1.06@1.07 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.05@1.06; No. 2 yellow $1.08, No. 3 
yellow $1.04@1.05. Sacked corn was 4c 
bu more. ‘Tennessee red cob corn sold 
at $1.17, sacked. 


New Orleans.—There was a decided 
improvement in the export situation, and 
shipments of corn were many times more 
than in the previous week. Local de- 
mand continued fair, and there was little 
change in prices, Exports were 96,448 
bus, 85,714 to Liverpool, 10,434 to Puerto 
Barrios and 300 to Havana. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 13: No. 2 yellow $1.07 bu, 
No. 3 $1.05; No. 2 white $1.07, No. 3 
$1.05 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.02 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.40; standard meal, $2.30; grits, 
$2.40. 

Memphis.—Activity in corn was lim- 
ited last week, feeders taking only for 
immediate needs. Most of them were in- 
clined to await the government report. 
Receipts included more mixed grades, 
Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 2 white 91',c 
bu, No. 3 white 89c; No. 2 mixed 891,¢, 
No. 3 mixed 87c; No. 2 yellow 91',¢, 
No. 3 yellow 89c. Corn meal sold slow- 
ly, as buyers took only immediate needs, 
although cream was offered as low as 
$3.85 bbl, basis 24’s. Most mills asked 
$4 or slightly more before the crop re- 
port was received, but brokers expected 
higher prices. Jobbers are believed to 
hold very few contracts and cannot 
withhold buying but a short while, as 
consumer demand is normal, 


St. Louis—Demand for corn was good 
at somewhat lower prices last week, and 
offerings were well cleaned up, local in- 
dustries and exporters taking the bulk 
of the supply. Receipts were 632 cars, 
against 750 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Dec. 15: No. 4 corn 794%¢ bu, 
No. 5 corn 78¥%c; No. 3 yellow 82@ 
82¥,c, No, 4 yellow 80c, No. 5 yellow 
78@78,c; No. 3 white, 83c. Standard 
meal was quoted at $2.05 and cream 
meal at $2.15, in 100-lb sacks. 


Kansas City—Demand for cash corn 
varied last week; one day it was good 
and the next day buyers, having appar- 
ently filled their needs, would drop out. 
Prices closed about unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 15: white corn, No. 2 80@8lc 
bu, No. 3 77@78c, No. 4 75@77c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 80@8lc, No. 3 77@78c, No. 4 
75Y,@77ic; mixed corn, No. 2 79@80c, 
No. 3 77@78¥,c, No. 4 T5@77c. 


Nashville.—General conditions in the 
southern corn trade were not materially 
changed last week. Considerable local 
corn was being used, and there were also 
some light shipments from Indiana and 
Ohio River region and also from the 
West. Receipts for 10 days were 63 
cars, same as a year ago. Market was 
quiet, and margin of prices narrow. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: No. 2 white 98@99c bu, 
No. 3 white 95@96c, No. 2 yellow 98@ 
99c, No. 3 yellow 95@96c. Corn meal was 
in fair current demand, and steady at 
$2.25 per 100 lbs, in bags. 


Chicago.—Business in corn goods was 
quite active last week. Local mill rep- 
resentatives said buyers were in the mar- 
ket daily, although not in a big way. 
Corn flour was quoted, Dec. 15, at $2.05 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.05, cream meal 
$2.05, and hominy $2.05. Cash corn was 
steady, and receipts were disposed of 
daily. No. 4 mixed was quoted at 79 
@i79Y.c bu, No. 5 mixed 774,@771,0¢, 
No. 6 mixed 754,4@76c; No. 4 yellow 79 
@8lc, No. 5 yellow 77@79c, No. 6 yel- 
low 754,@76c; No. 4 white 79@80c, No. 
5 white 774%,@78\¥,c, No. 6 white 753, 
@76c. 

Milwaukee——Cash corn continued its 
advance last week and at the close was 
1%,c higher. Local industries and ship- 
pers absorbed the receipts. Offerings 
were very heavy. There were 734 cars 
received, against 528 the previous week 
and 261 last year. Corn meal continued 


in a strong position, but was unchanged. 
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Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 4 yellow 80@ 
81144c bu; No. 4 white, 791,@80¥%,c; No. 
4 mixed, 79@80c. Corn meal was quoted 
at $1.75 per 100 lbs. 

Evansville—Local demand for corn 
last week was greater than the supply, 
necessitating the receipt of a small ship- 
ment of white from the West. All the 
yellow is secured from that section. Mills 
had been running only day shifts, but 
orders are piling up, making necessary 
the resumption of the 24-hour schedule 
soon. Prices have advanced slightly. 
Quotations, Dec. 15: corn, 90c bu; cream 
corn meal, $2.65; cracked corn, $2.30; 
feed meal, $2.30; corn bran, $1.75. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn receipts were rather 
heavy last week, with few buyers of any 
consequence. The bulk of the business 
was in small lots. Prices were lower. 
Quotations, Dec, 15: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 95@96c bu; No. 3. yellow, 
shelled, 94@95c; kiln-dried yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.75, in 100-lb sacks. 

Baltimore.—Corn was alternately weak 
and strong last week, with demand good 
at the close and price 2%c higher than 
on Dec. 8. Arrivals were 189,950 bus, 
188,820 by rail and 1,137 by boat. The 
only sales reported were a parcel lot of 
southern white at $1.05, delivered, and 
1,014 bus southern No. 3 yellow at 94c. 
Receipts mainly represented export busi- 
ness done on the quiet. Closing prices, 
Dec. 15: spot and December No. 2 (ex- 
port), 973%,¢ bu; domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, 98@99c, or 1@2c down from the 
previous week. New cob corn was firmer 
and in some demand at $4.75@4.80 bbl. 
Corn meal and hominy were easier in 
instances and sold only fairly well, the 
former at $2.20@2.26 and the latter at 
$2.31, per 100 Ibs, 

Boston.—Corn for shipment was rath- 
er unsettled last week, with a quiet de- 
mand,. No. 2 yellow, shipment all-rail, 
was quoted at $1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 
yellow, $1.03@1.04; No. 4 yellow $1.01@ 
1.02. Granulated and bolted yellow corn 
meal was dull and lower at $2.50, with 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.15, 
all in 100-lb sacks, shipment Boston 
points, 

Indianapolis—There was a fair de- 
mand for corn last week, and offerings 
were insufficient to satisfy the demand. 
The price continued rather low, due, it 
is believed, to knowledge on the part of 
both buyers and sellers that there is 
much corn to be marketed in this state. 
Offerings are expected to improve in 
quality. Quotations, Dec. 15: No. 4 white 
73@i74c bu, No. 5 white 70@72c; No. 
4 yellow 724%,@74c, No. 5 yellow 70@ 
72yY,c; No. 4 mixed 71@738c, No. 5 mixed 
69@7lc. 

Philadelphia.—Supplies of corn are in- 
creasing, but demand last week was fair 


and prices advanced %c. On Dec. 15, 
car lots of export No. 3 yellow were 
quoted at 933%,@94%4c bu. Corn goods 


were unsettled and irregular, closing 
quiet and weaker. Fancy kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meal in 100-lb sacks were 
quoted, Dec. 15, at $2.45. 

Buffalo.—There was very little activ- 
ity in corn last week, as buyers were 
taking only small lots in anticipation of 
inventory. Receipts were 259 cars by 
rail. Sales at the close: No. 3 yellow 
99%,c bu, No. 2 yellow $1.02, No. 4 yel- 
low 9542c, No. 5 yellow 92@93%2c, No. 
6 yellow -90%4c,—all Philadelphia basis. 
No change in the present situation is 
looked for until after Jan; 1. Corn 
meal mills are running both night and 
day to overtake shipping orders. New 
domestic and export business is being 
transacted at a rapid clip, and it appears 
that last year’s sales records will be 
easily surpassed. Corn meal was quoted 
at $2.20@2.25 on Dec. 15. 

San Francisco—Demand was good for 
yellow corn last week. Shipments of 
eastern sorghums were restricted on ac- 
count of excessive moisture content and 
the danger of heating while in transit. 
Quotations, Dec. 14, basis 100 lbs, de- 
livered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $1.93, bulk; Egyptian, $2.25, 
sacked;, California milo, $1.85, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $1.75, bulk; No. 2 
Kafir, $1.70, bulk. 

Toronto.—Dealers are still selling 
plenty of American corn and the de- 
mand seems to be almost insatiable. 
Compared with a week ago, there was a 





reduction of %4c. On Dec. 15 No. 8 
was quoted at 964,c bu, delivered, To- 


ronto. 
HAY 

Philadelphia.—_No. 1 hay is wanted, 
but there is practically none available; 
in fact, not enough to establish a market 
on this description, The under grades 
were offered quite freely last week, and 
were pressed for sale at irregular fig- 
ures. uotations, Dec. 15: No. 2 tim- 
othy $17.50@18 ton, No. 3 $15@15.50; 
No. 1 clover mixed $16@17, No. 2 $14 
@15. 

Atlanta.—Demand was heavy last week 
for fancy dairy alfalfa hay, but orders 
for immediate delivery were unfillable, 
due to shortage. Prices ruled strong 
again at $38 ton for No. 1 alfalfa, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, Dec. 15, with No. 2 quoted at 
around $35@36. Fair to good demand 
was reported for timothy, with move- 
ment better than usual for this period. 
Prices were unchanged at $24 for No. 1 
timothy, $22@22.50 for No. 2 and $20 
for No. 8. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Minneapolis ——Reground oat feed con- 
tinues in a strong position, with stocks 
limited. Quotation, Dec. 18, $17.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Chicago.—Reground oat feed contin- 
ued to advance last week, and offerings 
were scarce. Demand was good for the 
light supplies. On Dec. 15 it was quoted 
at $17@18 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Boston.—Reground oat hulls were firm 
last week, but the market was quiet. 
Shippers were quoting at $22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was consid- 
erably lower last week, with a moderate 
demand at the decline. Quotations, car 
lots, Dec. 14: 60 per cent protein, $70 
ton; meat and bone scrap, $65. 
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Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were dull last week, and there is little 
prospect of any improvement in demand 
until after the holidays. Prices were 
unchanged, Quotations, Dec. 15: rolled 
oats $7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, 
delivered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
were in good demand for domestic use 
last week, but the export situation 
showed no change. Local prices are still 
much too high to compete with other 
countries, and with most of the crop 
grading low this season there is not 
much hope of exports increasing. No. 1 
feed is the only grade obtainable in any 
quantity, and this is not very attractive 
to buyers. Quotations, Dec. 15: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $3.40, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Cereal millers report sat- 
isfactory business in all lines and pack- 
ages of rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices 
are unchanged, basis $3.60 per 90-lb jute 
bag, delivered to wholesale grocers. 

Chicago.—Domestic business in oat 
products was spotted last week, buying 
being merely of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, and export demand quiet. On 
Dec. 15, rolled oats were quoted at $2.40 
per 90-lb sack, Chicago, and oatmeal at 
$2.65 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There was a better demand 
for rolled oatmeal last week, the market 
being a shade higher at $2.90, with cut 
and ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—Oatmeal was in excellent de- 
mand last week, last year’s sales rec- 
ords being surpassed. On Dec. 15 the 
price quoted for retailers was $3, with 
Rochester, Syracuse and other near-by 
points 5c more. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week met 
with fair sale, and values were well sus- 
tained, influenced by the continued up- 
ward movement of raw material. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 15: ground, $3.25 per 100- 
Ib jute sacks; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute 
sack. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 18 at $2.40 per 90 Ibs. 
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| Rye Propucts | 


Milwaukee.—The reported sale of two 
cars rye flour here last week was the 
first sign of activity for a long time. 
Gains of 10c were made by pure white, 
medium and pure dark, while light ad- 
vanced 5c. Quotations, Dec. 15: pure 
white, $6.70@6.85 bbl; light, $6.35@6.50; 
medium, $6@6.15; pure dark, $4.75@ 
4.90; meal, $5.25@5.40. 


Minneapolis.—Local rye millers are do- 
ing very little business. Those who main- 
tain stocks at central distributing points 
report numerous small sales daily, but 
round lots, or even carload orders, are 
the exception. Prices, compared with 
wheat flours, are regarded by buyers as 
too high, so purchases are limited to the 
barest necessities. Meantime, quotations 
are firmly held. Pure white is quoted at 
$6.45@6.60 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.80@5.95, and pure dark $4.55 
@4.70, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 6,026 bbls flour, compared with 
8,163, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 


Chicago.—New business in rye flour 
was exceedingly quiet last week, sales 
being widely scattered and in single car 
lots or less. An encouraging feature, 
however, was that shipping directions 
were fairly good. The local output to- 
taled 5,992 bbls, compared with 5,999 the 
previous week. Mill asking prices, Dec. 
15: patent white, $6.50@6.70 bbl, jute; 
medium, $5.80@6.10; dark, $4.30@4.85. 


Duluth.—Interest in rye flour was at 
a minimum last week and business diffi- 
cult to negotiate in the face of firm 
prices. Quotations, Dec. 15, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $6.70 bbl; 
No, 2 straight, $6.05; No. 3 dark, $4.80; 
No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

St. Louis.—Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Dec. 15: 
pure white patent, $7 bbl; medium, 
$6.35; pure dark, $5.10; rye meal, $5.70. 

New York.—Buyers’ interest in rye 
flour was very slight last week, due to 
high prices. Bakers are cutting down 
wherever possible on the amount used, 
and the trade does not expect any vol- 
ume buying until lower grain markets 
bring cheaper flour. Quotations, Dec. 
14, on white patent flour in jutes, $6.75 
@7.15 bbl. 

Buffalo.—Rye flour advanced 10c last 
week, but the market was dull and little 
business was transacted. Rail receipts 
were two cars, while 92,941 bus were 
sent forward from the Head of the 
Lakes. Quotations, Dec. 15: white, $6.60 
@7 bbl; medium, $6.35; dark, $6. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week met 
with but little inquiry, but with light of- 
ferings prices were steadily maintained. 
Quotations, Dec. 15, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; 
dark, $5@5.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour were 
light last week. Buyers appeared to be 
holding off for lower prices, although 
sellers are of the opinion that this is 
not at all practicable. Nominal quota- 
tions on Dec. 15: pure white $6.50@7 
bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark $4.25@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pitttsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour ruled firm but 
quiet last week, the dark product being 
stronger than the better grades. The 
talk of manipulation in the December 
rye grain fails to stimulate demand for 
the manufactured article, as the trade 
apparently is confining its buying to less 
than carload lots. In fact, it has become 
the custom for several dealers to buy 4 
car jointly and divide it, thus enabling 
them to secure the quantity desired at 
the wholesale rate. Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 15, in 98-Ib cottons: pure top pat 
ent $6.85@7.10 bbl, straight $6.05@6.30, 
and dark $4.90@5.15. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour showed 
a slight improvement last week, wit 
prices about 5c lower. Rye meal and 
pure rye were also lower, with a fait 
demand. Quotations: choice white pat 
ent, mill shipment, in sacks, $7.20@7.30 
bbl; standard patents, $6.85@6.95; me 
dium light straights, $6.50@6.65; m& 
dium dark straights, $6@6.40; rye meal, 
$5.75@5.85; pure dark rye, $5.40@5.50. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 

















Arizona 

E. H. Russell has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at 543 West Van Bu- 
rean Street, Phoenix. 

Construction work has been started on 
a $60,000 plant of the Vance Bros. Bak- 
ing Co., Phoenix. 

Glenn Blankenship has sold the Home 
Bakery, 220 Grand Avenue, Nogales, to 
Chester M. Derbyshire. 


Arkansas 

W. W. McKinney has purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Harrison, from J. O. Wil- 
son, A. Davis and C. N. Hudson. 

Charles Meyer has installed a bread 
wrapping machine in the American Bak- 
ery, 1223 West Seventh Street, Little 
Rock. 

F. M. Shipley and G. W. Morgan have 
opened the Sanitary Bakery, Warren, 
in its new building, which cost $30,000. 
The former plant burned last July. 

The Home Bakery, Clarksville, under 
the management of Fred Bradley, has 
been sold to Floyd Willis, of Russell- 
ville. 

California 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
will build a plant at El Centro. The 
building will be 105x100, and will cost 
$110,000. H. E. Cramer is president. 

Mrs. Gretchen Lichtenfield has opened 
a bakery at 511 Whittier Boulevard, 
Montebello, the former location of the 
Whitson Bakery. 

Jesse Bamford has purchased the bak- 
ery of M. Paul Eiselt, San Francisco. 

W. R. Schneider has purchased the 
Elite Bakery, 4832 North Milpas Street, 
Santa Barbara, from D. T. Dillingham. 


Colorado 

Herman Bolst is building a plant for 
the Sanitary Bakery, Longmont. 

Horace Kemble, owner of the Santa 
Fe Pie Bakery, 531 Santa Fe, Pueblo, 
will build a $20,000 bakery at Eleventh 
and Santa Fe streets. The unit will be 
one story and basement, with foundation 
for three stories. 


Florida 

The Barker Bakery has opened at 
Vero Beach. 

Idaho 

The Purity Baking Co. has opened at 
351 East Center, Pocatello. R. I. Thom- 
as is owner. 

Illinois 

Walter Hansen has purchased the bak- 
ery of the late Andrew Fredericksen, 
8445 West North Avenue, Chicago. 

J. C. Griffin, Hanna City, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

The Rooney Grocery Co., Lawrence- 
ville, operating stores there and in sev- 
eral other near-by cities, has purchased 
the Theodore Hull bakery. 

Ralph Marvin has opened a bakery 
at 3626 North Madison Avenue, Peoria. 

Henry Riechmann, operating a bakery 
at 110 Washington Street, Waukegan, 
and at Antioch, has opened a retail store 
and delicatessen at 1009 North Avenue. 

C. J. Farhnow has purchased the Mc- 
Leansboro (Ill.) Wholesale Bakery from 
W. S. Threlkeld. 

Charles Thurm has opened a bakery 
at Genoa, 

Indiana 


Fire recently destroyed the Pastry 
Shop, Logansport, operated by Carl 
Green. 

The Nash Baking Co., Terre Haute, 
has put in operation an electric dough- 
nut machine. 

Harry Huey has sold his interest in 
the Schatz Baking Co., Portland, to his 
partners, Jesse Peters, C. R. Hines and 
Mrs. A. R. Schatz. 

Lewis Denny has closed the Trafalgar 
(Ind.) Bakery. 

The Maryland Macaroni Co., Forest 
and Low streets, Baltimore, has been in- 
Ccorporated, with capital stock of 200 
shares, no par value, by J. Frank Gwynn. 


Jr., G. Gordon Gatchell and Mattie May 
Gwynn. 
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The Barley Bakery, Clinton, although 
still in the hands of receivers, will ; 


reopened at once, in charge of Roy 
Thomas, who will continue to operate the 
concern until it is sold. 

Donald Conlon has purchased the bak- 
ery at Ayrshire. 

The bakery of C. A. Mills, Bloomfield, 
has been purchased by the owners of the 
Dupy Bakery, Ottumwa. 

Ole Oyen has purchased the Sanitary 
Bakery, Osage, from Elmer Churness. 

Conrad Brenner has opened a bakery 
at Volga City. 

The Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery will 
build a new plant. 

Ralph Waggoner, Edgewood, has sold 
his bakery to Mr. Hill, Strawberry 
Point. 

L. A. Brissou has purchased the Co- 
lumbus Bakery, Columbus Junction, from 
Weber & Huston. 

Mrs. Cora Pelt and Mrs. George Dahl 
have opened the Just-Rite Bakery at 215 
Euclid Avenue, Des Moines. 

Over $2,000 have been invested in new 
equipment by the Powers Baking Co., 
Des Moines, for the bakery now being 
constructed, according to J. A. Powers, 
president. Installation will be started 
at once. 

Kansas 

F. J. Burt has opened a bakery at 
Concordia. 

Louisiana 

William Wagner has reopened his bak- 
ery at Lake Providence. 


Massachusetts 

William Peters, baker, Quincy, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $621, and no assets. 

The Town Baking Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been chartered, with $5,000 capital 
stock. Thomas F. Manning is president 
and treasurer. 

Michigan 

Fire recently damaged the Morse Bak- 
ery, Dundee. 

Bradley Stone has purchased the bak- 
ery of D. M. Smith, Marion. 


Minnesota 

E. A. Westlie has opened a bakery at 
233 North First Street, Montevideo. 

C. H. Smith will open a bakery at 
Montevideo. 

Missouri 

Eight Ford trucks have been added by 
the Welle-Boettler Bakery Co. as a part 
of the fleet of 75 which it operates. 

The Colonial Baking Co., of which 
Louis Bernhardt is president and man- 
ager, is building a plant at Springfield, 
at a cost of $35,000. 

J. B. Sweet has purchased a half in- 
terest with R. L, Hulse in the Tarkio 
(Mo.) Bakery. 

New Jersey 

The Grant Lunch Corporation, New- 

ark, has purchased the lease, goodwill 


and equipment of Fred’s Bakery, for- 
merly the Robert Treat Bake Shop, 57 
Market Street. This firm operates a 
chain of restaurants in Newark. 


New York 

The Larboskey Bakery will be opened 
at 311 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Frank J. Roth, 109 Post Avenue, New 
York, will open a bakery at 3618 Bailey 
Avenue. 

The Leo Maskin Bakery, 65 Chapel 
Street, Hudson, has been damaged by 
fire. 

The Owego (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
resumed its former name of the Nye 
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ALKER’S department store in Los 

Angeles celebrated its twenty-third 
birthday anniversary with the cutting of 
the huge cake shown in the above Inter- 
national Newsreel picture. The cake was 
served to the employees. 


Baking Co. A delivery truck has been 
added to its equipment. 

The Ozone Bakery and Lunch Room, 
106 Jerome Avenue, Ozone Park, has 
been discontinued. 

Brocks & Co. have discontinued the 
retail bakery and pastry shop at 94 
Woodhaven Boulevard, Woodhaven, L. I. 

Keigerstein’s Retail Bakery, 124 Je- 
rome Avenue, Richmond Hill, has dis- 
continued business. . 

Joseph Muhlstaff has opened a bakery 
at 56 Plandome Road, Great Neck, L. I. 

The Joy Doughnut Shop has leased a 
store at Sixth Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York. ; 

Shulte Bakers, Inc., 205 West Two 
Hundred and Thirty-first Street, has 
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A building will be erected for the 
Gardner Bros. Feed Store, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., on Thirteenth Street and Main 
Avenue. 

The Plainview (Texas) Fuel & Feed 
Co. has installed a larger feed grinder. 
This firm’ produces mixed dairy and 
poultry feeds. 

Lewis A. Stoy and G. R. Anderson 
have opened a feed store at 902 West 
Main Street, New Albany. They will 
handle a line of mixed feeds, bran, mid- 
dlings, etc. : 

Reid, Murdock & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, Chicago, will make Gilman Square, 
Somerville, Mass., a food products dis- 
tributing center. They will erect a three- 
story building, with probability of an 
additional one later. 

The Blackduck (Minn.) Grain Co. has 
been organized, by O. A. Kirtland and 
C. W. La Moure, to deal in grain, flour 
and feed. 

W. E. Johnson & Co., Northfield, 
Minn., have opened a store in St. Cloud. 





Other units are operated at Northfield, 
Cannon Falls and Farmington. 

The Bolivar (Mo.) Grocery Co. has 
moved to its new building. 

The Jennings (Okla.) Feed Store is a 
new enterprise. J. L. French is man- 
ager. 

The Farmers’ Union Exchange, Weath- 
erford, Okla., has installed a feed grind- 
er. 

The M & M Stores, Inc., 1055 Hillen 
Street, Baltimore, has been chartered 
to operate a chain of grocery and meat 
stores; capital, 1,000 shares stock, par 
value $100. Incorporators, William H. 
and William F. Manger and August 
George Miller. 

J. L. Eaches, of Fort Morgan, Colo., 
has purchased the Economy Feed Mills, 
Colorado Springs, and has taken charge 
of his new enterprise. The mill was for- 
merly operated as a branch of the Platte 
Valley. Milling & Elevator Co., Fort 
Morgan, and deals in stock supplies. 





leased stores at 1945 Daly Avenue and 
916 East Tremont Avenue, New York. 

The French Pastry Shop, Stelio A. 
Franck, proprietor, 368 Main Strect, 
Poughkeepsie, will erect an addition. 

The Downyflake Doughnut Shop will 
open at 4 East Fulton Street, Glovers- 
ville. 

Charles Ullinger has leased a store 
for a bakery at 732 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York. 

S. Bleifer and N. Pinnkus have leased 
a bakery at Longfellow Avenue and 
One Hundred and Seventy-fourth Street, 
New York. 

The Mill Road Bakery, Westhampton 
Beach, has opened a branch at Bridge- 
hampton. 

Kaminsky Bros. have re-opened their 
retail bakeshop at 127 Jerome Avenue, 
Jamaica, following a recent fire. 

William M. Moeller and A. M. Cab- 
ral, trading as the Bellaire Park Bakery, 
212 Ninety-ninth Avenue, Bellaire, L. L., 
have filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $10,000 and 
assets of $5,000. 

The Continental Baking Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a garage at Oak and 
North West streets, Mount Vernon, at 
a cost of $10,000. 

Among involuntary bakery bankrupts 
recently listed were Fingerhut & Son, 
555 Fox Street, Bronx, and Joseph Zuck- 
er, 1215 Seneca Avenue, Bronx, with 
liabilities of $4,157 and assets of $200. 

The R. Z. Spaulding Co., Binghamton, 
has purchased the baking plant of the 
Huddleston-Walton Co., 8 Market Street, 
Oneonta. The firm also operates bak- 
eries at Elmira and Newburgh, N. Y., 
and Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, Pa. 

Samuel Rosenblum has reopened the 
New York Bakery, 228 Whitesboro 
Street, Utica. 

The Acme Baking Co., Rochester, has 
been incorporated with 8,000 shares 
stock, 3,000 of which are preferred with 
par value of $100, and the remainder no- 
par common. The directors include 
Howard Schank, 742 Crescent Avenue, 
Harold M. Baumler, 38 Rawlins Street, 
and Burt G. Weber, 2104 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Buffalo. 

Ohio 

O. P. Gallo is manager of the Union 
Baking Co., recently opened at 1759 
North High Street, Columbus. This firm 
specializes in doughnuts for the whole- 
sale and restaurant trade. 


Oklahoma 
Miss Lillian Hammond has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 624 South 
Main Street, Tulsa. 


Oregon 
Mrs, Lee Sloan has opened a home 
bakeshop at North Powder. 


Pennsylvania 

Edward Lotzbire, formerly of the 
bakery service department of the Sun- 
land Sales Co-operative Association, 
Pittsburgh, has opened a retail bakery 
at 415 Chartiers Avenue, McKees Rocks. 

Karl Joeltsh, 6002 Master Street, 
Philadelphia, has moved his bakery to 
1804 West Susquehanna Avenue. 

The Hays Baking Co., Oil City, will 
erect a $75,000 bakery on Central Ave- 
nue. 

South Dakota 

L. C. Thompson has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Lake Preston. 

Earl Hubbard has purchased the 
White (S. D.) Bakery. 


Texas 


A. C. and H. O. Teer have purchased 
the Cotulla (Texas) Bakery. 

B. H. Richardson has purchased the 
City Bakery, Paducah. 

W. A. Webb and C. R. Atkinson, 
Temple, have moved the Sunrise Bakery 
to 5 West Central Avenue. 

Bryson’s Bakery has reopened in a 
new location on South College Avenue, 
Tyler. The former plant burned. 


Washington 
H. W. Grams has purchased the bak- 
ery of R. C. Adams, Bremerton. 
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IMPORTANCE OF HUNGARY 
AS WHEAT SOURCE GROWS 


Bupaprest, Hunoary.— With Russia 
still unable to export wheat and India’s 
supplies constantly declining, the con- 
sumptive requirements of Europe, de- 
spite her impoverishment as a conse- 
quence of the war, show no decrease, 
compared with pre-war consumption, 
while the importance of Hungary in 
wheat production and exportation is 
gradually increasing. Several central 
European wheat importing countries, 
owing to their geographical situation, 
cannot do without Hungarian wheat. 

Despite progress in agricultural pro- 
duction, Austria and Czechoslovakia are 
still far from being self-supporting, 
while agricultural production has de- 
clined in Jugoslavia and Roumania. In 
the same measure Hungarian wheat ex- 
ports have increased, as shown by the 
following figures given in millions: 


WHEAT PRODUCTION 








Yield 
Yield (bus) Acreage per acre 
BDBE: ccvicccccees 71.6 3.5 20.3 
1926... 74.6 3.7 20.1 
1927... % «TER 3.9 19.1 
BORE. coc cccccce 91.9 4.0 22.8 
EXPORTS 

Wheat 
Wheat, bus flour, bbls 
| | SRRTPEPEEEE ELE 7,976,636 2,312,219 
BORG s cc cccvccveseves 14,772,858 1,751,588 
BOR ce cceveesseesses 11,392,145 1,840,720 

RYE PRODUCTION 
Yield 
Yield (bus) Acreage per acre 
1925 2.5 1.7 19.1 
92 2.7 18.1 
1.5 14.5 
1.6 20.3 

RYE EXPORTS (BUS) 
1924-25..... 4,716,000 1926-27..... 10,218,000 
1925-26..... 6,681,000 1927-28..... 4,323,000 


The decline of rye exports is due to 
the fact that the rural population is 
consuming more rye than wheat, where- 
as the city dwellers prefer wheat bread 
to rye bread. The marketing of the 
Hungarian rye surplus is quite easy, 
owing to the decline in international rye 
production, compared with pre-war 
times. In September, 1928, Hungary ex- 
ported 1,135,000 bus wheat, 620,000 bus 
rye, and 1,950 280-lb sacks flour. 

The present export campaign is not 
satisfactory, since after the harvest 
Hungarian wheat was higher than Jugo- 
slavian. Neighboring markets, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, are partly drawing 
on home supplies, and therefore Hun- 
garian wheat has been pushed to the 
background. Farmers now have to bear 
the consequences of their mistaken mar- 
keting policy. Their stores of wheat are 
mortgaged, and they are getting a lower 
price, compared with that obtained im- 
mediately after harvest. The blunder 
seems irreparable, in view of the bearish 
tendency in the international market and 
the unsatisfactory condition of the flour 
trade. The decline also brought a loss 
to bakers and flour dealers who bought 
ahead during August. 

On the other hand, prices of Hunga- 
rian wheat practically have touched bot- 
tom, which somewhat discounts the’ fa- 
vorable outlook of the Argentine wheat 
crop. It is hoped Italy and Switzerland 
will buy a portion of their requirements 
in Hungary. Recently 197,800 bus wheat 
were sold to Switzerland on the basis of 
a special import agreement with Hun- 
gary, which brings in exchange cattle 
and machinery. Another 197,800-bu ship- 
ment was made to Poland, where the 
general prohibition of wheat imports 
was lifted especially by the government. 
Moreover, 441,600 bus were sold to Tur- 
key. With a view of encouraging wheat 


Quality in Sacks 


Lonpon, Eno.—The decline in consumption of bread is a subject which has 
been keenly debated in the United Kingdom as well as on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and various suggestions have been put forward to furnish remedies. A 
publicity scheme, to urge the public to eat more bread, was tried in London some 
time ago, but enthusiasm in the milling and bread trades never seemed to reach 
an effective pitch. There is no doubt that millers, bakers and consumers are all 
partly responsible for the smaller bread consumption, while food cranks have con- 


tributed a share. 


The last named have done considerable harm through press 


campaigns condemning white bread. As for consumers, quite apart from the in- 
fluence of the food cranks, a change in the public taste has taken place, and one 
has only to compare the appearances of the bakeries to-day and 25 years ago 


to realize it. 


It is obvious that the baking trade has enormously increased its output of 
confectionery, and that the public must be eating cakes and pastries to an extent 
far in excess of the consumption at the beginning of the century. It is frequently 
said that millers and bakers have an identical interest in increasing the consump- 
tion of bread, but this argument is open to serious question, for, if the bakers 
have found a new line which brings in a higher percentage of profit than bread 
baking, it stands to reason that they will push it as extensively as possible. Fur- 
thermore, it is an indisputable fact that a window full of attractive confectionery 
will always attract customers, who are liable to be more influenced by the cakes 
and pastries displayed than by the quality of the bread supplied. 


A member of the trade recently furnished an instance of this. 


He bought 


his bread supplies from one baker, but his cakes and pastries were purchased 
from another, who excelled in confectionery. One day a loaf was bought at the 


latter shop, which was so poor that the purchase was not repeated. 


In addition, 


the public is always ready to try any new form of food. Substitutes for bread are 
always well advertised, and are usually sold at prices which include a substantial 
commission for the retailer, and who is encouraged to push sales of these manu- 


factured foods. 


Bread is difficult to advertise, and yet, in the words of an im- 


porter who was questioned on advertising by a transatlantic miller, the best form 
of advertising is putting quality in the sacks. 


C. F. G. RatxKes. 





exports to Italy, reduced freight tariffs 
will be granted by Hungarian and Ital- 
jan railways. 

The scarcity of cattle feed has been 
materially alleviated, partly by the im- 
ports of Plate and offers of Roumanian 
corn. Moreover, the unusually long and 


mild autumn has permitted farmers to 
substitute green fodder. 
Bené Scuwarz. 


CEREALS & BALTIC SOCIETY DINNER 
Lonpon, Eno—Field Marshal Sir 
William Robertson was the guest of 





Old Mill at Grantchester Destroyed by Fire 


I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still. 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 


NE of England’s most ancient and 

historic mills was completely de- 

stroyed at the end of October 
through a misfortune in the engine room. 
A mill operative had filled the oil tanks 
of the engine and gone into another 
part of the mill for a few minutes. On 
his return he found the engine room full 
of dense smoke, and although chemical 
extinguishers were immediately applied 
they were without avail, and the mill 
was soon a fierce, burning furnace. The 
wooden grain hoist in the front of the 
mill was the first thing to fall with a 
tremendous crash across the roadway, 
and soon afterward the roof thundered 
down into the mill pond, and the wind, 
fanning the masses of wheat and flour, 
caused showers of sparks that threatened 
adjoining buildings. The damage is 
estimated at between £15,000 and £16,- 
000, but it is understood that it is cov- 
ered by insurance. 

It is known that a mill stood on the 
banks, of the Granta at Grantchester, 
near Cambridge, in the days of Geof- 
frey Chaucer, who was born in London 
about 1340, and wrote the famous “Can- 
terbury Tales,” for he tells of the mill 
in “The Reve’s Tale.” It is believed that 
the mill actually dates from 1280. The 





—TENNYSON. 


same old mill inspired Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, to write the well-known poem, 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” and the charm 
of the place also led Rupert Brooke to 
immortalize it in verse. Another poet, 
Wordsworth, likewise refers to it in his 
poem entitled “Prelude,” and it cer- 
tainly, amid its beautiful surroundings, 
lent itself to song, but now, alas, it is 
no more. Its burning is a catastrophe 
both to the owner and the countryside. 

For a full 100 years it has belonged 
to the family of Nutter, and one of that 
family, James Nutter, is its present 
owner. Mr. Nutter arrived at the mill 
just as the fire broke out, and was one 
of the first to try to extinguish it, but 
had the grief of seeing his beautiful lit- 
tle mill utterly destroyed. The mill had 
been completely modernized, and Mr. 
Nutter is a successful miller, who has 
won many medals and prizes for his 
o_ at the Bakers’ Exhibition in Lon- 

on. 

Further up the Granta, at Linton, is 
the mill of the Linton Milling & Corn 
Co., owned and operated by Arthur Gow- 
lett, of the flour importing firm of Green 
& Gowlett, London. This is a modern 
building, but its surroundings are most 
picturesque. 


honor at the annual banquet of the Ce- 
reals & Baltic Friendly Society, a benevo- 
lent organization of the grain and ship- 
ping trades, which was held recently in 
London. James G. McDougall, chair- 
man, reported that the invested funds 
of the organization totaled £30,000 
($143,275), but that this was about £20,- 
000 less than was needed. Last year the 
society paid £400 ($1,937) in pensions 
and £1,500 ($7,263) in other forms of 
relief. The membership of the society 
totals about 2,000. A similar organiza- 
tion, the Corn Exchange Benevolent So- 
ciety, exists for the flour trade. 
oo > 


GERMAN MILL PRODUCTION 
TOO HIGH, SAYS JOURNAL 


Lonpon, Enc.—Under the title, “Whai 
Chances for a Milling Trust in Ger- 
many?” the Marktbericht Hansablum, 
of Hamburg, recently published an ar- 
ticle in which attention was called to the 
fact that there is a lack of proportion 
between the capacity of German mills 
and their selling possibilities. Total ca- 
pacity is estimated at nearly 16,000,000 
tons a day, whereas the actual daily out- 
put is roughly figured at 10,000,000. 
Nevertheless, productive capacity is still 
on the increase and, in the opinion of 
the Hansablum, too far in advance of 
the increase in population. Much has 
already been done in the way of ration- 
alization of the mills and modernization 
of machinery. During 1927 orders re- 
ceived by the German mill building com- 
pany, Miag, exceeded those of 1926 by 
about 30 per cent. In a wider sense, 
the journal says, association of an in- 
dustry on a large scale, with the object 
of closing down mills with old-fashioned 
installations, may also be called rational- 
ization. The principal difference betweei 
trusts in other industries and in flour 
milling is that the former are not as de- 
pendent on the world’s market. A steel 
trust as a rule possesses or controls 
mines, and the difficulties connected with 
the purchase of raw materials are of 
little importance. In the milling indus- 
try, however, grain must be bought on 
the world’s market at fluctuating prices. 
For this reason the Hansablum is not 
optimistic regarding the successful op- 
eration of a milling trust in Germany. 

oo D> 


GERMAN TARIFFS LOWERED 
Lonpon, Ene.—According to a report 
in the London Times, a bill has been In 
troduced into the German Reichstag for 
the reduction of duties on certain com- 
modities in accordance with the Genev? 
conventions of 1927 and 1928. Tie 
world economic conference recommend- 
ed that these conventions be put in force 
in October, 1929, and July, 1930, if rat 
fied by a sufficient number of states. 
Unfortunately, flour is not among the 
commodities chosen for a reduction, ! 
fact the articles selected do not play 4 
very important part in the German Im 
port returns, and in most cases the du- 
ties will only be reduced to about the 
pre-war level. Should the bill be rat 
fied, it will go into effect Feb. 1, 1929. 
“=< 


ITALIAN IMPORT DUTY ON FEED 

Wasuinocton, D. C.—Duty free I™ 
portation of certain stock feeds as “vee 
etable products not specified” has bee® 
granted by a recent Italian decree, ae 
a report from D. F. Spencer, assist@? 
trade commissioner. The following * 
included: meal for feeding animals, oe 
from meal or fragments of dried fru’ 
vetches, millet, oil cake, cumin see” 
fodders or other similar substance, ™™* 
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together or with bran; meal for feeding 
animals, made by mixing coarse flour or 
fragments of cereals, dried fruit and oil 
cake, mixed with fragments of cheese or 
with meat meal in a proportion of not 
more than 50 per cent. Manioc flour in- 
tended for the feeding of animals will 
be admitted free of duty under regula- 
tions promulgated by the minister of 
finance. 


oo 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT MARKET DULL 
Metsourne, Vicror1ta.— Recent low 
prices for wheat in Australia have re- 
vived interest in the cost of production, 
and investigations have been conducted 
by various farmers’ organizations, which 
estimate that under normal conditions 
wheat costs on an average between 5s 
6d and 8s bu. Trading in wheat is very 
dull in all sections, but farmers, hoping 
that the market will rise, are holding 
supplies, influenced to some extent by 
reports from Russia. The problem has 
become so. acute that in New South 
Wales the government has started an in- 
vestigation. There are many who be- 
lieve that eventually the wheat price will 
be fixed without regard for the over- 
sea market, as is the case with dried 
fruit and dairy industries at present. 
oo 
HOG DEATH RATE HIGH IN GERMANY 
HampurG, Germany.—The weekly re- 
port of the Cattle Traders’ Association, 
on Dec. 7, stated that members in the 
Kaltemkirchen district recently lost 2,000 
hogs as the result of feeding them bar- 
ley imported from America. The fed- 
eral ministry, when informed of the re- 
port, said that experiments were still 
proceeding with American barley, and 
that the reported mortality appeared to 
be so incompatible with the results ob- 
tained in the investigation that it should 
be necessary to establish beyond a doubt 
that the deaths really were due to Amer- 
ican barley. 
ov! 
LONDON GRAIN TRADE LECTURES 
Lonpon, Ene.—A series of lectures 
will be. given at the City of London Col- 
lege, on Friday evenings, beginning Jan. 
11, 1929, by John Rowlatt, of the Inner 
Temple, barrister, on “Recent Legal De- 
cisions Affecting the Grain Trade.” The 
course consists of 10 lectures at the fee 
of 12s 6d. The opportunity of having 
these legal decisions explained in sim- 
ple language so that their important 
bearing on the trade at large may be 
fully understood doubtless will be wel- 
comed by all those grain men who can 
attend. 
oS 
NORTH ATLANTIC RATE MEETING 
Hamevurc, Germany.—The round table 
conference to effect a uniform North 
Atlantic freight tariff, which was held 
at The Hague, Holland, and attended 
by representatives of shipping companies 
using Rotterdam and Amsterdam as 
ports of call, has adjourned without ac- 
complishing its task. Althongh no agree- 
ment was reached, it is believed that ne- 
gotiations will be reopened at a later 
date. 
oo 
DUTCH FEED MANUFACTURER DEAD 
Amsrerpam, Hoitanp.— Jacob Sluis, 
Managing director of the firm of P. Sluis’ 
Fodder & Poultry Food Factory, Wees- 
perkarspel, near Amsterdam, died on 
Nov. 15 after an operation. Mr. Sluis 
Joined the firm when he was 17 years 
of age, and it was due in a large meas- 
ure to his excellent management that the 
firm reached its present prosperity. 
oo SD 
SYRIAN WHEAT DUTY ABOLISHED 
Wasuincton, D. C.—On Dec. 1, by 
order of the French high commission, 
the ad valorem duty on wheat imported 
into Syria from countries which are 
members of the League of Nations, the 
United States and Turkey, was reduced 
from 11 to 54% per cent for the duration 
of the emergency due to crop shortage, 
states a report from George L. Brandt, 
United States consul. 
oS] 
AMERICA’S BEST CUSTOMER 
Loxpox, Exo.—At a luncheon, given 
at the Hotel Cecil, London, Nov. 15, by 
the American Chamber of Commerce, to 
Welcome the new United States consul 





general, Albert Halstead, the latter gave 
some interesting details of trading be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. He said that among all the cus- 
tomers of the United States, the fore- 
most was Great Britain, purchases of 
which amounted to 17.3 per cent of the 
total exports of America, while the Do- 
minion of Canada came second with 
slightly more than 17 per cent. On the 
other hand, the United States was third 
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ists and travelers visited Great Britain 
and spent $41,000,000 in this country in 
1926. With regard to investments and 
securities, British subjects had invested 
$80,000,000 in American enterprises, 
against $36,000,000 invested by Ameri- 
cans in British securities. 
oS 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 


on the list of Great Britain’s customers, 0"igsin: —— 
India and Australia occupying first and on ‘Nov. 23 Nov. 16 Nov. 25 
second place and Canada fourth. Great United States— 1928 1928 1927 
Britain’s purchases from the United BREET se esdeees — = 
States totaled £45,000,000 in 1927, while canada—aAtlantic ... 11,650 10,267 5,850 
those from Canada were around £339,- “pppoe 4,000 oa ses 
000,000. In speaking of the tourist Australia .....eseeeee ese 2,400 800 
traffic, he pointed t that 101,000 t Continent .........+- 370 1,240 422 

’ P ou a ’ OST § Coastwist ...c.scecee 2,992 824 2,600 
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What Is Meant by the Profit and Loss Statement: 
Part VIII 


By H. H. Hanneman 
Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


“One seeing is worth ten thousand 

tellings.”’” This shows that the 
process of enlightening the human mind 
has always been one of great concern 
to those who endeavor to spread new 
ideas. The principle discovered by this 
ancient celestial applies just as much 
today as in the days of old. Making an 
up-to-date application of this fundamen- 
tal fact to illustrate in greater detail the 
operations of the grain department profit 
and loss statement, a sample statement 
has been prepared and is reprinted here- 
with. 

A study of this will reveal sources of 
losses and gains not disclosed by the 
ordinary profit and loss statement. To 
better understand the accounting pro- 
cedure involved, some explanatory com- 
ments are necessary, as follows: 

In the preparation of the sample 
statement certain assumptions have 
been made as to the quantity, posi- 
tion and market movement: 

1. That at the beginning of the 
month the grain department owned 
stock of 112,500 bus purchased dur- 
ing the preceding month at a cost 
of $115,312.50. 

2. That these stocks had been con- 
tracted for by the mill department 
for the same amount. 

3. That the market value of these 
stocks at the close of the preceding 
month, which is also the value at 
opening day of this month, was 
$114,187.50, due to a decline of Ic 
bu in the market. 

Since there was a loss of Ic bu, or 
$1,125, in the inventory value, and 
a gain of the same amount in the 
open contract with the mill depart- 
ment, these amounts offset each 
other and result in a balanced long 
and short position in both quantity 
and value. 

4, The grain department has pur- 
chased and unloaded during the cur- 
rent month 79,250 bus at a cost of 
$80,667.50. The purchases not yet 
unloaded, or paid for, are 5 cars in 


(“One seeing is credited with saying 


transit, estimated to contain 5,000 
bus, making total purchases for the 
month 84,250. 

5. Of this amount it has contract- 
ed 74,250 bus to the mill department 
for $75,577.50, leaving the grain de- 
partment 10,000 “long” cash wheat 
at the end of the month. 

6. To “hedge” the 10,000 bus 
“long” cash wheat the grain depart- 
ment has sold 5,000 wheat futures, 
making a “net long” position of 
5,000. 

7. That the market value of wheat 
at the closing period is $1 bu, and 
that both cash and futures have de- 
clined le bu. 


CLOSED TRANSACTIONS 


Wheat Sales $115,312.50. This repre- 
sents the value of deliveries by the grain 
department to the mill department dur- 
ing the month, and is a credit on the 
grain department profit and loss state- 
ment and a debit on the mill depart- 
ment profit and loss statement. It is 
based on the contracts made the preced- 
ing month between grain department and 
mill department. 

Cash of Wheat Sales $115,605. The 
accounts that make up this item are 
shown on the sample statement, and 
commerft hardly seems necessary. It 
should be said to mills that deal in 
wheat futures that the net credit or 
debit balance of the closed wheat fu- 
tures account must always be treated as 
a part of the wheat cost. 

Balance (Closed Transactions )—Loss, 
$292.50. This amount is the difference 
between wheat sales, $115,312.50, and 
cost of wheat sales, $115,605. In some 
cases this remainder might be a gain. 
In either case the indicated results are 
often misleading, because they do not 
show the effect of unfinished, or open, 
transactions. 


OPEN TRANSACTIONS 


Grain Department—Open Trades 
Brought to Market. To determine the 
financial effects of the unfinished trans- 
actions, when reduced to a market level, 


SAMPLE STATEMENT 
Grain Department Profit and Loss Statement 


Wheat sales— 
(Grind delivered to mill department: 


order of bookings) .......... tepesvocceos 


Cost of wheat sales— 


Opening inventory (at market—$1.015 per bu) 
Purchases unloaded (as per purchase contracts)........... 
CleeeE TECUFOS ccccessnedecesdvedeccssceese’s 


Grams Cetnls oc és Vres eb tev sewsiccavvces 
Closing inventory (at market—$1 per bu)... 


WERE COERIO ois oo 00h. 04h 06 b40+E KS e Ke 08 
Balance (closed transactions) .......+...+++.. 


Ccecccccccesecces 112,500 
0 


Month ending Feb. 29, 1928. 
Bus Amount 


grain contracts in 
C6 dcbvo ewes RECS 112,500 


$115,312.50 


eocceveccccces 112,500 $114,187.50 
79,250 80,667.50 
0 0 





cececcvececcccos 191,750 $194,855.00 


79,250 79,250.00 





$115,605.00 
*$292.50 


Grain Department—Open trades brought to market: 


On track and to GFFIVO (ogbic sc cc ccs eh ePecsvce 
Open futures ..cccosecsgaccccccccsowrses eee 
Grain contracts (mill department) ......... 


Totals 
Balance (open transactions): 


Net loss (closed and open transactions) ... 


——_Inventories——__, 
Opening Closing 





ose becvccerecs 50.00 
eevcevecccccocs $1,125.00 1,327.50 
Cocrecvccccces $1,125.00 $1,327.50 

$202.50 
ee vcceeccescce *$90.00 


*These figures are deficit or loss amounts. 
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it is necessary to prepare detailed in- 
ventories, or work sheets. These state- 
ments are omitted from this bulletin, but 
sufficient comments will be made so the 
figures shown can be understood. 

On Track and To Arrive—Loss, $50. 
Since the grain department has 5,000 bus 
in transit, and there has been a decline 
of le bu between the purchase basis 
and the closing market, there is a loss 
of $50. 

Open Futures—Gain, $50. Since there 
have been sold 5,000 bus wheat futures 
against the “long” cash wheat, the de- 
cline of lc between the sales basis and 
the closing futures markets makes a 
gain of $50. 

These two items, therefore, offset each 
other. Of course, if there had been a 
change in premiums, or in other words 
if the cash and futures market had 
moved differently, there would have been 
a net loss or gain on these items. 

Grain Contracts—(Mill Department) 
$1,125. Since the mill department has 
contracted with the grain department for 
the purchase of 112,500 bus wheat for 
$115,312.50, and that grain can now be 
purchased at the market for $114,187.50, 
there is a loss to the mill department 
and a gain to the grain department of 
$1,125 when the value of the contract 
is reduced to the opening market basis 
of $1.015 bu. 

The operations of the assumed pre- 
ceding month will reflect the effect of 
this inventory adjustment. This gain is 
set up as a debit in the current month’s 
profit and loss statement, because the 
unfinished business has been taken over 
at the market basis. 

Grain Contracts—(Mill Department) 
$1,327.50. Since at the closing period 
the mill department has contracted with 
the grain department for 74,250 bus 
wheat for $75,577.50, and the wheat cov- 
ering this contract can now be purchased 
at the market for $74,250, there is a loss 
to the mill department and a gain to 
the grain department of $1,327.50 when 
the value of this contract is reduced to 
the closing market basis of $1 bu. 

The difference between these two gain 
figures and loss figures, $202.50, repre- 
sents the net gain to the grain depart- 
ment and a net loss to the mill depart- 
ment at the close of the month on the 
open transactions between them, based 
upon the market at the opening and 
closing dates. 

In other words, the difference between 
these two figures represents the move- 
ment of the market position between 
opening and closing period applied to 
the contracts between the grain depart- 
ment and the mill department. 

Net Loss (Closed and Open Transac- 
tions), $90. When the net gain of 
$202.50 on open transactions is subtract- 
ed from the net loss of $292.50 on closed 
transactions, a net loss of $90 is ar- 
rived at. 

Summing up the information in the 
grain department profit and loss state- 
ment, the most obvious point is that the 
executive now has available new infor- 
mation that is not disclosed by the ordi- 
nary monthly statement, as follows: 

1. A net loss on closed transac- 
tions of $292.50. 

2. A loss of $50 on 5 cars “long” 
cash wheat in transit, and a gain of 
$50 on “short” futures, which cancel 
each other. 

3. A gain of $202.50 on open con- 
tracts between the mill department 
and the grain department. 

4. A net loss on both open and 
closed transactions of $90. 


Under actual operating conditions this 
final figure might be either a loss or a 
gain. This condition would demand an 
investigation, and an effort should be 
made to explain its origin. In_ this 
sample statement the explanation is as 
follows: 


The average sales value of the 
open grain contracts with the mill 
department at closing date is $1.018 
bu, while the market is $1 bu, mak- 
ing a net decline of $.018. The “net” 
wheat position is 5,000 bus “long,” 
therefore the loss is 5,000X$.018, or 
$90. 

In actual practice the cumulative 
monthly figures should also be shown, so 
as to make the accounting picture com- 
plete. 
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ejome Thoughts on the Use of ‘Recipes 
in Cflour Advertising 


By Arthur G. G. Raikes 


HE sales manager of a mill was complaining the 

other day that he had had great difficulty in per- 

suading his wife to use the flour that his mill 
made. “I found other brands in our kitchen cup- 
boards two or three times,” he said, “and finally I 
had to insist that she should buy no other than the 
brand which, so to speak, provided her bread and 
butter. 

“She told me that she would use our flour, but 
that I would have to put up with the consequences, 
because she could not get the results with it that she 
could with certain other brands which her mother 
had used and with which she had learned to cook. 

“I knew that this was ridiculous, as I was certain 
that baked goods made from our flour were as good 
as, if not better than, those made from other brands. 
I decided to look into the matter, and had her do some 
baking with our flour. She turned out some cake that 
certainly was like that made by the comic strip bride, 
and I took it down to the laboratory to see what was 
wrong. I was told that not nearly enough water had 
been added to the flour, and that it was a simple case 
of the housewife not following the instructions print- 
ed on the carton of flour.” 

“Well,” some one asked the sales manager, “how 
many women do you suppose ever do look at the in- 
structions on a package of flour? Don’t they think 
that flour is flour, and that all of it behaves in the 
same way?” 

“Yes, I think they do,” replied the sales man- 
ager. “But that is too bad, because it is obvious that 
all types of flour do not behave in the same way. We 
millers ought to devote a great deal of attention to 
insuring that housewives are fully aware of how our 
particular flour should be used. We should do more 
than just print a few instructions on the outside of the 
package in fine type or inclose a slip in the package 
in the hope that the user of the flour will pay some 
attention to it. We should warn the housewife that 
all flours require individual treatment; that we have 
conducted numerous experiments in order that the 
best results may be obtained, and that our experience 
is hers by the simple expedient of reading the instruc- 
tions that we put out with our flour.” 


The Value of Recipe Books 


Which brings us to the subject of the value of 
recipe books and their distribution, which is so largely 
practiced by all kinds of food manufacturers at pres- 
ent. A recent article in Printers’ Ink by B. F. Ber- 
field dealt with the subject from the point of view 
of its value as an advertising medium, but neglected 
what possibly is its greatest value to a flour miller,— 
namely, to see that his products are being used so that 
the best results can be obtained. 

Undoubtedly there are a large number of mills that 
appreciate the value of recipe books and distribute 
them in large numbers. There are others whose con- 
sumer advertising, whether in newspapers, magazines 
or over the radio, draws attention to recipes that call 
for the use of the flour advertised, but it appears that 
these mills use this form of publicity to call attention 
to their flour rather than to see that it is properly 
and efficiently used. 

The value of a recipe book or of the printing of 
recipes in advertising, to a company manufacturing 
grape juice or pineapple, is entirely different from its 
value to a flour milling company. In the former case 
the company is trying to acquaint the public with new 
uses for its product, in order that the total consump- 
tion may be increased. In the case of flour it would 
be of little avail to distribute recipes with this end in 
view, because every housewife is fully aware of the 
uses to which flour may be put. What the miller should 
have in mind, when he decides on recipe advertising, 
is obtaining the satisfaction of his customer, so that 
he may receive further patronage from the same 
source. If a housewife, by chance, hits on a success- 
ful way to bake with a certain flour, she will con- 
tinue to use that flour year after year. She will be 
thoroughly convinced that no other flour can give 
results that compare with those that she gets from 
her favorite brand. But she may have to try a num- 
ber of brands before she is lucky enough to hit on 
the flour that responds to the treatment that she 
gives it. 

Although the distribution of recipe books has been 
found to be a valuable advertising medium in other 
food industries, and its practice is increasing, it is 
doubtful if, with things as they are at present, a wom- 
an will be swayed from one brand of flour to another 
by the receipt of a recipe book or the reading of 
recipes in advertising. The recipes will be kept care- 
fully and possibly used, but the same kind of flour 
hn used that the woman has always had in her 

n, 


Therefore, it would seem advisable for those that 
use this form of advertising to print in large type in 
the body of every recipe a warning that the recipe calls 
for the use of the brand of flour that is being adver- 
tised, and that other brands probably will not give 
the same results. It would also seem advisable for 
mills to include special instructions in all their pack- 
ages of flour with regard to its proper use; they should 
call the attention of the consumer to these instruc- 
tions in every way that is possible, so that they may 
be assured that they are not losing customers through 
unfair treatment accorded to their product. 


A Suggested Message for the User 


Why would it not be possible to insert in every 
package of flour a slip which bore a message some- 
thing like this? 

STOP! 


Have you ever used this flour before? 
If not, or if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the results obtained, read inclosed instructions 
carefully and send to for a recipe 
book that will give you further particulars. 
Not all flours are alike! 


This, coupled with the fact that all recipes printed 
made it perfectly clear that the recipe was only good 
for that particular flour, might lead to millers getting 
some real results from recipe advertising. And what 
is more, it would help to insure that their flour was 
being used in the right way and that the products 
made were just as good as it was possible for them 
to be, which, in turn, should lead to larger consump- 
tion. 

Some one may say facetiously that it would lead to 
a decline in flour consumption, because there would be 
less wastage in the kitchen through baking failures, 
but we will merely send him to the bottom of the class 
and pay no attention to his disturbing suggestion. 

oo > 


An Old Mission Mill in lowe 
By Florence L. Clark 


HE old adobe mission mill of San Gabriel Mission 

near Pasadena, Cal.—‘El Molino,” as the Spanish 

call it—has become a Mecca for tourists hunting 
mission lore in southern California. There is another 
“Mission Mill,” relatively unknown, which perhaps 
should be given more attention than it receives at pres- 
ent. It stands on the bank of the Turkey River near 
Fort Atkinson, Iowa. Just as at “El Molino,” here, 
too, once upon a iime, flour was ground for Indians, 
whom white men had undertaken to Christianize and 
educate. 

The mill dates back to 1840, when the government 
moved the Winnebagoes from Wisconsin to northeast- 
ern Iowa and built Fort Atkinson to protect them 
from their hereditary enemies, the Sioux to the north 
and the Sacs and Foxes to the south. The fort was 
garrisoned for eight years, and a mission school for 
the Winnebago children was conducted, as well as a 
government farm, where an attempt was made to in- 
terest the red man in the art of agriculture. To 
handle the wheat and corn raised on the farm and 
furnish the fort and the Indians with flour, a grist 
mill was built and a log dam constructed in the river 
to furnish power. 

A piece of land was allotted to the head of each 
Winnebago family, and many devices were used by 
the military commandant and the mission father, the 
Rev. David Lowry, and his helpers, to induce the 
Indians to abandon their savagery and apply them- 
selves to tilling the soil. But the Utopian scheme 
failed, for the Winnebagoes did not care for schools 





Old Mission Mill on the Turkey River Near Fort 
Atkinson, Iowa 
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or farming, wanted only to live and hunt as they 
always had. 

In 1848 Uncle Sam decided to move the Winne- 
bagoes again, this time to Minnesota, and so they 
were assembled at Fort Atkinson. “Then on June 
8, 1848,” says a recent publication of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa,” the motley concourse moved 
north from the encampment on Turkey River. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 Indians, with 1,600 ponies, 166 
army wagons loaded with supplies and movable prop- 
erty of the tribesmen, as well as the goods of the 
agency, a lumbering cannon, and the mounted troops 
from Fort Atkinson, made up a picturesque caravan 
that slowly crawled across the Iowa prairies. At 
Wabasha’s Prairie a conspiracy on the part of the 
Indians to remain was frustrated by overwhelming 
military re-enforcements from Fort Snelling and Fort 
Crawford.” 

The abandoned fort buildings and several acres of 
land, after being used for farm purposes for many 
years, were bought by the state of Iowa about 10 
years ago, and converted into a state park. The little 
red frame mill some distance down river from the fort 
is not the original mission mill but one erected in 1851, 
after the first one had been destroyed, inheriting the 
name of its predecessor. It is not a misnomer, for 
the same waterpower which ran the mill of fort days 
turned the wheels of the present one, which was oper- 
ated until 14 years ago. Now it is just another 
abandoned mill, but the name keeps fresh the memory 
of the day when flour was milled on the site for the 
soldiers at Fort Atkinson and the Indian women of 
the bands of the Winnebago chiefs, Dandy, Yellow 
Thunder and Little Hill. 
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A Railroader’s View of the 


Baking Industry 


From “Tee-Pee Flashes,” Published by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. 


HE growth of the baking industry in this country 

has been remarkable. Back in 1850 the capital 

invested in the entire industry was just a little 
over $3,000,000, while its products were valued at only 
$13,000,000. As a result of its close alliance with 
vigorous, healthy appetites, the industry shot rapidly 
forward, keeping fully abreast with the increase of 
population and general industrial expansion. By 1900 
it was annually turning out around $175,000,000 worth 
of appetite-satisfying products. 

While this expansion between 1850 and 1900 was 
duly significant, we find, by turning the pages of time 
to include the more recent years, that the growth of 
the industry between 1900 and 1927 has been even 
more illuminating. The value of the products of the 
industry climbed from $175,000,000 in 1900 to $272,- 
000,000 in 1914. Now the products of this industry 
exceed $1,250,000,000, an increase over 1914 of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

Because of its large purchases of agricultural prod- 
ucts, the baking industry is vitally interested in the 
activity of the farmers. Purchases are extensive and 
varied. The industry annually uses something over 
35,000,000 bbls flour, approximately 700,000,000 lbs 
sugar, over 30,000,000 lbs butter, close to 375,000,000 
Ibs lard and other shortenings, about $20,000,000 worth 
of milk and $80,000,000 worth of eggs. All told, 
annual purchases of the bakeries amount to approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

Bread and rolls are the chief products of the bak- 
ery. Their value represents nearly one half of the 
total value of the bakeries’ output. Pies, cakes and 
cookies go to make up the remainder. The annual 
value of bread and rolls consumed in this country is 
about $600,000,000. Cakes, cookies and the like are 
valued at $250,000,000, pies come in for a $60,000,000 
valuation, while other miscellaneous products account 
for the remainder. ; 

The per — consumption of bakery products 1s 
decidedly on the up-swing. In 1914, for example, the 
average person consumed $2.75 worth of bakery prod- 
ucts, Now, because of more tempting bread and 
cookies, or perhaps bigger and better appetites (maybe 
both), the per capita value of bakery products annu- 
ally consumed is $7.25. 

In the neighborhood of 7,500,000,000 Ibs bread and 
rolls alone are annually eaten in this country. This 
is at the rate of 64 lbs annually for every man, woman 
and child. 

In agricultural sections the per capita consumption 
of bakery bread drops to a low ebb; in the densely 
populated industrial sections it rises to a high level. 
Annual consumption in New York is 107 lbs per cap- 
ita; in South Carolina, 8 Ibs; in Pennsylvania, 99 1bs; 
in Georgia, 15 lbs. The people of the New England 
states annually consume 85 lbs bakery bread per CaP- 
ita, while six southern states consume 18. This, of 
course, does not mean that the people of New Englan 
eat more bread than the southern people,—merely that 
they eat more bakery bread. 

The upward swing in the retail price of bread dur 
ing the past 15 years has been pretty much in line 
with the general increase of other foodstuffs. The 
average retail price of bread was 5.6c in 1913; ™ 
1925, it was 9.4c; today it is 9.2c. Contrasted Ww! 
1913, the increase is 64 per cent; compared with 1925, 
there has been a fractional decrease. 
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Market Wise 


Want to make some dough? 
Here’s a plan to try: 

Buy stocks when they’re low, 
Sell them when they’re high. 


Or, if you’re a sport, 
Ere the issues drop, 

Sell the market short 
When it’s at the top. 


Then when stocks have slid 
Seven points to ten— 

That’s the time to bid— 
Buy them in again! 


Make your dough with ease, 
Save your strength and time, 
Meanwhile, could you please 
Let me have a dime? 
—A. L. L. in Judge. 
* * 
CHASING THE OVERHEAD 

Judge: “Why haven’t you made these 
alimony payments?” 

Defendant: “I can’t start till week 
after next, judge. There are still two 
installments due on the engagement 
ring.” —Life. 

* #*# 
MODERN INTERPRETATION 

“What is wrong with this picture?” 
was the title of a sketch showing a man 
and woman walking down the street. 
Junior had read the funny section and 
the title of this picture intrigued him. 
He tried to figure it out, and beat his 
head puzzling over it for some time. 
At last he looked up. 

“Dad, I bet I know what’s wrong 
with this picture.” 

“What?” 

“I bet it ain’t his wife.”—Boston Globe. 

* * 


Big Business Man (at symphony con- 
cert): “I wish they’d play that piece 
again. That part that goes oompty— 
dum—doom—dum—doom would make the 
best automobile chime siren on the mar- 
ket, if I could get it down.”—Judge. 


a 
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FELLOW FEELING 

A Junction City young woman who 
collects antiques recently acquired a hair- 
cloth chair, says the Union, and now 
She knows why her grandmother wore 
six petticoats—Kansas City Star. 








A REALLY GOOD SCORE 


“What is the lowest you ever went 
around in?” 

“One.” 

“What !” 

“Yep. I sliced my drive on the first 
tee and it rolled into the cup on the 


green of the eighteenth—New York 
World. 
* #*# 


A correspondent in a contemporary 
complains that his laundry always closes 
up the buttonholes of his shirts with 
starch. He is lucky. Some laundries 
use cement.—Punch. 


* #*# 


NOW HE KNows 

A colored agent was summoned before 
the insurance commissioner. 
“Don’t you know,” said the commis- 
Sloner, “that you can’t sell life insur- 
ance without a state license?” 

Boss,” said the darky, “yuh shuah said 
& moufful. I done learned I couldn’t 
sell it, but I don’t know the reason.”— 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate. 


7 «© 


PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES 

The main topic of conversation in the 
beer inns of Munich recently has cen- 
tered upon the speculation as to what 











the American patriots would have 
changed Lindbergh’s name to in 1917.— 
American Mercury. : 

* - 


A Scotsman who had emigrated to 
Australia went to a garage in search of 
a job. “Are you a mechanic?” he was 
asked. “No,” he replied, “I’m a M’Ken- 
zie.” He got the job.—Milling. 

+ ” 


THE COMEDOWN 

“Life’s a comic business. Before the 
war I was a professional elephant hunt- 
er.” 


“Really! And what are you doing 
now?” 
“Trying to sell insect powder.” — 
Punch, 
7” * 
CREDO 


From life’s book of tears and laughter 
I have gained this bit of lore: 
I'd rather have a morning after 
Than never have a night before. 
Mary Carolyn Davies in Life. 
* * 


MORE THAN ONE HALF OF ONE PER CENT 

The boys in this section have discov- 
ered a brand new drink, called bull- 
frog gin. You drink a little, hop a‘little 
and then you croak.—St. Mary’s Enter- 
prise. 





T’S a funny thing, 
But there are some people 
Who are never satisfied, 
And most of those people are millers. 
Not long ago 
I went to see a miller 
Who had sold enough flour in a week 
To keep his mill running 
At full capacity 
For nine months. 
He was very glum, 
And when I asked him 
Why he did not rejoice 
Because he had sold so much flour, 
He said 
“Well, I bet that we won’t have 
Another week like that for a long time.” 
* * 


Then there’s the Scotchman who 
wouldn’t carry keys in his pocket lest 
they clink together and give the impres- 
sion that he had the price of a drink 
on him, a 


Homer Goes Fishing 

the miller who will blaspheme about 
ompetitor selling for nine months’ 
shipment at 25c below the market while 
is “okehing” a telegram accepting an 
offer for 12 months’ shipment at 30c 
under the market is recalled by a char- 
acter in Maristan Chapman’s novel, The 
Happy Mountain. Homer Howard, a 
Tennessee hillbilly, tells of the scandal- 
ous conduct of some friends: 

“Me ’n’ Washburn Tyler ’n’ Sam 
Ewart ’n’ Harm Jones went fishing. It 
was agreed the first one getting a fish 
was to stand drinks all ’round to the 
crowd. Hit’s well knowen they three is 
the meanest men in this part the coun- 
try—tight as the bark of a tree ere sap 
rising, that’s them. First off they fought 
for the chanciest places, and after more 
time than enough got them set. Well, 
sir, I’m telling you, and may my tongue 
cleave to my teeth efn ’tain’t so, them 
dad-burned blisters was too mean to pull 
up the bites they got!” 

“And so you had to stand the cost of 
the treat?” asks his audience. 

“No sir, no sir,” Homer says, solemn 
and well content. “You see it was this 
way—lI never put ary bait onto my hook 
*n’ line.” 

* * 

The recent calamity to the Vestris re- 
minds us of a war-time acquaintance 
who had a presentiment that he was to 
be drowned, as the result of a ship he 
was traveling on being torpedoed. 
Traveling from Plymouth to Port Said, 
he wore a life belt continually, not even 
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taking it off during sleep. The ‘conse- 
quence was that he slept little and was 
sore all over by the time we arrived at 
Port Said. As we crept into the har- 
bor in the early dawn, our friend re- 
moved his life belt with a whoop of joy 
and threw it overboard. We watched it 
drop into the water, and imagine our 
amusement and our acquaintance’s cha- 
grin when we saw it sink! 
7 aa 


We overheard two girls today discuss- 
ing some boy friend. It appears that 
the latter had been a bit of a rounder, 
but was quieting down, much to the 
disgust of one of the girls, who said: 
“Gee, he won’t even take you for a ride 
at night any more. Why, the big boob 
is so middle-aged that he has to burn 
the lights of his car by day, otherwise 
his battery would get overcharged.” 

* * 


Fairy or Slumber Story for the Tots 

Once upon a time, not many years 
ago but right at the present time, there 
lived a miller who was proud of the fact 
that his flour cost more because he 
knew that it was worth it. 

One night he went to his home and 
found that his dear little wife had just 
bought a new hat. She showed it to him 
eagerly, but before he would express any 
opinion of it he inquired its price. 

“I bought it from Madame Robeux 
and it cost $35,” said the little woman. 

“| * | * |,” said the miller. “Why go 
and get “purposely held up when you 
could buy just as good a hat at the 
Jones Arcade?” 

“But, darling,” said the wife, “you 
must remember that this is a very chic 
hat and that it is well made from the 
very best of materials. Therefore, it 
must cost more and really is worth it.” 

And the miller, being reminded of his 
own flour that cost more than others 
and was really worth it, kissed his wife 
and said: “You have shown great wis- 
dom in buying this hat. Never buy any- 
thing but the best, and don’t worry 
about the price.” 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Operative 
Superintendent 


for new 1,200-bbl flour mill now in 
process of erection, located south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line in city of 
over 200,000 population. Firm build- 
ing mill are successful mill opera- 
tors with half million dollar capi- 
tal. Applicant must be man of 
unquestionable moral standing, with 
ability in manufacturing quality 
flour and meal, capable of taking 
complete charge of plant production 
and laboratory work and must be 
capable of supervising installation 
of machinery and assist in pur- 
chasing same. Must bear most rigid 
investigation. Satisfactory salary to 
right man. Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL MANUFACTUR- 
ing high grade flours has north central 
states territory open either for immediate 
or deferred connection; only real produc- 
ing salesmen or live brokers need apply. 
Address 552, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SALESMAN 
FOR NORTHEASTERN IOWA 


Prefer man with following on the 
territory; complete line of family 
and bakers flour, commercial feeds, 
millfeeds, oil meal, rye and pastry 
flours, Some established business. 
Wonderful proposition for worker. 
All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 1827, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL, EX- 
perienced miller, in mill of any capacity. 
Address 1826, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
wide acquaintance with jobbers and bak- 
ers in Michigan and northern Ohio, wishes 
connection with Kansas or northwestern 
mill; best of references. Address 1821, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





CEREAL CHEMIST OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard and soft wheat flour de- 
sires connection with mill; capable taking 
charge of laboratory; thorough knowledge 
of baking, also protein testing; refer- 
ences. Address 1824, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE 


To settle an estate, will sell at sacrifice 
prices all machinery and equipment of mod- 
ern flour and grist mill, built three years 
ago. Equipment includes a new Carter disc 
separator and a new No. 309 Eureka batch 
mixer. Get in touch with us immediately. 
Nelson Machinery Co., Green Bay; Wis. 








MISCELLANEOTS 








WELL KNOWN ENGLISH MILL- 


ers of a proprietary brown flour, 
with extensive sales in the United 
Kingdom, invite negotiations with 
American mill with a view to pro- 
duction and marketing in U. S. A. 
on royalty basis. Address 1820, care 
Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, 
London E. C. 3, England. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. BY 8- 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. Write 
or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 602 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 


Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Sulicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 
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A Move in the Right Di ys 


That’s what every cracker-baker says about his 
first order for 


KISMET FLOUR 


It does make a distinctly better cracker. Try 
it and see. 


Further information to any cracker-baker on request. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 


Y 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 
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ties 4 Strategic Location 
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RANBAS CITY 
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One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


Progiestfe Milling OD) 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. Mixed C ars 
MILLERS OF of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour and Feed 
LIGONIER, IND. MAYFLOWER MILLS 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. FT. WAYNE, IND. 

















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


; PURINA | 


B= THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = Om 


WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. LOUIS a" 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR & 




















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





DESTROYS MILL INSECTS _|f 








“Royal Mail” Flour 


The best answer to price cutting is better bread. In practically 
every state East of the Mississippi River, Quality bakers are 
insisting on “ROYAL MAIL” Flour, for more and better bread. 


A trial car of “ROYAL MAIL” will tell its own story of quality 


in the mute language of actual service under your own supervision. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


- LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 


Consolidations y) 


Harry Harper and his Associates are 
representing many firms in the United 
States who are consolidating. 
Atlantic Harry Harper & Associates 
0401-2-3 Corporation Counsellors 
814-32 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis 


YEARS’ Experience in 
Flour Advertising 


Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
500 So. 4th St. Minneapolis 























J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
* KNOXVILLE : TENN. 








Just a Little More Service 
.....£0 the Breadstuffs Industry 


PIM ANY READERS of The NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER preserve and bind their copies of the 
paper. The record value of such files is greatly 
enhanced by the quarterly printed index fur- 
nished by The Northwestern Miller to sub- 
scribers who desire it. Ask to be placed on the 
special mailing list that will bring to you regu- 
larly this important feature of The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s service to readers. 





MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour —_ pa nase — 
Wheat pure . 
om Tee ae cane ot “he NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Domestic and Export Ask for Prices a casted 118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
— 
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